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O those who are curious in 
studying the history of 
such pirate chieftains as 
once infested the high seas 
and preyed so disastrously 
upon the commerce of the 
world, the name of Captain Robertson 
Keitt is very well known indeed. But 





to others, less learned in such particulars, 
it may be well to say that Captain Keitt’s 
most famous adventure was the capture 
of the Rajah of Kishmoor’s great ship 
The Sun of the East, in which was the 
Rajah’s favorite Queen and a very bril- 
liant court of attendants, all of whom 
were upon a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

With other treasure there was taken 
at this time a very famous jewel, which 
was reputed to be one of the greatest 
gems of the world. This stone was known 
as the Ruby of Kishmoor, and the Queen, 


at the time of her capture, wore it upon 
her forehead as centrepiece of a sort of 
coronet of gold that encircled her brows. 

After this famous achievement, Captain 
Keitt vanished with the Ruby of Kish- 
moor, and neither was heard of for a 
long time after. 

Shortly before the time of this story, 
however, Captain Keitt suddenly ap- 
peared in the town of Port Royal, in 
the island of Jamaica, in company with 
three of his former confederates in vice 
—a man named Hunt, who was a former 
partner, another gallows-bird who had 
one time been sailing-master of the pi- 
rate ship, and still another villain, a 
Portuguese who had been first mate of 
the same wicked craft. 

These three worthies took up their 
lodging at an ordinary in the town, 
where they lived for three or four days 
without anything particular happening to 
eall attention to them. Then, one night 
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the four were heard to be quarrelling 
with great violence, and the next morn- 
ing Captain Keitt was found dead in the 
room they had occupied, stabbed to the 
heart. His pockets had been turned inside 
out and the lining of his coat and waist- 
coat had been ripped in many places. It 
was supposed at the time that the Ruby 
of Kishmoor had been the object of his 
murder, for from that time and until 
the period of this history it was alto- 
gether lost sight of. 

With these facts in his possession, the 
ingenious reader may be more easily 
placed in a position to understand the 
purport of the narrative now about to 
be related. 


Jonathan KR ugg 


You may never know what romantic 
aspirations may lie hidden beneath the 
most sedate and sober demeanor. 

To have observed Jonathan Rugg, who 
was a tall, lean, loose-jointed young 
Quaker of a somewhat forbidding aspect, 
no one would for a moment have sus- 
pected that he concealed beneath so se- 
rious an exterior any appetite for ro 
mantic adventure. 

Nevertheless, finding himself suddenly 
transported, as it were, from the quiet of 
so sober a town as Philadelphia to the 
tropical enchantment of Kingston, in the 
island of Jamaica, the street brilliant in 
the light of a full moon that swung in an 
opal sky, the warm and luminous dark- 
ness replete with the mysteries of a trop- 
ical night made merry with the sound of 
voices, the tinkling of guitars, of spinets, 
and an occasional snatch of a song heard 
from some brightly lighted veranda—see- 
ing and hearing all these things, and with 
his bosom burdened with the odors of a 
land-breeze, Jonathan Rugg suddenly dis- 
covered himself to be overtaken with so 
vehement a desire for some unwonted 
excitement, that had the opportunity pre- 
sented itself he felt himself ready to em- 
brace any adventure with the utmost 
eagerness, no matter whither it would 
conduct him. 

Before continuing our narrative the 
reader may here be informed that our 
hero had come into this enchanted world 
as the supereargo of the ship Susanna 


ITayes of Philadelphia; that he had for 
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several years proved himself so honest 
and industrious a servant to the mer- 
chant house of the worthy Jeremiah Doo- 
little that that benevolent man had 
given to his well-deserving clerk this op 
portunity at once of gratifying an in- 
clination for foreign travel and of filling 
au position of trust that should redound 
to his individual profit. The Susanna 
Hayes had entered Kingston Harbor that 
afternoon, and this was Jonathan’s first 
night spent in those tropical latitudes 
whither his fancy and his imagination 
had so often carried him whilst he stood 
over the desk filing the accounts of in- 
voices from foreign parts. 

It may be finally added that had he 
at all conceived how soon and to what a 
degree his sudden inclination for ad- 
venture was to be gratified, his roman- 
tic aspirations might have been some- 
what dashed at the prospect that lay 
before him. 


Che MW ysterious Lady with the 
Ailver Veil 


For as Jonathan Rugg stood thus en- 
joying the tropical night with no par- 
ticular purpose in his mind, he suddenly 
became conscious of the fact that a small 
wicket in a wooden gate near by had 
been opened, and that the eyes of an 
otherwise concealed countenance were 
observing him with the utmost closeness 
of serutiny. 

He had hardly time to become aware 
of this observation when the gate itself 
was opened, and there appeared before 
him in the moonlight the bent and crooked 
figure of an aged negress. She was clad 
in a calamanco raiment, and was fur- 
ther adorned with a variety of gaudily 
colored trimmings vastly suggestive of the 
tropical world of which she was an in- 
habitant. Her woolly head was envel- 
oped, after the fashion of her people, 
in the folds of a gigantie and flaming 
red turban, constructed of an _ entire 
pocket-handkerchief. 

This creature, first looking this way 
and then that with an extremely wary 


and cunning expression, beckoned to 
Jonathan to draw nearer. When he had 
approached close enough to her, she 
caught him by the sleeve, and instantly 
drawing him into the garden beyond, 
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shut and bolted the gate with a 


quickne ss and a silence suggestive 
of the most extravagant secrecy. 

All this had happened s 
pectedly that Jonathan hardly 
knew what had befallen him, till 
he found himself thus entrapped 
into the tropical luxuriance of a 


unex- 


garden appertaining to a 
private dwelling of a very 
handsome, even pretentious 
appearance, 

For a while the negress 
who had brought him thither 
gazed at him with a most 
particular scrutiny. Then 
suddenly her face broke into 
so prodigious a grin that in 
the moonlight it appeared as 
though the entire lower part of her 
countenance had been transformed 
into shining teeth. “ You be a fine 
Buckra,” said she, in her gibbering 
English. “ You come wid Melina, 
and Melina take you to pretty lady 
who want to speak to you.” 

Thereupon, and allowing our be- 
wildered hero no opportunity either 
to expostulate or to decline this ex- 
traordinary invitation, she took him 
by the hand and led him toward the 
large and imposing house which com 
manded the garden. 

Entering this mansion by way of 
an illuminated veranda, and so com- 
ing into a brilliantly lighted hall 
way beyond, Jonathan beheld him 
self surrounded by such a wealth of 
exquisite and well-appointed splen 
dor as it had never before been his 
good fortune to behold. 

Candles of clarified wax sparkled 
like stars in chandeliers of crystal. 
These in turn, catching the illumina- 
tion, glittered in prismatie frag- 
ments with all the varied colors of 
the rainbow. Polished mirrors of a 
spotless clearness, framed in golden 
frames and built into the walls, re- 
flected the waxed floors, the rich 
Oriental carpets, and the sumptuous 
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paintings that hung against the ivory- 


tinted panelling, so that in appearance 


the beauties of the apartment 


were been his eond wtor kk ft 


continued in bewildering vistas upon 


time being to his own contemplation. 


every side toward which the beholder 


directed his gaze. 


an opportunity 
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tour of mould and of proportion. 
She who then entered was clad entire- 
ly in white, and was enveloped from 
head to foot in the folds of a veil of 
delicate silveregauze, which, though 
hiding her countenance from recog- 
nition, nevertheless permitted suf- 
ficient of her beauties to 
be discerned to suggest the 
extreme loveliness of her 
appearance. Advancing to- 
wards our hero and ex- 
tending to him a tapering 
hand as white as alabas- 





THE NEGRESS BECKONED HIM TO DRAW NEARER 


than a small part of his ordinary sedate- 
ness of demeanor, the silken curtains at 
the doorway at the other end of the 
apartment were suddenly divided, and 
Jonathan beheld before him a female 
figure displaying the most exquisite con- 





ter, the fingers encircled 
with a multitude of jew- 
elled rings, she addressed 
him thus: 

‘Sir, you are no doubt 
vastly surprised to find 
yourself thus unexpectedly 
and almost as by violence 
introduced into the house 

of one who is such an entire 
stranger to you as myself. But 
though I am unknown to you, I 
must inform you that I am 
better acquainted with my vis 
itor, for my agents have been 
observing you ever since you 
landed this afternoon at the 
dock, and they have followed 
vou sinee then until, a little 
while ago, you stopped imme- 
diately beside my garden gate.” 
Ilere the lady paused for a lit- 
tle as though to collect herself, and 
then continued: “ You are doubt- 
less aware that every one, whether 
man or woman, is possessed of an 
enemy. In my own ease I must 
inform you that I have no less than 
three, who, to compass their ends, 
would gladly sacrifice my life itself 
to their purposes. At no time am 
I safe from their machinations, nor 
have I any one,” she cried, exhibit- 
ing a great emotion, “to whom I 
may turn in my need. It was this 
extremity that led me to hope to 
find in you a friend in my perils; 
for, having observed through my agents 
that you are not only honest in dis- 
position and strong in person, but that 
you are possessed of a considerable de- 
gree of courage and determination, I 


am most desirous of imposing upon your 
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good nature a trust of which you cannot 
for a moment suspect the magnitude. 
Tell me, are you willing to assist a poor, 
defenceless female in her hour of trial ?” 

For a few moments Jonathan stood in 
silence, for here indeed was he entering 
into an adventure which infinitely sur- 
passed any anticipation that he could have 
formed. He was, besides, of a cautious 
nature, and was entirely disinclined to 
embark into an aftair so obscure as that 
in which he now found himself becom- 
ing involved. 

“Friend,” said he at last, “I may tell 
thee that thy story has so far moved me 
as to give me every inclination to help 
thee in thy difficulties, but I must also 
inform thee that I am a man of caution, 
having never before entered into any 
business of this sort. Therefore, before 
giving any promise that may bind my 
future actions, IT must, in common wis- 
dom, demand to know what it is that thou 
hast in mind to require of me.” 

“ Tndeed, sir,” cried the lady, with great 
vivacity and with more cheerful accents 

-as though her mind had been relieved 
of a burden of fear that her compan 
ion might at once decline even a con- 
sideration of her request“ indeed, sir, 
you will find that the trust which I would 
impose upon you is in appearance no 
such great matter as my words may have 
led you to suppose. 

“You must know that I am possessed 
of a little trinket which, in the hands of 
any one who, like yourself, is a stranger 
in these parts, would possess no signif- 
icanee, but which, while in my keeping, is 
fraught with infinite menace to me.” 

Hereupon and having so spoken, she 
clapped her hands, and the  negress, 
who before had conducted Jonathan to 
where he was, immediately entered, 
earrying in her hands a white nap- 
kin, which she handed to her mis- 
tress. The veiled lady unfolded the 
napkin and disclosed a small ivory ball 
of about the bigness of a lime. Nodding 
to the negress to withdraw, she handed 
him the ivory ball. Jonathan took it 
with no small degree of curiosity and 
examined it carefully. It appeared to be 
of an exceeding antiquity, and of so 
deep a yellow as to be almost brown in 
color. It was covered over with strange 
figures and characters of an Oriental 
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sort, which appeared to our hero to be 
of a Chinese workmanship. 

‘I must tell you, sir,” said the lady, 
after she had permitted her guest to ex- 
amine this for a while in silence, “ that 
though this appears to you to be of little 
worth, it is yet of extreme vaiue. After 
all, however, it is nothing but a curiosity 
that any one who is interested in such 
matters might possess. What I have to 
ask of you is this: Will vou be willing 
to take this into your charge, to guard it 
with the utmost eare and _ fidelity—ves, 
even as the apple of your eye——during 
your continuance in these parts, and to 
return it to me in safety the day befor 
vour departure? By so doing you will 
render me a_e service which you may 
neither understand nor comprehend, but 
which shall make me your debtor for my 
entire life.” 

By this time Jonathan had pretty well 
composed his mind for a reply. 


‘ 


“Friend,” said he, “such a matter as 
this is entirely out of my knowledge of 
business, which is that of a clerk in 
the mereantile profession. Nevertheless, 
I have every inclination to help thee 

though I trust thou mayest have mag 
nified the dangers that beset thee. This 
appears to me to be a little trifle for such, 
an ado; nevertheless, I will do as thou 
dost request. I will keep it in safety, and 
will return it to thee upon this day a 
week hence; by which time T hope to 


have discharged my cargo and be ready 


to continue my voyage to Demerara.” 

At these words the lady, who had been 
watching him all the time with a most 
unaccountable eagerness, burst forth into 
words of such heartfelt gratitude as to 
entirely overwhelm our hero. When her 
transports had been somewhat assuaged 
she permitted him to depart, and the 
negress conducted him back through the 
garden, whence she presently showed him 
through the gate whither he had entered, 
and so out into the street. 


= = i > : 
Che %~ rerrife ncounter with the One- 


eyed little Gentleman in ¢ Blach 


Finding himself once more in the open 
street, Jonathan Rugg stood for a while 
in the moonlight endeavoring to compose 
his mind into somewhat of that sobriety 
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; : eve and that he earried a gold-headed 
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if i THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN WITH ONE EvE 
eane in his hand. He had hardly time 
to observe these particulars when the 
other approached him with every appear- 
ance of politeness and cordiality. 
‘Sir.’ said he, “surely I am not mis- 
taken in recognizing in you the super- 
irgo of the ship Susanna llayes which 
; arrived this afternoon at this port.” 
‘Indeed,.” said Jonathan, “thou art 
right, friend. That is my occupation, 
and that is whence IT came.” 
To be sure!” said the little gentleman. 
“To be sure! to be sure! The Susanna 
4 Hlayes with a eargo of Indian-corn meal, 
‘ and from my dear good friend Jeremiah 
{ Do little, of Philade Iphia I know your 
good master very well—very well indeed. 


; 
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that was habitual with him. From this And have you never heard him speak of 
; effort at composure he was aroused by his friend Mr. Abner Greenway, of Kings- 
observing that a little gentleman, clad ton, Jamaica?” 
all in black, had stopped a short dis- “Why, no,” replied Jonathan, “1 have 
tance away and was looking very intent- no such recollection of the name—nor do 
id) lv at him. In the brightness of the I know that any such name hath ever ap- 
! moonlight our hero could see that the peared upon our books.” 
} little gentleman possessed but a_ single “To be sure! to be sure!” repeated 


the little gentleman, briskly, and with ex- 
ceeding good nature. “ Indeed, my name 
is not likely to have ever appeared upon 
his hooks, for I am not a business cor- 
respondent, but one who in times past 
was his extremely good friend. There 
is much I would like to ask about him, 
and indeed I was in hopes that vou would 
have been the bearer of a letter from him. 
But I have lodgings at a little distance 
from here, so that if it is not requesting 
too much of you, maybe you will accom 
pany me thither, so that we may talk at 
our leisure.” 

“Tndeed,” said Jonathan—who, you 
may have observed, was of a very easy 
disposition- -*"* indeed, I shall be veryv glad 
to accompany thee to thy lodgings. There 
is nothing I would like better than to 
serve any friend of good Jeremiah Doo 
little’s.” And thereupon and with great 
amity the two walked off together. 

The one-eyed gentleman in black was 
so exceedingly lively in his discourse and 
had so much to tell him concerning the 
town that Jonathan was not aware 
whither they were going, until presently 
he discovered that they had left the 
residence quarter of the town and were 
come to the water-front of the city. 

IIere, in the midst of a group of build- 
ings that had the appearance of being 
warehouses for the storage of sugar or mo- 
lasses, our hero’s conductor stopped in 
front of a tall and gloomy structure, and, 
opening the door with a key, beckoned 
for him to enter. Jonathan having 
complied, his new-found friend led the 
way up a flight of steps, against which 
Jonathan’s feet beat noisily in the dark- 
ness, and at length,. having ascended 
two stairways and having reached a 
landing, he opened a door at the end 
of the passage and ushered Jonathan into 
an apartment, unlighted except for the 
moonshine, which, coming in through a 
partly open shutter, lay in a brilliant 
patch of light upon the floor 

Ilis conductor having struck a light 
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with a flint and steel, our hero, by the 
illumination of a single candle, present- 
lv discovered himself to be in a bed- 
chamber furnished with no small d 
gree of comfort and even elegance, and 
having every appearance of being a 
bachelor’s apartment. 

“This,” said Jonathan’s new ae 
juaintanee, “is my lodging-place. 
And now you will pardon me if 
I shut these shutters. For a 
devilish fever of which I am 
possessed is of such a sort | 
must keep the night air out 
of the room, or else I shall 
be shaking the bones out of 
my joints and chattering th: 
teeth out of my head by to- 
morrow morning.” 

So saying, he was as good 
as his word, and not only 
drew to the shutters, but 
shot the heavy iron bolt 
into its place. Having ac- 
complished this, he bade 
our hero to be seated, and 
placing before him some 
exceedingly superior rum, 
together with some equally 
excellent tobacco, they pres- 
ently fell into the friend- 
liest discourse imaginable. 
In the course of their talk, 
which after a while became 
exceedingly confidential, 
Jonathan confided to his 
new friend the cireum- 
stances of the adventure 
into which he had been led 
by the beautiful stranger. 

.” said 
the other, when Jonathan 


“Upon my word 


had concluded, “I hope WITH GREAT 


that you may not have been 
made the victim of some 
foolish hoax. Let me see what it is the 
lady hath confided to vou.” 

“That I will,” replied Jonathan, and 
thereupon he thrust his hand into his 
breeches pocket and brought forth the 
ivory ball. 

No sooner did the one eye of the little 
gentleman in black light upon the object 
than a most singular and extraordinary 
convulsion appeared to seize upon him. 

Mastering his emotion with the utmost 
diffeulty as Jonathan replaced the ball 
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AMITY THE TWO WALKED FF TOGETHER 


in his pocket, he drew a deep and _ pro- 
found breath and wiped the palm of his 
hand across his forehead as_ though 
arousing himself from a dream. 

“ And you,” he said of a sudden, “ are, 
I understand it, a Quaker. Do you, then, 
never carry a weapon even in such a 
place as this, where at any moment in 
the dark a Spanish knife may be stuck 
betwixt your ribs?” 

“Why, no,” said Jonathan, somewhat 
surprised that so foreign a topie should 
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have been so suddenly introduced into 
the discourse. “I am a man of peace 
and not of blood. The people of the 
Society of Friends never carry weapons 
either of offence or defence.” 

As Jonathan concluded his reply, the 
little gentleman suddenly arose from his 
chair and moved briskly around to the 
other side of the room. Our hero, watch- 
ing him with some surprise, beheld him 
clap to the door, and with a single move- 
ment shoot the bolt and turn the key 
therein. The next instant he turned to 
Jonathan a visage transformed as sud- 
denly as though he had dropped a mask 
from his face. The gossiping and polite 
little old bachelor was there no longer, 
but in his stead a man with a counte- 
nance convulsed with some furious and 
nameless passion. 

“That ball!” he cried, in a hoarse and 
raucous voice,—* that ivory ball! Give 
it to me upon the instant!” 

As he spoke he whipped out from 
his bosom a long, keen Spanish knife 
that in its every appearance spoke with- 
out equivoeation of the most murder- 
ous possibilities. 

All this Jonathan beheld as one sees 
such things in a dream, but at the immi- 
nence of this coming danger his wits 
came back to him like a flash of light, 
and leaping to his feet, he lost no time in 
putting the table between himself and his 
sudden enemy. 

“Indeed, friend,” he eried, in a voice 
penetrated with terror,—* indeed, friend, 
thou hadst best keep thy distance from 
me, for though T am a man of peace and 
a shunner of bloodshed, I promise thee 
that I will not stand still to be murdered 
without outery or without endeavoring to 
defend my life.” 


“(Cry as loud as you please,” 


exclaimed 
the other; “no one is near this place 
to hear you. I tell you I am determined 
to possess myself of that ivory ball, and 
have it I shall, even though I am obliged 
to cut out your heart to get it!” As he 
spoke, he grinned with so extraordinary 
and devilish a distortion of his coun- 
tenance as to send the goose-flesh ecrawl- 
ing like icy fingers up and down our 
hero’s spine with the most incredible 
rapidity and acuteness. 


Nevertheless, mastering his fears, Jona- 
than contrived to speak up with a pretty 


good appearance of spirit. “ Indeed, 
friend,” he said, “thou appearest to for- 
get that I am a man of twice thy bulk 
and half thy years, and that though thou 
hast a knife, I am determined to defend 
myself to the last extremity. I am not 
going to give thee that which thou de- 
mandest of me, and for thy sake I ad- 
vise thee to open the door and let me go 
free as I entered, or else harm may be- 
fall thee.” 

“ Fool,” cried the other, hardly giving 
him time to end, “do you, then, think 
that I have time to chatter with you 
whilst two villains are lying in wait for 
me, perhaps, at the very door? Blame 
your own self for your death!” and, 
gnashing his teeth with an indescribable 
menace and resting his hand upon the 
table, he vaulted with incredible agility 
clean across it and upon our hero, who, 
entirely unprepared for such an _ ex- 
traordinary attack, was flung back against 
the wall, with an arm as strong as steel 
clutching his throat and a knife flashing 
in his very eyes with dreadful portent 
of instant death. 

With an instinct to preserve his life, 
he caught his assailant by the wrist, and 
bending it away from himself, set every 
fibre of his body in a superhuman effort 
to guard and protect himself. The other, 
though so much older and smaller, seemed 
to be composed entirely of fibres of steel, 
and in his murderous embraces he put 
forth a strength so extraordinary that 
for a moment our hero felt his heart 
melt within him with terror for his 
life. With a vehement ery of despair 
and anguish he put forth one stu- 
pendous effort for defence, and _ clap- 
ping his heel behind the other’s leg and 
throwing his whole weight forward, he 
fairly tripped his antagonist backward 
as he stood. Together they fell upon the 
floor, locked in the most desperate em- 
brace, and overturning a chair with a 
prodigious clatter in their descent—our 
hero upon the top and the little gentle- 
man in black beneath him. 

As they struck the floor the little 
man in black emitted a most piercing 
and terrible scream, and instantly relax- 
ing his efforts of attack, fell to beating 
the floor with the back of his hands and 
drubbing with his heels upon the rug 
in which he had become entangled. 
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Our hero leaped to his feet, and with 
dilating eyes and expanding brain and 
swimming sight stared down upon the 
other like one turned into a stone. 

He beheld instantly what had occurred, 
ind that he had, without so intending, 
killed a fellow man. The knife, turned 
away from his own person, had in their 
fall been plunged into the bosom of the 
other, and he now lay quivering in the 
last throes of death. Even as Jonathan 
gazed, he beheld the one eye of the little 
gentleman turn upward; he heheld the 
figure stretch itself, shudder, and then 


n death 


become still 


So our hero stood stunned and bedazed, 
gazing down upon his victim like a man 
turned into a stone. The dead figure 
upon the floor at his feet gazed at him 
with a wide glassy stare, and in the con- 
fusion of his mind it appeared to Jona- 
than that he was indeed a murderer. 

What monstrous thing was this that 
had befallen him who but a moment be- 


fore had been so entirely innocent of the 
guilt of blood! [low was he, a stranger in 
a foreign land, to defend himself against 
an accusing, if mistaken, justice! At these 
thoughts a dreadful terror gripped at his 
vitals and a sweat as cold as ice bedewed 
his entire body. No; he must tarry for 
no explanation or defence! He must im 
mediately fly from this terrible place, or 
else, should he be discovered, his doom 
would certainly be sealed! 

At that moment and in the very ex- 
tremity of his apprehensions there fell 


of a s vd na knock upon the loor, 
sounding so loud and so startling upon 
the silence of the room that every shat- 
tere] nerve in our hero’s frame tingled 
and thrilled in answer to it. He stood 
petrified, searcely so much as daring 
Lo breathe. 

Again there fell the same loud, insistent 
knock upon the panel, followed by the 
imperative words, “ Open within!” 

The wretched Jonathan flung about 
him a glance at once of terror and of 
despair, but there was for him no pos- 
sibli escape. He was shut tight in the 
room with his dead victim, like a rat in 
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a trap. Nothing remained for him but 
to obey the summons from without. 

With the uncertain and spasmodic 
movements of an ill-constructed autom 
aton he crossed the room, and stepping 
very carefully over the prostrate body 
upon the floor, and with a hesitating re 
luetance that he could in no degree mas 
ter, he unlocked, unbolted, and opened 
he door. 

The figure that outlined itself in the 
light of the candle against the blackness 
1 passageway without was of s ich 

ingular and foreign aspect as to fit 
extremely well into the extraordinary 


tragedy of which Jonathan was at once 
the victim and the cause. 

It was that of a lean, tall man with 

a thin, vellow countenance, embellished 
with long, black mustachios, and having 
9 pair of forbidding, deeply set, and ex 
tremely restless black eyes. A. crimson 
handkerchief beneath a laced cocked hat 
was tied tightly around the head, and a 
pair of silver earrings, which caught the 
light of the candle, gleamed and twinkled 
against the inky darkness of the pas- 
sagwewayv beyond. 
This extraordinary being, without fa 
voring our hero with any word of 
apology for his intrusion, immediately 
thrust himself forward into the room, 
and stretching his long, lean, birdlike 
neck so as to direct his gaze over the 
intervening table, fixed a gaping and 
concentrated stare upon the figure lying 
still and motionless in the centre of 
the room. 

“Vat vou do dare?” said he, with a 
guttural and foreign accent; and there 
upon, without waiting for a reply, came 
forward and knelt down beside the dead 
man. After thrusting his hand into the 
lifeless and shrunken bosom, he presently 
looked up and fixed his penetrating eyes 
upon our hero’s eountenanee, who, be 
numbed and bedazed with his despair, 
still stood like one enchained in the bonds 
cf a nightmare. “Tle is dead,” said the 
stranger, and Jonathan nodded his head 
in reply. 

“Vy you keel ze man?” inquired his 
interlocutor. 

“Tndeed.” eried Jonathan, finding a 
voice at last, but one so hoarse that he 
could hardly recognize it for his own, “I 
know not what to make of the affair. But, 
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ndeed, I do assure thee, friend, that I red as blood, and he clapped his hands 


im entirely innocent of what thou seest !” 


to his pocket with a 
The stranger still kept his piercing gaze motion. “ Ze ball!” 
fixed upon our hero’s countenance, and and strident voice. 
Jonathan, feeling that something further ze ball!” and = upor 
vas demanded of him, continued: “Iam, our hero beheld the 


indeed, a victim of a most extravagant and nozzle of a pistol poi 


extraordinary ulventure. This evening, his forehead. 
ming an entire strange r to this country, For a moment | 
1 was introduced nto the house of a transfixed; then in t 
heautiful female, who bestowed upon me faced him he uttere 
charge at once insignificant and ab ed in his own ears 


sudden and violent 
he cried in a he arse 
“Ze ball! Give m 
1 the next instant 
round and shining 


nted directly against 


ie stood as though 
he mortal peril that 
1 a roar that sound- 
like the outery of 


surd Behold this little ivory ball.” said a wild beast; and thereupon flung him- 


he drawing the globe from his pocket self bodily upon the 
and displaying it between his thumb and lence and the fury « 
finger. oe is 


this that appears 
to have brought 
all this disaster 


pon me. 


ae continued 


his explanations 
no further, for at 
the sight of th 


stranger quickl 
arose from his 
kneeling posture 
ind fixed upon our 


hero a stare th 
most extraordinary 
that he had ever 
encountered Ilis 
eyes dilated like 
those of a eat, the 
breath expelled 
itself from his 
bosom in so deep 
and profound an 
expiration that 
if appeared as 
though it might 
never return. As 
Jonathan, much 
amazed at the ex 
pression of his 
countenance, re 
placed the ball in 
his breeches pock 
et, the other sud- 
denly started as 
with an electric 
shoek A sud 
den and baleful 
light flamed 


into his eyes; 


“—e" THE LITTLE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK EMITTED A 
his face grew as PIERCING SCREAM 















other with the vio- 
f a madman. 

The stranger 
drew the trig- 
ger and the 
powder flashed 
in the pan. He 
dropped the 
weapon,  clat- 
tering, and in 
an instant tried 
to draw anoth- 
er from his 
other pocket. 
Before he could 
direct his aim, 
however, our 
hero had 
eaught him by 
both wrists, 
and bending 
his hand back- 
ward, prevent- 
ed the chance 
of any shot 
from taking 
immediate ef- 
fect upon his 
person. Then  fol- 
lowed a struggle of 
extraordinary feroci- 
ty—the stranger en- 
deavoring to free his 
hand, and Jonathan 
striving with all the 
energy of despair to 
prevent him from 
effecting his murder- 
ous purpose. 

In the — struggle 
our hero became 
thrust against the 
edge of the table. 
He felt as though 
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THE 


his back were breaking, and became con 
scious that in such a situation he could 
hope to defend himself only a few mo 
ments longer. The stranger’s face was 
pressed close to his own. Ilis hot breath, 





THE MAN WITH THE SILVER EARRINGS 


strong with the odor of garlic, fanned our 
hero’s cheek, whilst his lips, distended into 
ferocious and ferine grin, displayed his 


sharp teeth shining in the candle-light. 

“Give me ze ball!” he said, in a harsh 
and furious whisper. 

At that moment there rang in Jona- 
than’s ears the sudden and astounding 
detonation of a pistol-shot, and for a mo- 
ment he wondered whether he had _ re- 
ceived a mortal wound without being 
aware of it. Then suddenly he beheld 
an extraordinary transformation take 
place in the countenance thrust so 
close to his own; the eyes winked 
several times with incredible rapidity, 
and then rolled upward and inward; 
the jaws gaped into a dreadful and 
cavernous yawn; the pistol fell with 
a clatter to the floor; and the next mo- 
ment the muscles, so rigid but an instant 
before, relaxed into a limp and lifeless 
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Haccidity. The joints collapsed, and the 
entire man fell into an indistinguishable 
heap upon and across the dead figure 
stretched out upon the floor, whilst at the 
same time a pungent and blinding cloud 
of gunpowder smoke filled the entire 
apartment. For a few moments the hands 
twitehed convulsively ; the neck stretched 
itself to an abominable length; the long, 
lean legs slowly and gradually relaxed, 
and every fibre of the body collapsed 
into the lassitude of death. A spot of 
blood appeared and grew upon the collar 
at the throat, and in the same degree 
the color ebbed from the face, leaving 
it of a dull and leaden pallor. 

All these terrible and formidable 
changes of aspect our hero stood watching 
with a motionless and riveted attention, 
and as though they were to him matters 
of the utmost consequence and impor- 
tance. Only when the last flicker of 
life had departed from his second victim 
did he lift his gaze from this terrible 
seene of dissolution to stare about him, 
this way and that, his eyes blinded and 
his breath stifled by the thick cloud of 
sulphurous smoke that obscured the ob- 
jects about him in a pungent cloud. 


Ohe Tbnexrpected Sncounter with the Mea- 


Gaptain with the EBroken Wose 


Then at last our hero aroused himself. 
Mechanically he picked up his hat, which 
had fallen upon the floor in the first en- 
counter, and, brushing away the dust 
with the cuff of his coat-sleeve with ex- 
traordinary care, he adjusted the beaver 
upon his head with the utmost nicety. 
Then turning, still stupefied as with the 
fumes of some powerful drug, he pre- 
pared to quit the scene of tragic terrors 
that had thus unexpectedly accumulated 
upon him. 

But ere he could put his design into 
execution his ears were startled by the 
sound of loud and hurried footsteps, 
which, coming from below, ascended the 
stairs with a prodigious clatter and 
bustle of speed. At the landing these 
footsteps paused for a while, and then 
approached with more caution and delib- 
eration toward the room where the double 
tragedy had been enacted. 


All this while Jonathan made no en- 
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deavor t escape, but stood Passive and 
submissive lo what might occur. LI felt 
himself 1 : 


ie victim of circumstances over 
which he himself had no control. Gazing 
at the partly oy ned door, he awaited for 
whatever adventure might next befall 
him. Once again the footsteps paused, 
this time at the very threshold, and 
then the door was slowly pushed open 
from without. 

As our hero gazed at the aperture there 
pres¢ ntly became disclosed to his view the 
strong and robust figure of one who was 
evidently of a seafaring habit. From the 
gold braid upon his hat, the seals dan 
gling from the ribbon at his fob, and a 
certain particularity of custom, he was 
evidently one of no small consideration in 
his profession. He was of a strong and 
power? il build, with a head set close to 
his shoulders, and a round, short, bull 





THe STRANGER THREW HIMSELF UPON JONATHAN 


or A MADMAN 


WITH THE FuRY 


neck. [Ie wore a_ black cravat, loosely 
tied into a knot, and a red waistcoat 
elaborately trimmed with gold braid; a 
leather belt with a brass buckle and 
hanger, and huge sea-boots, completed a 
costume singularly suggestive of his oc 
cupation in life. His face was round 
and broad, like that of a cat, and a com 
plexion stained by constant exposure to 
the sun and wind to a color of newly 
polished mahogany. But a countenance 
which otherwise might have been humor- 
ous, in this ease was rendered singularly 
repulsive by the fact that his nose had 
heen broken so flat to his face that all 
that remained to distinguish that feature 
were two circular orifices where the nos- 
trils should have been. His eyes were 
by no means so sinister as the rest of 
his visage, being of a light-gray color 
and exceedingly vivacious—even good- 
natured in the merry 
restlessness of their 
glance—albeit they were 
well-nigh hidden beneath 
a black bush ‘of over 
hanging eyebrows. When 
he spoke, his voice was 
so deep and resonant 
that it was as though it 
issued from a_ barrel 
rather than from th 
hreast of a human being. 
“ Tlow now, my hearty !” 
eried he, in stentorian 
tones so loud that they 
seemed to stun the tens 
ly drawn drums of our 
hero’s ears,—“‘ how now, 
my hearty! What’s to-do 
here! Who is shooting 
pistols at this hour of the 
night?” Then eatching 
sight of the figures lying 
in a huddle upon the 
floor, his great thick lips 
parted into a gape of 
wonder and his gray eyes 
rolled in his head like two 
balls, so that, what with 
his flat face and the 
round holes of his nos- 
trils, he presented an ap- 
pearance which under 
other circumstances 
would have been at once 
ludicrous and grotesque. 
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“ By the blood!” cried he. “ To be sure, 
it is murder that has happened here.” 

“ Not murder!” cried Jonathan, in a 
shrill and panting voice,—‘ not murder! 
It was all an aceident, and I am as in 
nocent as a baby.” 

The newcomer looked at him, and then 
at the two figures upon the floor, and 
then back at him 
again, with eyes at 
once quizzica! and 
evnning. Then his 
face broke into a 
grin that might 
hardly be called of 
drollery. “ Acci- 
dent!” quoth he. 
“By the blood! 
d’ye see ’tis a 
strange accident in- 
deed that lays two 
men by the heels 
and lets the third 
go without a 
seratch!” Deliver 
ing himself thus, he 
eame forward into 
the room, and tak 
ing the last victim 
of Jonathan’s ad- 
venture by the arm, 
with as little com- fun Man wire 
punction as he 
would have handled 
a sack of grain, he dragged the limp and 
helpless figure from where it lay to the 
floor beside the first victim. Then lift- 
ing the lighted candle, he bent over the 
two prostrate bodies, holding the illumi 
nation close to the lineaments first of 
one and then of the other. He looked 
at them very carefully for a long while 
with the closest and most intent scru- 
tiny and in perfect silence. “They are 
both as dead,” said he, “as Davy Jones; 
and, whoever you be, I protest you have 
done your business the most completest 
that I ever saw in all of my life.” 

“ Tndeed,” cried Jonathan, in the same 
shrill and panting voice, “it was them- 
selves who did it. First one of them at- 
tacked me and then the other, and I did 
but try to keep them from murdering me. 
This one fell on his knife, and that one 
shot himself in his efforts to destroy me.” 

“That,” said the seaman, “you may 
very well tell to a dry-lander, and maybe 
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he will believe you, but you cannot so 
easily pull the wool over the eyes of Cap- 
tain Benny Willitts. And what, if I 
may be so bold as for to ask you, was 
the reason for their attacking so harmless 
2 man as you proclaim yourself to be?” 
“That I know not,’ cried Jonathan, 
‘but I am entirely willing to tell thee 
all the cireum- 
stances. Thou must 
know that I am a 
member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 
This day I landed 
here in Kingston 
and met a young 
woman of very 
comely appearance, 
who entrusted me 
with this little 
ivory ball which 
she requested me 
to keep for her 
a few days. The 
sight of this ball— 
in which I ean de- 
tect nothing that 
could be likely to 
arouse any feelings 
of violence — ap- 
pears to have 
swe eneken Nos driven these two 
men entirely mad, 
so that they in- 
stantly made the most ferocious and mur- 
derous assault upon me. See! Wouldst 
thou have believed that so small a thing as 
this would have caused so much trouble ?” 
And as he spoke he held up to the gaze 
of the other the cause of the double 
tragedy that had befallen. 

No sooner had Captain Willitts’s eyes 
lighted wpon the ball than the most 
singular change passed over his coun- 
tenance. The color appeared to grow 
dull and yellow in his ruddy cheeks, 
his fat lips dropped apart, and his eyes 
glared with a fixed and glassy stare. 
ile rose to his feet and, still with the 
expression of astonishment and wonder 
upon his face, gazed first at our hero 
and then at the ivory ball in his hands, as 
though he were deprived both of reason 
and speech. At last, as our hero slipped the 
trifle back in his pocket again, the mariner 
slow!y recovered himself, though with a 

prodigious effort, and drew a deep and 
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profound breath as to the very bottom of 
his lungs. He wiped with the corner of 
his black silk cravat his brow, upon which 
the sweat appeared to have gathered. 
“Well, messmate,” said he at last, 
with a sudden change of tone, “you 
have indeed had a most wonderful ad- 
venture.” Then, with another deep 
breath: “ Well, by the blood! I may tell 
you plainly that I am no poor hand at 
Well, I think you 
to be hon st, and I am inclined to believe 
By the blood! 
I am prodigiously sorry for you, and am 


the reading of faces. 
every word you tell me. 


inclined to help you out of your serape. 
“The first thing to do,” he continued, 

‘is to get rid of these here two dead men, 

and that is 


an affair, I believe, we shall 
have no trouble in handling. One of 


THE ARMS OF HIS CAPTOR HELD HIM AS IN 





4 


them we will wrap up in the carpet here, 
and t’other we can roll in yonder bed- 
curtain. You shall carry the one and 
I the other, and, the harbor being at 
no great distance, we can easily bring 
them thither and tumble them overboard, 
and no one will be the wiser of what has 
happened. For your own safety, as you 
may easily see, you ean hardly go away 
and leave these objects here to be found 
by the first comer and to arise up in 
evidence against you.” 

This reasoning, in our hero’s present 
bewildered state, appeared to him to be 
so extremely just that he raised not the 
least objection to it. Accordingly, each 
of the two silent, voiceless victims of the 
evening’s occurrences was wrapped into 
a bundle that, from without, appeared to 
be neither portentous nor ter- 
rible in appearance. 

Thereupon Jonathan shoul- 
dering his rug containing the 
little gentleman in black, and 
the sea-captain doing the like 
for the other, they present- 
lv made their way down the 
stairs through the darkness 
and so out into the street. 
Here the sea-captain became 
the conductor of the expedition, 
and leading the way down an 
alley—now and then stopping 
to rest, for the burdens were 
both too heavy and clumsy to 
carry with ease—they came at 
last upon an open wharf ex- 
tending a pretty good distance 
out into the harbor. Thither 
the captain led the way, and, 
Jonathan following, they made 
their way out along the wharf 
or pier, stumbling now and 
then over loose boards, un- 
til they came at last to where 
the water was of a sufficient 
depth for their purpose. Here 
the captain, bending his shoul- 
ders, shot his burden out into 
the dark mysterious waters, 
and Jonathan, following his 
example, did the same. Each 
body sank with a sullen and 
leaden splash into the element, 
where, the casings which 
swathed them becoming loos- 
VISE ened, the rug and the curtain 
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rose to the surface and drifted 
away with the tide. 

As Jonathan stood gazing dully at the 
disapyp arance of the last evidences of his 
two inadvertent murders, he was sud 
denly and vehemently aroused by feeling 
a pair of arms of enormous strength 
flung about him from behind. In their 
embrace his elbows 
were instantly 
pinned tight to his 
side, and he stood 
for a moment help 
less and astounded, 
while the voice of 
the sea captain 
r imbling in his 
ear exclaimed: “ Y« 
bloody, murthering 
Quaker; Pll have 
that ivory ball, or 
I'll have your life! 

These words pro 
duced the same ef 
fect upon Jonathan 
as though a douche 
of eold water had 
suddenly been flung 
over him. He be- 
gan instantly to 
struggle to free 
himself, and _ that 
with a frantie and 
vehement violence THe Lapy , 
begotten at once of 
terror and despair. 

So prodigious were his efforts that more 
than once he had nearly torn himself 


f 


free, but still the powerful arms of his 


captor held him as in a vise of iron. 


Meantime our hero’s assailant made f 


~~ 
quent though ineffectual attempts to 
thrust a hand into the breeches pocket 
where the ivory ball was hidden, swearing 
the while under his breath with a terrify 
ing and monstrous string of oaths. At 
last, finding himself foiled in every such 
attempt, and losing all patience at the 
struggles of his victim, he endeavored to 
lift Jonathan off his feet as though to 
dash him bodily to the ground. In this 
he would doubtless have succeeded had 
he not caught his heel upon one of the 
loose boards before spoken of, and in- 
stantly they both fell violently pros- 
trate, the captain beneath and Jonathan 
above him, though still encircled in his 
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iron embrace. As they fell our hero 
felt the back of his head strike vio 


lently upon the flat face of the othe r, 


and he heard the captain’s skull sound 


with a terrific crack like that of a break 
ing egg upon some post or billet of wood 


st which he must have struck. In 


their frantic struggles they had ap 
proached extremely 
near the edge of 
the wharf, so that 
the next instant, 
with an enormous 
and th inderous 
splash, Jonathan 
found himself 
plunged into the 
waters of the har 
bor, and the arms 
of his assailant 
loosened from 
about his body. 
The shock of the 
water brought him 
instantly to his 
senses, and being 
a fairly good swim 
mer, he had not the 
least difficulty in 
reachingand clutch 
ing the cross piece 
of a wooden ladder 
that, coated with 


slimy sea-moss, led 


HE SILVER VEIL 


from the water-level 

to the wharf above. 

After reaching the safety of dry land 
once more, Jonathan gazed about him as 
though to discern whence the next attack 
might be delivered upon him. But he 
stood entirely alone upon the dock—not 
another living soul was in sight. The 
surface of the water exhibited some com 
motion as though disturbed by something 
struggling beneath, but the sea-captain, 


who had doubtless been stunned by the 


tremendous erack upon his head, never 
arose again out of the element that had 
engulfed him. 


The moonlight shone with a peaceful 
and resplendent illumination, and, ex- 
cepting certain remote noises from the 
distant town, not a sound broke the si- 
lence and the peacefulness of the balmy 
tropical night. The limpid water, il- 
luminated by the resplendent moon- 
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light, lapped against the wharf. All the Dhe Gouclasion of the Chdventure with the 


| || world was calm, serene, and enveloped in Lady with the Bilvec Veil 


a profound and entire repose. 
ni Jonathan stood for a little while looking A few minutes later, Jonathan, drip 
4 i} up at the round and brilliant globe of light ping with wet, stood at the gate of the 
{| ; garden, beating and 
H | kicking upon it with a 
i} / vehemence that he could 
! | neither master nor con- 
i trol. Ile was aware 
i that the entire neigh- 
( iH! borhood was becoming 
i ry aroused; that lights 





were moving and that 
loud voices of inquiry 
were sounding in neigh- 
boring houses. 





4) At last, in answer to 

i a the sound of his vehe- 

ei. ment blows, the little 
a wicket was opened and 
: tf a pair of eyes appeared 
. thereat. The next in- 
i stant the gate was cast ajar 


very hastily and the _ pock- 
pitted negress appeared. She 
caught him by the sleeve of 
his coat and drew him quick- 
ly into the garden. 
**Bueckra, Buckra,’’ she 
cried, “ what you doing? You 
wake de whole town.” Then, 








observing his dripping gar- 
ments: “ You keen in de water. You 
eatch de fever and shake till you die.” 

“Thy mistress!” cried Jonathan, 
almost sobbing in the excess of his 
emotion; “take me to her upon the 





instant, or I cannot answer for my 
not going entirely mad!” 


When our hero again stood in the 
presence of the lady, he found her clad 


in a loose and negligent attire in- 

it finitely becoming to her graceful fig- 

| ure, and still covered with the veil 

i of silver gauze that had before en- 

: veloped her. 

JONATHAN RUGG WAS MARRIED TO MARTHA DOBBS “Friend,” he cried, vehemently, ap 

THE FOLLOWING YEAR proaching her and holding out toward 

her the little ivory ball, “take again 

{ this which thou gavest me. It has 

{ floating in the sky above his head. Then brought death to three men, and I know 

i suddenly arousing himself to a renewed not what horrible fate may befall me if I 
i! realization of what had occurred he turn- keep it longer in my possession.” 

i} ed and ran like one possessed from the “What is it you say?” cried she, in 


scene of this third and final catastrophe. a piercing voice. “ Did you say it hath 
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caused the death of three men? Quick! 
Tell me what has happened, for I feel 
a presage that you bring me news of 
safety and release from all my dangers.” 

“T know not what thou meanest,” cried 
Jonathan, still panting with agitation. 
“But this I do know, that when I went 
away from thee I departed an innocent 
man, and now I come back to thee bur- 
dened with the weight of three lives, 
which, though innocent, I have been in- 
strumental in taking.” 

“Explain,” exclaimed the lady, tap- 
ping the floor with her foot. “ Explain! 
Explain! Explain!” 

“That I will,” cried Jonathan, “ and as 
soon as I am able. When I left thee and 
went out into the street, I was accosted 
by a little gentleman clad in black.” 

“ Tndeed!” cried the lady; “ and had he 
but one eye, and did he carry a gold- 
headed cane?” 

“ Exactly,” said Jonathan; “and he 
claimed acquaintance with friend Jere- 
miah Doolittle.” 

“He never knew him,” cried the lady, 
vehemently, “and I must tell you that 
he was a villain named Hunt, who at 
one time was the partner of the pi- 
rate Keitt. He it was who plunged a 
deadly knife into his captain’s bosom, 
and so murdered him one night in Port 
Royal. He himself or his agents must 
have been watching my gate when you 
went forth.” 

“T know not how that may be,” said 
Jonathan, “ but he took me to his apart- 
ment, and there, obtaining a knowledge 
of the trust thou didst burden me with, 
he demanded it of me, and upon my re- 
fusing to deliver it to him, he presently 
fell to attacking me with a dagger. In 
my efforts to protect my life I inadvert- 
ently caused him to plunge the knife into 
his own bosom and to kill himself.” 

“ And what then?” cried the lady, well- 
nigh distracted with her emotions. 

“Then,” said Jonathan, “there came 
a strange man—a foreigner—who upon 
his part assaulted me with a_ pistol, 
with every intention of murdering me 
and thus obtaining possession of that 
same trifle.” 

“And did he,” exclaimed the lady, 
“have long, black mustachios, and did 
he have silver earrings in his ears?” 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, “he did.” 
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“That,” cried the lady, “could have 
been none other than the Portuguese mate 
of Captain Keitt’s ship, The Bloody 
Hand, who must have been spying upon 
Hunt! Tell me what happened next!” 

“Tle would have taken my life,” said 
Jonathan, “ but in the struggle that fol- 
lowed he shot himself accidentally with 
his own pistol and died at my very feet. 
I do not know what would have happened 
to me if a sea-captain had not come and 
proffered his assistance.” 

“ A sea-captain!” she exclaimed; “ and 
had he a flat face and a broken nose ?”’ 

“ Indeed he had,” replied Jonathan. 

“That,” said the lady, “must have 
been Captain Keitt’s sailing-master, Cap- 
tain Willitts. He was doubtless spying 
upon the Portuguese.” 

“Tle induced me,” said Jonathan, “ to 
carry the two bodies down to the wharf. 
Having inveigled me there—where, I 
suppose, he thought no one could inter- 
fere—he assaulted me and endeavored to 
take the ivory ball away from me. In 
my efforts to escape we both fell into 
the water, and he, striking his head upon 
the edge of the wharf, was first stunned 
and then drowned.” 

“Thank God!” cried the lady, with a 
transport of fervor, and clasping her 
jewelled hands together. “ At last I am 
free of those who have heretofore per- 
secuted me and threatened my very life 
itself! You have not asked to behold my 
face; I will now show it to you. Here- 
tofore I have been obliged to keep it con- 
cealed lest, recognizing me, my enemies 
should have slain me.” As she spoke 
she drew aside her veil, and disclosed to 
the vision of our hero a countenance of 
the most extraordinary and_ striking 
beauty. Her dark and luminous eyes 
were set beneath exquisitely arched and 
pencilled brows. Her forehead was like 
lustrous ivory. and her lips like rose- 
leaves. Her hair, which was as soft 
as the finest silk, was fastened in 
masses of ravishing abundance. “I 
am,” said she, “the daughter of that 
unfortunate Captain Keitt, who, though 
weak and a pirate, was not so wicked, 
I would have you know, as he hath 
been painted. He would doubtless have 
been an honest man had he not been 
led astray by the villain Hunt, who 
so nearly: compassed your own destruc- 
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tion. He returned to this island before 
his death and made me the sole heir of 
all that which he had 
gathered (perhaps not by the most honest 
the the Indian 
the greatest treasure of all 


great fortune 


means) in waters of 
But 


the fortune bequeathed to me was a sin- 


Ocean. 


gle jewel, which you yourself have just 
defended courage and a 
fidelity that I cannot sufficiently extol. It 
is that priceless gem known as the Ruby 
of Kishmoor. 


now with a 


I will show it to you.” 
Hereupon she took the little ivory ball 
in her hand, and with a turn of her 
beautiful wrists unscrewed a lid so nice- 
ly and eunningly adjusted that no eye 
could have detected where it was joined 
to the parent globe. Within was a fleece 
of raw silk containing a red stone of about 
the bigness of a pigeon’s egg, which glow- 
ed and flamed with such an exquisite and 
ruddy brillianey as to dazzle even Jona- 
Indeed, he did 
not need to be informed of the priceless 
value of the treasure which he beheld in 
the rosy palm toward him. 
How long he gazed at this extraordinary 


than’s inexperienced eyes. 


extended 


jewel he knew not, but he was aroused 
from his contemplation by the sound of 
the lady’s voice addressing him. 

“The three villains,” 
have this day met 
violent and bloody 
obtained 


said she, “ who 

their deserts in a 

death, had by an 
knowledge that this 
jewel was in my possession. Since then 
life has hung upon a thread, and 
every that I have taken has been 
these eruel and _ re- 
lentless enemies. From the mortal dan- 
gers of their machinations have 
saved me, exhibiting a courage and a 
determination that cannot be sufficiently 
applauded. In this you have earned my 
deepest admiration and regard. I would 
rather,” she cried, “entrust my life and 
my happiness to you than into the keep- 
ing of any man whom I have ever known. 
I eannot hope to reward you in such a 
way as to recompense you for the perils 
which my have thrust 
vou, but yet”—and here she hesitated 
as though seeking for words in which to 
herself—“ but yet, if you are 
willing to accept of this jewel and all 
of the fortune that belongs to me, to- 
gether with the person of poor Evelina 
Keitt herself, not only. the stone and 


accident 
my 


step 


watched by most 


you 


into necessities 


express 
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the wealth, but the woman also, is yours 
to dispose of as you see fit.” 

Our hero was so struck aback at this 
unexpected turn that he knew not upon 
the instant what reply to make. “ Friend,” 
said he at last, “1 thank thee extremely 
for thy offer, and though I would not 
be ungracious, it is yet borne in upon me 
to testify to thee that as to the stone 
itself and the fortune—of which thou 
speakest-—I have no inclination to re- 
ceive either the one or the other. Each 
is the fruit of theft, rapine, and mur 


der. The jewel I have myself beheld 
three times stained, as it were, with 
the blood of my fellow men, so that 


it now has so little value in my sight 
that I would not give a peppercorn to 
Indeed, there is no induce- 
ment in the world that could persuade 
me to accept it. As to the rest of thy 
offer, I have only to say that 
T am, four months hence, to be married 
to a very comely young woman of Ken- 
sington, in Pennsylvania, by name Mar- 
tha Dobbs—and therefore I am not at 
liberty to consider my inclinations in any 
other direction.” 

Having so delivered himself, Jonathan 


possess it. 


generous 


bowed with such ease as his stiff and 
awkward joints might command, and 


thereupon withdrew from the presence of 
the charmer, who, with cheeks suffused 
with blushes and with eyes averted, made 
no endeavor to detain him. 

So ended the only adventure of mo- 
ment that ever happened him in all his 
life. For, thereafter, he contented him- 
self with such excitement as his mercan- 
tile profession and his extremely peace 
ful existence might afford. 


Qs 
Opilogue 


In conelusion it may be said that when 
the worthy Jonathan Rugg was married 
to Martha Dobbs the following year, 
some mysterious friend presented to 
the bride a rope of pearls of such con- 
siderable value that, when they 
realized into money, our hero was en- 
abled to enter into partnership with his 
former patron, the worthy Jeremiah Doo- 
little, and that having made such a be- 
ginning, he by and by arose to become, 
in his way, one of the leading merchants 
of his native town of Philadelphia. 


were 




















My Audience with the Tashi Lama 


BY SVEN 


HEDIN 


Victorian Memorial Medal R.G.S., and the Karl Ritter Medal, Berlin Geographical Socicty 


AM here in Shigatse, the most sacred 
town of Tibet and of the whole 
Buddhistie world. But first a few 

words of my journey. Even now, when the 
river is at its lowest and the ice-flakes are 
dancing along on the bright-green water, 
the Brahmaputra is a gigantic and im- 
posing river, passing through the most 
magnificent scenery, with majestic moun- 
tains on both sides. The first days, how- 
ever, we were riding along in raging storm 
with clouds of dust and sand, forming 
here and there great banks. Parties of 
pilgrims were on their way to the New- 
vear’s Festival. There was no annoy- 
ance, no troublesome curiosity. Most of 
those who were riding dismounted and 
greeted us politely. On our right we had 
the river, and we followed the northern 
bank during eight hours, until we arrived 
in the town of Runzma, where we 
camped in a grove of high poplars and 
willows; we delighted in hearing the 
wind whistling in the trees, although 
these were leafless. I now could get for 
dinner fowl and soup, onion and eggs; 
it was a weleome change from the 
eternal mutton. All the time since we 
were in the Ngangtse-tso country I had 
been living mostly on sour milk, but this 
became distasteful and was replaced by 
eggs. We had a very long march to the 
town of Dha-na. All the road from Je to 
Dha-na is full of temples, many of them 
rather large and imposing. The town is 
very picturesquely situated on the top of 
a terrace, built of boulders, and beneath is 
the vast river. We were riding through 
a row of towns and gardens, and often 
along parts of the bank, which is under 
water during the summer. 

T let the caravan proceed on its way, 
while I myself took a boat in order to 
row, or rather to drift, towards the mouth 
of Shigatse valley. At Dha-na there are 
a great number of boats, on which the 
country produce is brought to the town. 
They consist of a skeleton of ribs and 


sticks, over which there are stretched four 
hides—a clumsy but very practical two- 
oared boat with necessary appurtenances. 
iad I known that it would be a trip 
of seven hours we should have provided 
ourselves with provisions; however, every- 
thing went right. A great number of 
boats with pilgrims and peasants from 
the neighboring country passed us before 
we started, but we soon overtook them. 
The women wore their finest dresses, 
made in the most motley and fantastic 
way, with high bows in the neck richly 
studded with corals and _ turquoises. 
Most of the boats had pennants with 
prayers inscribed, and over the railing of 
some of them were hanging idols in sil- 
ver cases, in order to make the pilgrim- 
age on the river specially blessed. In 
some of them they were cooking over a 
small fire and drinking tea, and con- 
stantly chattering. 

At first we went ahead at a tremendous 
speed. The water was often so shallow 
that the bottom of the river seemed sud- 
denly to raise itself, while in the dis- 
tance we had the mountains with their 
branches and valleys, and temples on the 
lower hills. It was strange and fantastic. 
Every now and again we saw prayer-pen- 
nants on the banks fastened to high poles. 
We passed towns, caravans and peasants, 
driving their asses—an animal we had not 
seen for a long time, with the exception 
of the wild ass in Tibet. There are few 
turns on the river, but some of them are 
so sharp that the rower has to apply all 
his strength. We were accompanied the 
whole way by drifting ice-flakes, which 
bumped against each other and the banks, 
which afforded a strange sight. The 
river often divides into one or more chan- 
nels, but the boatman knows his way. 

I first thought of using my own boat— 
that would have been splendid—but I 
could hardly trust it to anybody else, and 
besides T was engaged in mapping. The 
boat would have caused a great sensation, 
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fine as it was, compared to these clumsy 
crafts. The river now turned to the right 
side of the valley, with the perpendicular 
nountainsides towards the water, only 
leaving space for a small path, where wi 
saw them carrying their boats back to 
Dha-na. One boat is just a sufficient 
burden for one man. They came along 
marehing in rows like gigantic beetles, 
with the boats on their backs. We now 
came upon a number of most magnificent 
views. The river runs close up to the 
dark mountainside, surrounded by the 
wildest scenery. At the toot of a rock 
we saw hundreds of boats dragged up on 
the bank, and quantities of straw, hay, 
ete. It is the harbor; behind the point is 
the entrance of the valley which leads up 
to Shigatse. 

Here we were received by some of our 
men. Our boatman got four times his 
pay and he was all satisfaction. We 
started our ride up the valley while the 
sun was setting. It was not pitch dark, 
however, till we reached Shigatse. In 
narrow lanes we were riding between 
the white houses of the town. To the 
right we see the outlines of its “ Dzong,” 
or eastle. Some of the inhabitants ap- 
proached us and took us into a garden, 
at the gate of which there was a fine 
house with an open baleony. Muhamed 
Isa, who first arrived with the chief of 
the caravan, informed me that I was al- 
lowed to stay on the ground floor, but I 
preferred my tent under the poplars. 

At nine o’clock a gentleman appeared 
who said he was one of the Tashi Lama’s 
officials, whe, on his own initiative, had 
come to ask for information, name, na- 
tionality, caravan, place of destination, 
the way we had come, ete. Everything 
was taken down, but we never saw him 
again. The whole of the following day 
passed without anybody appearing, which 
however suited me, as T had a dreadful 
cough and eold, and stayed in bed till 
past eleven, and dozed for the remainder 
of the day. In the evening I sent Mu- 
hamed Isa up to the monastery of Tashi- 
lumpo, the gilded roof of which was 
shining from the mountain, about twelve 
minutes’ walk from our garden. He 
went to see a high lama, who said that 
he would send some one the next morn- 
ing to take further particulars about me 
and my errand. At the same time the 


mandarin here, Ma, came to call. He is 
a stout old fellow, who was all kindness 
and politeness, but angry because the 
Tashi Lama had not honored him even 
with an answer, although four days had 
elapsed since he had asked for an audi 
ence. This was anything but a bright 
prospect for me, when not even the first 
Chinese at Shigatse could be received. 
These were the experiences of the first 
day. The next day was the festival, to 
which I hardly could go without permis 
sion, especially since the Tashi Lama 
himself was to be present at the games. 
Strange and not-to-be-forgotten days! 
It is rather peculiar to come and eall at 
6.30 4.M. I was, however, called, and 
dressed myself in a hurry, a mat was put 
in the tent, and the visitors were re- 
ceived, although I looked rather haggard 
from the cold. It was the Tashi Lama’s 
chief munshi, Lobsang Tsering, and a 
young Chinese official. They were ex- 
ceedingly polite and kind, but they had 
several objections, saying that a Eu- 
ropean could not be permitted to attend 
the games, which were only intended for 
the inhabitants of the country, and that 
the honor of being in the presence of the 
Holy Lama was only granted to very few 
mortals. Then we went on chatting and 
diseussing till nine o’elock. They asked 
about everything, and naturally had 
never heard of poor Sweden. We wrote 
the name in Swedish, English, and 
Chinese (Sviding-que). Only then it 
struck me that I ought to show them 
the passport which our minister in Lon- 
don, Count Wrangel, had procured me. 
I regretted that it was not made out for 
Tibet, but only for East Turkestan. I 
produced it at all events. The China- 
man perused it with open eyes and trans- 
lated it into Tibetan to Lobsang Tse- 
ring. Then both observed: “ But why— 
why did you not show this at once? It 
would have saved us all these consulta- 
tions. It is a very fine passport. You 
come at once under Chinese protection.” 
I told them, what was true, that I had 
not thought of it, as the passport was 
made out for East Turkestan only, but 
they said that it didn’t matter. It was 
at any rate a genuine and very fine 
Chinese passport. It was buried in one 
of my trunks, but certainly it came in 
very handy now. The Chinaman disap- 
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MY AUDIENCE WITH 
peared, taking the passport with him. 
After an hour, during which time I po- 
litely asked Lobsang Tsering to go out 
in my garden whilst I was having my 
breakfast, the Chinese returned and in- 
formed me that I would be welcomed to 
the games. At 10.30 a.m. Tsatserkan, 
a young Chinese official from the Vati- 
can, eame to fetch me. Only a few men 
were allowed to accompany me, and I 
chose the interpreter, Muhamed Isa, Rob- 
ert, Tsering, Namgal and Rapsang. 

I was told that I had to be nicely 
dressed, wherefore I put on my eve- 
ning dress and orders and appeared as 
grand as possible. Then the ulster and 
the cashmere boots, which could be 
changed for black shoes at the palace, 
whereupon we left on horseback. We 
dismounted at the chief entrance and 
proceeded up-hill through steep and nar- 
row lanes. There was any number of 
beggars and pilgrims, and we could 
hardly get along. Finally we entered a 
dark passage full of lamas of all degrees. 
Every one stepped aside and greeted us 
politely. When in the darkness I came 
to an unexpected step I always felt a 
strong arm supporting me—it was a 
lama. My friend of the morning, Lob- 
sang Tsering, Tsatserkan, and another 
high lama were my guides. All these 
three had been in India with the Tashi 
Lama about a year ago. The two high- 
est had been ordered to attend upon me 
during my stay at Shigatse. We were 
going through long passages and cor- 
ridors, and arrived at last on a balcony, 
from which there was a splendid view 
of the other balconies, terraces, and gal- 
leries surrounding the yard where the 
games should take place, and opposite to 
us was the great box adorned with yel- 
low silk and golden fringes where the 
holiest of all Holy Men should sit. 
There was a comfortable chair with soft 
cushions for me. The sun was shin- 
ing warmly and the ulster was not re- 
quired, wherefore I showed myself in all 
my grandeur. 

What a splendid view from this fine 
seat! A sea of human beings, a mosaic 
of human heads, everything in red, yel- 
low, blue, everything in vivid and 
sereaming colors, every one in their best 
dresses. There we, first of all, see the 
real Tibetans, probably the same number 
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of men and women, all wearing their 
hair very high, the more studded with 
precious stones and trinkets the better; 
some high ladies, the wives of officials, 
wear big white ruffs on the neck, set 
with gems. There were also women from 
the Dogpa mountains, strangely attired, 
as well as Mongols, Butanese, Nepalese, 
Ladakese. Officials of different rank, 
some of them in gold-embroidered yellow 
silk dresses, with immense mushroomlike 
hats, others in red dresses. The variety 
of color is greater than in a paint-box. 
One becomes amazed, blinded and fas- 
cinated at the bright spectacle before 
him. The arena is rather limited, and 
we can see that all the roofs are crowded 
with people, even up under the golden 
roofs over the graves of the high priests, 

and in the midst of all this splendor 
and all these colors you see paupers in 
rags, erying children and miserable beg- 
gar women. 

Now the temple bells were ringing in 
the festival, and from the monastery’s 
high baleonies sounded the copper cym- 
bals with a solemn dignity, and a con- 
viction as if calling out to the moun- 
tains and valleys, “To all the countries 
of the world shall this song of praise go 
forth.” This signal meant that the 
lamas were drinking tea and preparing 
themselves for the festival, and the six 
thousand people present are shouting at 
the top of their voices. Still a consid- 
erable time elapses; then we see a pro- 
cession of lamas in yellow dresses enter- 
ing the box of the Tashi Lama. They 
are the high lamas carrying the robes. 
Everybody rises and silence prevails. 
Yet an interval; then arrives the Tashi 
Lama, wearing a tall, yellow mitre and 
in yellow gold-embroidered silk robes, 
and takes his seat, cross-legged, behind 
a yellow curtain in the middle of the 
front of the box. A small oblong open- 
ing in a suitable position, for his head, 
is fixed in the curtain, from which long 
silk fringes are hanging down. At his 
right is seated his younger brother, 
Ghunz Ghushuk; at his left his master, 
and then his old deaf and dumb mother, 
Tashi Hlamo. There was also in the 
first row his chief secretary, a small, 
stout, healthy-looking cardinal, with a 
head like a billiard-ball, besides a num- 
ber of high lamas, all in yellow silk. It 
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is really an imposing spectacle. It permitted, and made a sketch of th 


seems as if we have before us the whole 
Buddhistie world—coneclave of venerable 
cardinals. The effect was not spoiled by 
their move;.-nts or the way in which 
they talked. One can hear how low they 
are talking in the presence of the Holy 
Man. Th: ir movements are slow, meas- 
ured and full of dignity. They take 
their seats gracefully, they move their 
arms in a stately manner, they are 
leaning slowly towards each other when 
conversing. It is a picture of real state- 
liness, devoid of any vulgarity. The mo- 
ment the Holy Man enters, the peopie 
stand up silently like shadows, and we 
see this crowd of nomads, who have come 
from the mountains and the valleys, fall- 
ing down with the face to the ground 
ind with folded hands, worshipping 
Tashi Lama. They seem to be earried 
away by holy veneration in his presence, 
while his face can only be seen now and 
then through the small opening in the 
curtain. The copper cymbals are now 
ringing again, and a choir of magnificent 
men’s voices, now rising, now falling, is 
singing a hymn. The singers cannot be 
seen, but the song carries one away with 
fascination, and soon it dies away. 

The games now commence. First 
comes sacred music. The cymbals are so 
long that they have to be struck against 
the shoulders of lama-boys—novices from 
the monastery schools at Tashi-lumpo; 
forty colossal drums and flutes. They 
all seat themselves, forming a square in 
the arena. Ten chief lamas in yellow 
dresses, and wearing tall helmets, take 
their seats on the tribune above. Each 
of them is chief of one thousand lamas; 
there are four of them at Tashi-lumpo, 
but one is ill. 

While wild and fantastic music is 
being played for three hours, dancing 
lamas, attired in the most strange, ridic- 
ulous and costly dresses, enter and dance 
in front of Tashi Lama’s box. They are 
wearing masks representing wild ani- 
mals, good and evil spirits taken from 
the inexhaustible sources of the symbolic 
and demoniacal legends of the lamas. 
Eleven grand banners of gay colors, 
representing different gods, are brought 
in, rolled out and lowered in front of the 
pope of the lamas. 

I wrote down everything as far as time 





scene. It is impossible now to relate it 
all. The final item on the programm 
was a bonfire in the yard; and an im- 
mense piece of paper, on which was writ 
ten everything that one wished to get rid 
of, was held over it. A lama enters, car- 
rying a bowl containing some inflamma 
ble stuff, which he pours over the fire to 
make it flame up into a big blaze, which 
instantaneously consumes the paper, and 
the crowd burst out in great joy, because 
they believe that the power of the evil 
spirit has been broken. The feast called 
Losar is the New-year’s festival. It is 
also celebrated in honor of the victory of 
Light and of the growing life of the 
world; also in honor of the end of the 
winter and its darkness and of the be 
ginning of gentle spring. 

During the three hours which the 
games lasted, Tashi Lama spent at least 
half the time peeping at me. I often 
eaught his glance, but the distance was 
too great to enable me to see his features, 
and I had forgotten my field-glasses, 
which perhaps was just as well, as it 
would have been a breach of etiquette to 
gaze at the Holy Man through glasses; 
although they would have been useful 
so far as the ladies were concerned. But 
I consoled myself, as those who passed 
in front of my box seemed to be more 
related to the unbeautiful than to the 
Venus of Milo. Among the many 
thousands I could not trace the least 
likeness to Milo, but they were smart and 
richly dressed. During the whole perform- 
ance we were offered liberally—almost 
too liberally—Tsamba, tea, dried fruits, 
sweets and Tibetan cakes, and, best of 
all, mandarins from Sikking, figs from 
Sining-fu, and raisins from India. When- 
ever a fresh serving took place an elder- 
ly lama, who was taking the host’s part, 
said, “ Pantjen Rimpotje [Tashi Lama] 
hopes that you will make yourself at 
home.” Before the commencement of 
the games he had sent a lama to my gar- 
den with a big “kadasch,” a long piece 
of white silk, as a greeting of welcome. 

From the games I went to my Chinese 
friend and neighbor, Colonel Ma, and 
talked with him for a long time. On my 
return my two attendants were already 
in the garden, bringing with them a 
whole caravan of asses, laden with pres- 
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ents in kind from Tashi Lama, such as 
flour. rice, corn for the horses, ete., and, 
oddly enough, a silver coin, forty-six 
tange (fifteen rupees), to buy meat with. 
[he men in charge of the caravan re- 
ceived twenty rupees as a tip. 
attendants brought the message that His 


The two 


Holiness desired to see me the follow- 
ing morning, and that I ought to be at 
the head entrance at nine 
ill state. 
In the morning I had my breakfast 
and dressed myself as smartly as for any 
ball at the Government House. 


panied by the same persons who had been 


o'clock in 


Accom- 


in attendance on me at the games, we 
again rode up to Tashi-lumpo, and pro- 
ceeded up the hill, as the house in which 
Tashi Lama dwells towers above the 
highest point of this town of temples. It 
is a block of white buildings with large 
projecting windows and huge awnings. 

We are ushered into the chief secre- 
tary’s room—a splendid reception-room, 
full of idols in eases of real gold. Red 
is the prevalent color of the room. 
From the window one sees the numer- 
ous temple roofs and has a fine view of 
the valley. 

Thus we are sitting, chatting for about 
an hour. He shows me a number of pho- 
tographs from the Chief Lama’s trip 
through India, and he is delighted to see 
how well I recognize Lord Minto, General 
Kitchener, Mrs. Dunlop Smith and the 
whole suite. Tea is handed round in 
bowls with silver saucers. A lama now 
came in and whispered to the old man, 
who informed me that the Tashi Lama 
was waiting for me; he had only just 
finished his prayers. Steep steps are con- 
stantly taking us higher up, and the con- 
versation becomes more and more silent, 
and eventually dies out. In all the cor 
ridors and passages there are lamas stand 
ing, silent as monuments, lcoking at us. 
Lobsang Tsering whispers that we have 
now come to the last anteroom, where I 
can arrange myself and put on the black 
shoes. We then mount the last steps and 
arrive in the room outside the one where 
His Holiness will receive us. None ex- 
cept Robert and Muhamed Isa were al- 
lowed to proceed any further. My pres- 
ent, consisting of an expensive medicine- 
case, is now taken charge of by a lama 
and is carried in. T was asked whether I 
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knew Tibetan. As my knowledge thereof 
is rather meagre, the interpreter had to 
accompany me. Otherwise His Holiness 
would have received me all by myself. 
We enter; near the door I make a deep 
bow, then a few more until I come close 
up to Tashi Lama, who is sitting on a 
small bench fixed to the wall in a win 
dow recess, with a small table in front of 
him. He is dressed as an ordinary lama, 
in red garments; he nods to me kindly, 
ind gives me both his hands, asking me to 


sit down in an easy chair close to him. 


Half of the room is roofed in, the other 
half is like an open yard; the room is a 
striking contrast to that of the secretary, 
being extraordinarily simple ; not a sin- 
gle idol, no furniture, no mats, only the 
cold stone floor. Through the window his 
dreamy eyes look out over this sinful 
world towards the, to us invisible, Nir- 
vana, where his spirit in time will find 
rest. He is Pantjen Rimpotje, or Tsong 
Kapas’s reincarnation. The great doc- 
tor’s soul has settled in Tashi Lama’s 
When a Tashi Lama 
dies, Tsong Kapas’s soul is transferred to 


transient body. 


his suecessor,—a child being selected by 
the Conclave. The present Tubden 
Tjoki Nima Gele Namdja is the sixth 
Tashi Lama, and is at present the holiest 
person in the whole lama world. 

What did we talk about? He asked 
me first if I had gone through many 
hardships, and whether I had felt the 
cold very much at Tjang-tang; then he 
expressed his regret at the bad reception 
IT had met with. The reason was that I 
had come so quietly, and nobody knew 
that I was the right person who was ex- 
pected. Now everything should be done 
for my comfort; he had given instrue 
tions to that effect. He then asked about 
my country, where it was situated, and 
about the population, then about the 
countries of Europe. The kings and em- 
perors interested him greatly. He fur 
ther inquired about the Japanese and the 
war with Russia, about the countries I 
had travelled in, about India and her 
riches. He asked about the route to 
Sweden, as if he intended to pay a return 
visit. He asked to be remembered very 
much to Lord Sahib (Minto); he should 
never forget the latter’s hospitality. 
“Don’t forget it,” he said; “ promise me 
that you write to him and say that I am 
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often—often thinking of him. Remember 
me also to Lord Kitchener.” Of his lord- 
ship he showed me a signed photograph. 
Then he returned to the sovereigns of the 
world and produced a photographic group 
of them. Under each photo was written 
the name and the country in Tibetan. 
IIe asked about each of them separately. 
He was greatly interested in the princes 
of Europe; he who is more powerful 
than all the kings of the earth, he who 
governs the faith and thought of all the 
people, from Kalmucks on the Volga to 
the Buriats by the Baikal, from the 
coast of the Arctie to the scorching sun 
of India. 

Strange and _ never - to - be - forgotten 
Tashi Lama! TI shall always remember 
him. He is just twenty-five years old. 
He presented, on his birthday, valuable 
presents to all the lama temples. <A 
special grand lama was sent to the mon- 
astery at Ladak. He himself is leading 
a simple life, and sits in his recess by 
the window and listens to the whistling 
of the wind and looks out over the val- 
ley. Never has any person made such a 
deep and lasting impression upon me—not 
as a god in human shape, but as a hu- 
man being of godly purity, chastity and 
perfection. One never forgets his glance, 
and I have never seen such a smile, such 
a finely cut mouth, such a noble face, 
full of goodness and charity. Whosoever 
he may be, he is an extraordinary and ex- 
ceptional man—so gentle, so refined, so 
noble. His smile never left him, and 
every time our glances met he nodded 
so kindly, as if he would say, “ Be 
convineed, I am your best friend.” That 
smile I shall always remember, as long as 
T live, as the most wonderful T have seen. 
All my impressions of Tibet and Brahma- 
putra are nothing compared to it. We 
were offered tea and fruits the whole time 
by lamas who walked avout silent as 
ghosts, on tiptoe. A simple cup for the 
Tashi Lama; he always drank at the 
same time as I, so as to show that he was 
not too holy to descend to my level. A 
group of lamas, standing some little 
distance off, was told now and then by 
a wave of his hand to leave the room 
when he wanted to ask about something 
which he thought did not concern them. 

As usual, I was somewhat bold in my 
demands. I asked for his photograph, 


which he willingly promised me. I w 
even to be permitted to take a photo 
graph of him if he were allowed to pho 
tograph me. I might return with the 
camera whenever I desired. He showed 
me his camera and told me that a lama 
was doing the developing, and had a sep 
arate dark room. I even asked him to 
give me a passport for any possible fu- 
ture travels in his country, and I also 
asked him to give me one of his officials 
as a guide and escort. Yes.—with the 
greatest pleasure! I should have every- 
thing! At last I asked permission to 
see the whole of Tashi-lumpo, to sketch 
and to photograph there. “ Yes, with 
pleasure; I have already given instruc- 
tions to the lamas, who will show you 
everything — everything.” There were 
no difficulties here—and all this’ in 
Tibet! I could understand that he liked 
me, for when the visit had lasted for two 
hours, and IT made a sign that I intended 
to get up, he made me sit down in the 
chair again, saying, “Oh no, you must 
stay a little longer.” This was repeated, 
until I had been there exactly three hours. 
When I showed him my small French 
camera he held his hands under mine, 
as if he would support them. Then I ex- 
plained to him about the medicine-case, 
which excited his astonishment and 
liveliest interest. I had to explain every- 
thing to him; the morphia syringe, with 
its fine case and all its appurtenances, 
pleased him especially. To begin with, 
both of us were somewhat shy, but that 
passed off soon and we became the best 
of friends. We were much fascinated 
with each other. 

At last he called for some lamas and 
ordered them to show me all I had come 
to see. He then gave me both his hands 
again and shook mine, nodding his head, 
whilst his delightful smile was playing 
on his lips, and I retired backwards. His 
glances followed me with a smile, and 
he was waving his hand to me the whole 
time, till I disappeared through the door 
leading out to the anteroom. When I 
came down the first flight of steps, where 
a number of lamas were waiting, they 
gazed at me silently with big eyes, and 
no doubt thought that a special grace 
had befallen me, since the audience had 
lasted such a long time. 

We then visited all the most important 
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APPROXIMATE ROUTE OF SVEN HEDIN’S JOURNEY 


As the British government refused to permit Dr. Hedin to cross the Indian frontier into Tibet, he outfitted his 
expedition at Lehin the summer of 1906, and started northeast, crossing into Tibet from Aksai-chin, a part of Chinese 
Turkestan. He then travelled east, avoiding the routes of other explorers, and surveying Lake Lighten, Yeshil-kul, 
and other lakes. Reaching the great white patch on the map, between the routes of Bower and de Rhins, he 
crossed it from northwest to southeast, exploring 840 miles of hitherto unknown country, and bringing to light 
many new lakes, rivers, and mountain ranges. He reached the south edge of the completely unknown near 
Lake Ammoniac South of this lake he found that the Indian survey of the mountains and lakes to the southeast 
was quite erroneous. In the little known region between Ngangtse-tso and the Brahmaputra or Tsanpo he 
discovered a gigantic mountain range and a complete labyrinth of very high mountains and rivers, altogether 


changing the map of this region. His route map, in 2 
the way from Leh to Shigatse. 


parts of the temple, all the lecture- 
rooms, and all the five Tashi Lama’s 
sepulchral chambers, filled with the finest 
gold and precious stones of priceless 
value. In a room where there was hang- 
ing an immense picture of Tsong Kapas, 
and where a servant offered us refresh- 
ments, came a lama with greetings from 
Tashi Lama, and expressions of hope that 
I would not get too tired by walking so 
much. We could not do any more, as a 
storm was gathering and darkened the 
Vor. CXV —No. 687.—44 


o sheets, is very detailed. He was exactly a half year on 


sky with flying dust, and before we ar- 
rived home it had overtaken us. 

I spent the whole of the next day in 
the temple and made some sketches, al- 
though the weather was rather bad. 
There was a big fair the following day 
for the people, and it was great fun to 
mix with them. Thousands of specta- 
tors had gathered in the fields; on the 
west terrace was a sea of heads, and a 
town of white and blue tents, where the 
dzongs, the huge blue tents of the civic 
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otticials, attracted my special attention. 
I had a splendid place, guarded by the 
police in red tunics and with yellow caps 
and pigtails. In front of us was the 
arena, and on the other side there was 
again a dense crowd. The riders num- 
hered seventy, all attired in the most 
fantastic and gay dresses, and reminded 
one of Spanish ecavaliers, all in immense 
mushroomlike hats with red feathers, 
and yellow silk dresses with blue vests, 
the quivers filled with long arrows and 
bows carried in sheaths. The horses have 
big feathers and are richly adorned with 
gay pennants flying in the wind, their 
tails tied with ribbons and with a big 
bow near the end. They have ring- 
ing bells and richly decorated saddle- 
cloths. The whole is a fantastic and 
gay picture. Just inside the arena are 
two targets hanging in a kind of gallows. 

Now comes the first rider in the wild- 
est gallop, then the whole row, one after 
the other, raising a cloud of dust. Dur- 
ing the second ride they were shooting 
at the targets while riding at the highest 
speed. They have to hit them both, the 
distance between them being sixty metres. 
When the arrow hits the red spot a 
cloud of red dust issues from it. The 
second item on the programme is shoot- 
ing with guns, with blank cartridges, at 
the first target, and with bows at the 
other. Only a few of them managed to 


BY MILDRED I. 


HE little sober field dropped down 
From the low murmuring wood 
To the gray river, and where T stood 

The plaintive grass was thin and brown. 

Far on, upon the windy hill, 

Some little mist of green went by 

And soon was gone, unwilling to try 
So bleak a May and chill. 


get their bows in order. Everything 
went off well, notwithstanding the reck- 
less speed of the horses. I was, of course, 
the object of a rather inquisitive curi- 
osity, and the wildest crushing and push- 
ing, which not even the whips of the 
police could prevent. 

Tashi Lama again sent for me and 
asked if it was convenient to me to come 
and photograph him. This time I put 
on an ordinary suit. The audience lasted 
two hours and a half. He was just as 
charming and amiable as before, and 
wanted to know all I had been doing, 
and if I had been shown everything I 
wanted to see. He was this time more 
of a human being than on the last occa- 
sion. I saw him leave his usual sitting 
position, as he got up and moved about. 
He inquired about my camera, looked at 
it and took two snap-shots of me. After- 
wards tea was served; then presents were 
brought to me of pieces of Tibetan cloth, 
Chinese golden cloth, at sixty rupees per 
yard, a pair of silver-mounted copper 
bowls, and a saucer with a lid of silver- 
gilt. He handed me himself a Buddhist 
Bible and a kadahk. Finally, he asked 
me to inform him of everything which I 
desired; everything should be arranged. 
Muhamed Isa received a money present. 

One of my richest and dearest mem- 
ories in all my life is Tashi Lama—this 
remarkable and noble personality. 


Innocence 
McNEAL-SWEENEY 


3ut suddenly I was all aware 
Of Spring; for as I stept there ran 
About my foot a fairy clan 
And tugged against the boisterous air. 
The frosty sun, the time unkind, 
Forbade that flowers should be bold. 
But here, blue. white, and palely gold, 
Was innocence, blowing in the wind. 
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Mother 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


HEN Nathaniel Roberts lost his 

wife, her Blake relations were 

confident that he would marry 
again as soon as decency permitted ;— 
“or sooner,” said his sister-in-law, with 
a hard lip. 

There was a shocked murmur from an 
elderly cousin, but Miss Blake nodded her 
head. “Yes; I am merely watching to 
see how soon he will be consoled.” 

She watched from the very day of the 
funeral. Her tearfully keen eyes, under 
heavy black brows, were always upon the 
young widower to detect the first symp- 
tom of consolation. “He will make 
‘Boy,’ as he calls him, the excuse,” she 
declared in melancholy confidence to 
the Blake connection; “ widowers al- 
ways do that. They say they have to 
‘give their children a mother.” As if 
Nettie’s own sister wasn’t better than 
any stepmother!” 

The cousin looked doubtful. “ Sup- 
pose you wanted to get married yourself, 
Frances?” she said; “who would take 
eare of little Nat then?” 

“T hope, my dear Harriet,” replied 
Miss Blake, “that I would never ‘ want’ 
to get married. No refined woman 
‘wants’ to get married; she may marry,— 
refined women do marry; my sainted 
Nettie did. But I am sure she never 
‘wanted’ to. No; I shall just devote 
myself to Nettie’s child. I have told 
Nathaniel that he and the baby are to 
live here,—though it is very troublesome 
to have a man about; but it’s a duty I 
owe poor sister Nettie. I did, however, 
say I would have to ask him not to smoke 
in the house. So he is coming.” 

He came; a lean, silent, soft-eyed fel- 
low, who did his smoking in his office, 
and who bounded up-stairs to his little 
boy’s nursery the minute he got home in 
the evening. He would have been glad 
to delay his departure in the morning so 
that he could see Boy take his bath, but 
Miss Frances frowned at the suggestion. 


“Tt would be most improper!” she 
said; “I always test the temperature of 
the water, and watch Ellen when she 
bathes the child; but I could not be 
present if you were in the room.” 

The father did not insist. Instead, he 
hurried home every night in time to give 
Boy his bottle, and he used to be so 
long over the tender task that he was 
often late for dinner, which did not en- 
dear him to his sister-in-law ;—“ And, oh 
dear! the cigar smoke in his clothing!” 
said Miss Blake, with delicate disgust. 

Miss Blake had other reasons for dis- 
gust; it appeared that Davis, the wet- 
nurse, was not “ Mrs.” Davis. When Miss 
Blake discovered this, which she did by 
judicious questioning as to “ Mr.” Davis’s 
business, she promptly ordered the young 
woman out of the house. Her little 
nephew, spurning an offered bottle, howl- 
ed upon an empty stomach; but though 
the noise he made was very distress- 
ing, she bore it rather than have Net- 
tie’s child and her own roof defiled by 
such a presence. When her brother- 
in-law came home in the evening, she 
told him what she had done—of course, 
with the delicacy proper to such a sub- 
ject,—and his annoyance was only an- 
other proof of the difference between 
men and women. 

“Tt wasn’t our business,” he said, an- 
grily; “as long as she took such good 
care of Boy, how did it concern us? Be- 
sides, poor girl! the doctor told me she 
was heart-broken at losing her own baby, 
and Boy was a comfort to her.” 

“You knew it!” 

“Of course I knew it.” 

“And you engaged her!” gasped Miss 
Frances. 

“T was looking for a wet-nurse, not a 
saint,” he said, dryly. But he made no 
further protest. It was Frances’s house, 
and she had a right to say who should be 
in it. 


And besides, so long as she made Boy 
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comfortable, he was not interested in 
her moral standards. Boy was his one 
absorbing thought; and in all that first 
vear of devotion to his little son, not 
even the watchful aunt saw a shadow 
of consolation as big as a woman’s hand 
on the horizon of his heart. He did not 
make the slightest effort to “give the 
child a mother”;—and then, suddenly, 
the possibility of doing so was taken from 
him: Boy died.—*“* Because his father 
would have the window open right by the 
erib,” Frances Blake said, weeping in her 
heavy erépes. And then she told the 
Blake relations that it almost seemed as 
if Providence had taken the poor child 
to heaven, to his own lovely mother, to 
save him from his father’s faithless- 
ness ;—“ for, of course, now he’ll marry 
again; widowers always marry when 
they have no children; they make lone- 
liness the excuse. He has left me, you 
know, and gone to housekeeping by him- 
self; that is the first step.” 

And yet, though this first step was 
taken, and the “ decent ” period had cer- 
tainly elapsed, and the excuse of lone- 
liness following the loss of his child 
was obvious to everybody, the faith- 
less husband remained single. Two 
years — three years-—five years! Miss 
Frances Blake softened; then, sudden- 
ly, hardened. 

“T know men!” she said; “ Nathaniel 
would marry again unless—unless there 
were some unworthy reason. Do you re- 
member his shocking indifference when 
I found out about that depraved wom- 
an, Nat’s wet-nurse? And, my dear, 
do you know, I heard—(1 am not curi- 
ous, but I thought it my duty to find 
out about the creature); Nathaniel paid 
her board until she got another place! 
I taxed him with it, and he admitted that 
he had ‘looked after her. A very sus- 
picious phrase for a man to use, it 
strikes me.” 

“T think it shows a kind heart,” the 
Blake cousin murmured. 

And Miss Frances said, eoldly: “ Be- 
ware of allowing charity to degenerate 
into laxity, Harriet. No; I shouldn’t 
wonder at all if some horrid affair keeps 
him bound, for I’ve recognized from the 
very first that he is the kind of man who 
marries again.” 

But “horrid affairs” always leak out, 


in time; and when ten years passed, and 
twelve, and _ still Nathaniel Roberts’s 
reputation—except in regard to smoking 

would have been a credit to Czrsar’s 
wife, Miss Blake had to back down. She 
asked him to dinner every other Sunday 
evening, instead of once a month, and 
she told all the Blake relations that his 
faithfulness was _ beautiful,—“ Though 
probably,” said Miss Frances, “he isn’t 
very susceptible. He doesn’t seem to care 
about anybody. And do you remember 
how composed he was when dear little 
Nat died? Indifferent, uncharitable peo- 
ple would say.” 

“ Still waters,” the cousin began, mild- 
ly; but Nathaniel’s sister-in-law made an 
impatient gesture. 

“Oh, Harriet! As if a father who 
cared, could look down into his baby’s 
coffin, and never shed a tear. That’s 
what Nathaniel did. Though you would 
think that mere self-reproach about open- 
ing the window by the crib might have 
brought tears. But how time flies! Do 
you realize that the 22d was Nat’s 
twelfth birthday? I don’t believe Na- 
thanie! ever thinks of it!” 

The Blake cousin was silent. In her 
own mind she harked back to something 
that happened on the 22d—a chance 
encounter with Mr. Roberts in a toy- 
shop.... Nathaniel, his legs tucked 
around the pedestal of a revolving-stool, 
his near-sighted eyes peering into the 
mechanism of a small steam-engine, was 
speaking anxiously to the clerk: “ You 
don’t think it’s too complicated for a 
boy of twelve ?” 

“Oh no, sir; why, last year, for his 
eleventh birthday, you got that auto- 
matic steamboat for him. He made that 
go, didn’t he?” 

Nathaniel mumbled something, and 
then, glancing up, found the elderly 
Blake cousin beside him and blushed to 
the roots of his hair. “ Why, Harriet—” 
he stammered; “what are you ‘doing in 
a toy-shop ?” 

“What are you doing?” she retorted, 
laughing; and the salesman, with the 
intimacy of the toy-counter, offered a 
genial explanation: “The gentleman 
buys his little boy’s birthday present 
here every year.” 

Miss Harriet was stricken into silence; 
Nathaniel said, briefly, “ I’ll take the en- 
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gine”; and as they stood waiting for the 
package, neither of them spoke. On the 
street, as he was helping her into a ear, 
he said, under his breath, “I get things 
to give away on his birthday.—Harriet,” 
he added, so suddenly that his voice was 
harsh, “do you think that—that his crib 
was too near the window ?” 

“No! of course not,” she said; “ Na- 
thaniel, don’t have such thoughts; they’re 
not safe,”—and then her car came along, 
and she had to get in. As she took her 
seat she slipped her handkerchief under 
her veil and wiped her eyes. She never 
told Frances. ... And without being told, 
how eould Frances guess that the wound 
of his boy’s death had healed into a sear 
that was callous to all small interests 
or troubles,—his own, or other people’s. 

Indeed Miss’ Blake’s charge, of not 
caring for anybody, was pretty well 
founded. He had no social ties; some- 
times he dropped into his club, and 
sat smoking, and listening to other 
men’s talk; but he never invited any- 
body to come home with him and take 
not-luck; first, because the pot was not 
very good, for he was at the merey of 
a working housekeeper with no cold- 
mutton imagination; but mostly because 
he really would not have known what to 
do with a guest. He had no small talk— 
perhaps no great talk, either; and in his 
gentle selfishness, of which, like most 
passively selfish people, he was entirely 
unconscious, it never occurred to him to 
make an effort to talk of things, small or 
great, which might interest other people. 
In fact, the empty years had so dulled 
and dried his mind, that all he thought 
of was his business, and perhaps the 
dining with Miss Frances every fourth 
Sunday—until his faithfulness won him 
that fortnightly invitation. Once a 
year, on the 22d of November, he 
spent a couple of hours at Bailey’s Toy 
Emporium; and that evening, bolting 
his library door, and clearing his big, 
shabby writing-table, he looked the toys 
over. He would set out a regiment of 
tin soldiers, and start up the automatic 
boat, and piece a map together, and per- 
haps end with a game of parchesi. Then 
he would pack them all up again, and 
the next morning hand the bundle to 
his washerwoman or to the janitor of 
his office- building, to dispose of. . . 
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But in al. the years since Boy died, he 
had not come near enough to his fel- 
lows to feel either their calamities or 
their interests,—and in his dull routine 
of comfort, he had had none of his own 
to feel. 

Then, shortly after little Nat’s four- 
teenth birthday, a personal calamity in- 
terested him most keenly; with it com- 
fort departed—-but in departing opened a 
door in the enclosing walls of selfishness. 

On the night of the 22d of No- 
vember, he had strained his eyes over 
a puzzle of colored crystals, and after 
that he began to notice how very easily 
his eyes became tired. By and by he 
had to give up reading his paper after 
dinner, so he sat and smoked an inordi- 
nate number of cigars before he went 
to bed. It was so stupid, this endless 
smoking, that he really welcomed that 
fortnightly dinner with his sister-in-law. 
He said to himself once or twice that he 
must see an oculist; but he kept putting 
it off, waiting for a break in the office 
routine. Then, suddenly, before the 
break came, a sharp attack of pain drove 
him to Dr. Tinker’s in spite of himself. 

“Confound it, Roberts,” Tinker said, 
candidly, “a man of your years ought 
to have had sense enough to come and see 
me before this. You are to come now 
every day for a while—understand ?” 

Roberts understood, and frowned; but 
after a month of dancing attendance on 
Tinker, and seesawing between being 
better and worse, the physician began 
to look puzzled, and anxious, too.” 

“T don’t like that optic nerve,” said 
Tinker. 

“Anything wrong?” Nathaniel in- 
quired, faintly interested. 

“ Wrong! Well—” then he stopped, and 
became professional. “ We’ve just got on 
to a queer thing in eyes, and this condi- 
tion of yours suggests it. I want you to 
go East and see one of the big men. I 
—well, I am not just up on the latest 
treatment. Yes. You’ve got to consult 
Jardine. Better start to-morrow.” 

But of course he could not start to- 
morrow. A man ean’t. be shaft-horse for 
innumerable people and institutions, and 
drop his work because his oculist raises 
his finger—even if he does not mean to be 
away from home for more than ten days, 
which was the limit Nathaniel set him- 
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self. Dr. Tinker did not set any limit. 
“You do what Jardine tells you,” he 
said; “he’ll let you know when you can 
come home.” 

“You don’t think he will keep me 
more than a fortnight, do you?” Nathan- 
iel said, anxiously; and Tinker said he 
didn’t know. “Hurry up and get off,” 
Tinker said; “that’s all I have to say.” 

So Nathaniel hurried. He crammed 
ten days’ work into two, promised Miss 
Frances to write onee a week, did his 
clumsy packing, and set off. No doubt 
the hurry made things just a little worse. 
At any rate, when the great Jardine had 
finished plumbing the poor eyes with the 
fierce electric beam, and making many 
other uncomfortable examinations, he 
was as disinclined as Tinker himself to 
set a limit to the time his patient must 
be absent from his office. He explained 
that Mr. Roberts’s condition was unusual 
—“‘and very interesting, very interest- 
ing!” said Jardine, with obvious satis- 
faction. Then he said that it would be 
necessary for him to watch the case close- 
ly, and it would be many weeks—perhaps 
months — before the treatment which 
might (or might not) preserve Mr. Rob- 
erts’s sight would be finished. 

The knowledge that he had an inter- 
esting disease did not impress the pa- 
tient. “But,” he protested, with real 
agitation, “I can’t possibly leave my 
business for any such length of time!” 

“You’re liable to be blind if you 
don’t,” the great man told him. 

Roberts got up and walked to the win- 
dow; it was several minutes before he 
turned round and faced the doctor; when 
he did, he said, dully, “ All right.” 

Jardine glanced at him. “Have a 
drink of whiskey?” he said, kindly. 

But Nathaniel shook his head. “I’m 
all right,” he said; and then he listened 
with stolid attention to the oculist’s mi- 
nute directions. When he had received 
his orders, the poor man went back to 
his hotel, and sai in heavy silence, re- 
flecting upon the situation. At first, the 
knock-down statement of absence from 
business was his clearest thought. Busi- 
ness! Tow could he drop all his affairs? 
He said to himself that it was out of 
the question !—this confounded specialist 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 
“ Easy enough for him to say ‘ drop busi- 


ness.’ I can’t pitch off responsibilities just 
to please him.” But each time he reached 
this conclusion the specialist’s calm, im- 
personal voice sounded in his ears: 
“You're liable to be blind if you don’t.” 

That gray December afternoon, darken- 
ing into snowy night, was a bad time for 
Nathaniel Roberts. The oculist’s state- 
ment had shaken him out of his lethargy 
of comfort; his mind began to prick and 
tingle, just as a sleeping hand or foot 
tingles when it wakes up. And in this 
sharp awakening he recognized the in- 
evitable. ... There was no escape. Com- 
mon sense, lurking behind his dismayed 
consciousness of inconvenience, told him 
so. Then, little by little a shadow 
began to hide the matter of inconve- 
nience: Suppose he did go back and finish 
up these immediate duties, it might be 
too late then to save his eyes. Jardine 
had said so, plainly. He would be blind; 
and what would he do then? He had 
money enough to keep him out of the 
poorhouse, but he would be a_ burden 
to somebody —even if it were only a 
hired somebody. “Though it would 
probably be Frances,” he said to himself; 
“Frances always does her duty.” The 
shadow grew very deep... . J At first, he 
did not know what it was; then he recog- 
nized it, and knew that it was Fear: he 
could not remember having been afraid 
since the night Frances told him Boy 
was going to die, “because you opened 
a window near the crib.” Yes; he was 
afraid; and suddenly he knew that he 
was not only afraid, but lonely. He had 
not been lonely since the loneliness of 
Boy’s loss had settled into numbness. 
Fear and lonéliness drove him to his 
feet and spurred him into aimless pacing 
up and down. He wished he had some- 
body to speak to. The long, narrow 
hotel-room, with its majestic black-walnut 
furniture, its gilded radiator, its one 
great plate-glass window smothered in 
stiff lace curtains, had not a human sug- 
gestion about it. He got up abrupt- 
ly, and opened the window to let 
some fresh air into the dry, “knocking ” 
steam-heat. The curtains blew back 
into the room behind him, and sometimes 
a snowflake rested on his sleeve, or 
touched his flushed face like a cold 
finger-tip. He stood there until he was 
thoroughly chilled, for it was something 
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to know that there were men and women 
down in the dark canyon of the street, 
even though he could not distinguish 
them. The desire for human contact was 
a sort of physical dismay. Roberts, look- 
ing down at the great, hurrying city in 
its net of are-lights, suddenly shivered. 
“ Nobody eares,” he said to himself; and 
added, “I’m going to be blind.” The 
fact was, having had nothing to hope for 
in fourteen years, he had lost the habit of 
hoping, so now he did not know how to re 
assure himself; “I am going to be blind; 
Frances will take care of me,” he said. 
A snowflake blew in, and melted on his 
cheek. He set his teeth, and went back 
to his chair. 

Well, blind or not, he must think out 
directions for his office——the first step 
into that bleak idleness which might (or 
might not) preserve his sight. He did 
not touch the electric-light button, but 
sat with closed eyes, making little crook- 
ed notes that ran up-hill across the page 
of his memorandum-book. In the midst 
of his planning something bumped 
against his door, and there was the clink 
of ice in a pitcher. Absorbed as he was, 
the being served just at that particular 
minute with ice-water did strike him; he 
gave a sort of grunt of amusement, and 
said “ Come in!” 

The boy who earried the clinking 
pitcher set it down on the marble-topped 
table with a thud. “ Gorry!” he remark- 
ed, “three flights of that weighs some. 
But of course they can’t let you go up 
in the passenger-elevator. The water 
might spill on the ladies’ clothes. Say, 
shall I turn on the light?” 

“No, thank you,” Roberts said, and 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket. 

“T wish they’d let me work the freight- 
elevator,” the boy confided; “I could, 
perfectly well. I'd like that better than 
climbing the stairs.” 

“Would you?’ Roberts inquired, lan- 
guidly; and snapped his dime down on 
the table. 

“That’s forty cents to-day!” the boy 
said, joyously; “sure you don’t want any 
light? Pretty dark in here.” 

“The light bothers my eyes,” Roberts 
explained, and wondered at himself for 
being confidential. 

“That’s too bad!” the boy said, ear- 
nestly; “I’ve got some old eye-drops at 
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my house. I had sor eyes last year. 
I'll bring ’em in to-morrow.” He came 
and stood by the forlorn man, and rat- 
tled his forty cents cheerfully in his 
pocket. “ Maybe they’ll let me off, down 
at the office, now, and I eould run 
home and get ’em, before mother goes to 
the theatre ¢” 

“Does your mother go often to the 
theatre?’ Nathaniel asked, to make con 
versation. He was incapable of snub 
bing such friendly exuberance, even if 
it had bored him; but, indeed, it did not 
bore him. 

“Why!” said the boy, surprised at his 
ignorance, “she goes every night! And 
two mats. I used to go along. Course, 
now, I can’t; except to bring her home.” 

“Your mother is an actress?” Roberts 
said, vaguely. 

“Yes; oh, she’s a peach! And she’s 
splendid, too. You ought to see her. 
Say; why don’t you go and see her? It 
would make you cheerful to see mother,” 
he ended, earnestly. 

“Touch that button, will you?” Na- 
thaniel said; he covered his eyes for a 
minute, as the white light sprang from 
the ceiling, and then, blinking a little, 
he looked at his visitor. It was not a 
remarkable face, but it was a boy’s face. 
“ Tow old are you?” he said. 

“ Almost fifteen; I was fourteen on the 
twenty-second of November. An’ then 
mother said I could be a_bell-hopper; 
mother didn’t like it much,” he added, 
candidly; “ but I jollied her into it.” 

Nathaniel was not listening.... Of 
course, there was no suggestion of a re- 
semblance;—but he was born on the 
22d of November, and he was fourteen 
years old! “What’s your name?” he 
asked. The boy said, proudly, that his 
name was R. J. Holmes. 

“T’m named after my father. He’s 
dead. Mother calls me Dicky. Well, 
vou know, ladies are keen on _ nick- 
names; so I let her. But my name’s 
R. J. Holmes.” 

Nathaniel snapped down another dime; 
“Guess that belongs to you, too, R. J.,” 
he said. R. J. picked it up with alacrity, 
“ Everybody in this world,” he declared, 
“is nice. Ive noticed that all my life; 
but specially to-day. Fifty cents!” At 
the door, with his hand on the knob, he 
turned to say, heartily, “ Good-by !” 
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When he had gone, Nathaniel gave a 
faint chuckle; the unwonted sound as- 
tonished him so much that it was sev- 
eral minutes before he took up his own 
weary affairs. 


If you break your leg, or your heart, 
why, perhaps bed is the proper place for 
you; but to lie in bed until noon, when 
you have nothing on earth the matter 
with you, is maddening—especially if 
for forty-five years you have been in the 
habit of getting up in the morning at 
6.30. Mr. Roberts, without a soul to speak 
to, with no newspaper, with nothing to 
do except to drink a glass of milk at 
eight, at ten, at twelve; with nothing to 
look at except the lace curtains which, 
blowing back and forth in front of the 
half-open window, permitted an occa- 
sional glimpse of chimney- pots and 
snowy roofs;—Roberts, after four hours 
of it, said a bad word. He added the 
name of the distinguished specialist. 
Then he reflected that as he had one 
hour and thirty minutes more of this 
tomfoolery, he had better try to sleep; 
but just at that moment the chilly bump 
of ice-water sounded at his door. He 
turned his head with a sigh of relief; 
it was something to see a human crea- 
ture, but to see R. J., whom he had en- 
tirely forgotten, was almost an interest. 
“ Hello,” he said. 

“T got the eye-drops,” the bell-boy 
said, breathlessly; “I couldn’t bring ’em 
up before, we are so busy! And look 
here”: he put down his clinking white 
pitcher, and unbuttoned his coat carefully. 
From his bosom he lifted out a thin cat, 
that meowed faintly, and clutched at his 
sleeve with feeble claws. “ Look!” said 
R. J. “ Here’s a perfectly good cat, just 
starving to death! I saw her when I 
went to get the pitchers—and I was so 
afraid the hoppers might hit her a lick 
—they are bully fellows, but mother says 
boys don’t understand cats. So I brought 
her up for you to keep for me till I go 
home to-night.” 

“T?” said Nathaniel, blankly; “ but 
= 

“Hullo! milk!” cried R. J., regard- 
ing Roberts’s untasted glass, joyously; 
“T was afraid I’d have to go and pinch 
some, somehow, down-stairs.” 

He had put the forlorn animal on the 


heavy Marseilles quilt, which Nathaniel, 
being a man, had not had sense enough 
to remove, though it had occurred to 
him to liken it to peine forte et dure. 
The cat crawled along its boardlike ex 
panse for a few steps, then stopped and 
uttered a thin wail. 

“Let’s feed her,” the boy said; “she’s 
hungry. Will she drink out of your 
tumbler, do you think? Or had we bet- 
ter put the milk in the wash-basin ?” 

“Twas just going to drink it myself,” 
the cat’s astonished host ventured. 

The boy had seated himself on the 
bed, and was urging the cat to take the 
milk. “ Poor kitty, poor kitty,” he en- 
couraged her. The little pink tongue 
began to lap, fitfully, then eagerly. 
“Fine!” R. J. said; then, holding the 
tumbler in one grimy hand, he began to 
burrow with the other in various pock- 
ets; “I got your eye-drops; but I had 
to look after the cat first.” 

“Of course,” Nathaniel agreed; “ but, 
my boy, I mustn’t take your medicine— 
though it’s very kind in you to bring it 
to me; unless you’ll let me pay—” 

R. J. looked annoyed. “I’m taking 
your milk-for my cat,” he said, coldly; 
and Nathaniel was silenced. 

“T’d put ’em in for you,” said R. J., 
“just the way mother did for me; but 
T’ve got to go down-stairs; we’re do- 
ing a land-oftice business this morn- 
ing. You just let her run round, will 
you? You put in six drops. Honest, 
do you think you can do it yourself?” 
he hesitated. 

And Nathaniel, alarmed, said, hastily, 
that he was sure he could. When he 
was alone with the cat, he realized that 
fifteen long minutes had been consumed. 
A little later his uninvited guest placed 
her fore feet on his breast, blinked, and 
squatted down; then, her paws tucked 
under her, she began to purr. 

“T wonder will she get up at twelve?” 
Nathaniel thought, anxiously. He look- 
ed at his watch, and then at the cat; 
and then at his watch again. Between- 
times he reflected upon the bell-boy who 
had been born on Boy’s birthday. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him that he might 
arrange to have R. J. detailed to wait 
upon him; that would be better than 
the man servant that Jardine had sug- 
gested; Nathaniel, solitary creature that 
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he was, had been embarrassed at the 
thought of an attendant who would be 
in constant evidence. Yes; that was a 
good idea; he could bounee the boy 
whenever he wanted to be alone. “ Cat,” 
ik said, pleadingly, “don’t you feel 
like moving? It’s five minutes past 


twelve is 


The arrangement to have all of R. J.’s 
time was very easily made at the office 
in the rotunda down-stairs. Yes; cer- 
tainly the gentleman in No. 302 could 
have Holmes if he wanted him. As for 
the boy, though depressed at being re 
moved, even temporarily, from an excit- 
ing career, he made the best of it with a 
fairly cheerful upper lip; “ for honest, I’m 
sorry about your eyes,” he said. He sug- 
gested that he should lend Mr. Roberts 
the cat, which he had taken to his own 


home; when the offer was declined he 
sighed. “I could have played with her 
out in the hall,” he said. He spent most 
of his time in a chair just outside the 
door of No. 302, and without even a cat, 
t was pretty lonely. It occurred to him 
that if Mr. Roberts knew that, he would 
be invited to sit inside. So he mentioned 
it, and the invitation followed 

Nathaniel’s days were full of the rou- 
tine of treatment, the responsibilities of 
which weighed heavily upon R. J. He 
considered it his business te know the 
hours of milk, walk, rest, ete., ete., and he 
kept the patient to them with a strictness 
which, if a little teasing at times, was 
very friendly. Of course, the friendliness 
of a child or an animal is amusing, but 
it is, perhaps, the most flattering thing 
in the world. Nathaniel Roberts, at first 
faintly diverted, was by and by flattered; 
and then, down under that old sear, he 
was touched. Meantime, the routine 
went on; Nathaniel’s weekly letter to his 
sister-in-law was written in R.J.’s round, 
rather smeary hand, and was, in merey 
to the boy, short. It was pretty much 
the same every week : 

Vr. Roberts saus to say he is qet- 
ing along very well. I am to take care 
f him. IT used to he a bell-hoy. He 
us New York is very cold. He says 


don’t know when he can come hack. 


sa 


Yours truly, 
R. J. Houmes.” 


This “blank” kept Miss Blake posted, t 
and though it offended her delicacy to , 
know that her answering communica 
tions would have to be read aloud by this 
evidently illiterate person, she did not 
on that account curtail their length, or 
spare her brother-in-law the recital of 
the various inconveniences resulting 
from his absence. R. J. hated the sight 
of the square blue envelope, but he 
ploughed through its contents, with inci 
sive comments of his own, which Na 
thaniel did not find displeasing: 

“She don’t like people, that lady. I 
call that foolish. It spoils your comfort 
not to like people. Mother, she’s afraid 
of everybody, but she likes ’em just 
the same.” 

‘I am sure your mother has a kind 
heart,” Mr. Roberts said, sleepily. 

“Well, you bet she has,” R. J. told 
him; “and so have I. Now your lady 
friend, she hasn’t.” ) 

And Mr. Roberts grinned, silently 
During those first three or four weeks 
of resting and drinking milk, and try- 
ing to sleep, Roberts became very inti 
mate with all matters pertaining to R. J. 
and to the Holmes ménage; he knew 
R. Js ambition to run an elevator; he 
knew Mrs. Holmes’s rule that hands 
should be washed before meals; “ it’s 
tough,” R. J. confided, sadly, “but I do 
it, to please her.” He knew the rent of 
the flat, and the landlord’s strange 
difference to leaks over the bay-window; 


nN 


he knew Mrs. Holmes’s salary to a dol- 
lar, and how difficult it was to stretch 
it over a whole week. “ That’s why |] 
went into the hotel business,” said R. J., 
gravely. And by and by he knew Mrs. 
Holmes’s age, too, for it seemed natural 
to R. J. to mention that when she was 
made up, she didn’t look a day over twen- 
ty. “She’s thirty-three, but the stage- 
manager said she made up _ twenty!” 
And she was just splendid, too; yes, sir; 
she was all right. There were plenty of 
fellows whose mothers were in the pro- 
fession, and they were not all right.” 
Nathaniel was so startled by such 
knowledge in a round-faced, clear-eyed 
lad of fourteen, that for the moment he 
had no reply; it seems superfluous to 
congratulate a son upon his mother’s 


uprightness; but R. J. frankly consid- 
ered it a subject for congratulation. 
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BR. J? 


‘Yes: there’s lots of 


ri the rs have 


boys, and their 
Mother,” he ce 


“1s sple ndid. 


‘friends.’ 


‘} 
clared, proudly, She never 


had a ‘ friend’ in her whole life, but me.” 


And Robe rts 


nice.” He was 


murmured that “that 
was very incapable ot 


snub to such joyous 
when it was a little in 
He did, however, say, quite posi 
would not go to the th 


“mother” in her new 


administering a 
pride, even 
sistent. 
vely, that he 
atre to see part. 
R. J. was promptly told to say to Mrs 
Ilolmes, 


pass tor 


who. it appeared, “ would get 
him,’—that Mr. Roberts r 
eretted that he was unable to avail him 
self of her kindness, but his eyes could not 
light. R. J. 


bad about your eyes.” 


hear the sighed, and said, 


And no 


to console the 


‘It’s too 
doubt he planned a eall 
nvalid, for in one of their daily walk- 
he managed to bring his employer to a 
triumphant standstill before the door of 
“This 


magnificently ; 


vellow-brick apartment-house. 


is my house,” he said, 
in, and you Can see the eat.” 
Roberts, bored, but 


theatre tickets, could not find 


pn 
remembering the 
rejected 
A wheezing 
them up to the fifth 
vor. As they got out, R. J., 


in his heart to say “ no.” 
levator tugged 
fl in his ex 
tement, pushed past his « mploye r an 
ran to bang joyously upon what he 
called “ my door.” 
“Oh, Dicky,” 
in laughing remonstrance, 


the de 


into a shy 


within, 
“don’t break 
fluttered 
greeting when she saw who 
as with the boy, and Nathaniel Roberts 
had a distinet moment of surprise; lh 
had not expected this sort of thing. To 
be sure, 


some one said 


r down!” The 


laugh 


WW 


his aequaintance with ladies in 
Mrs. Holmes’s profession was limited to 
newspaper pictures, but he knew enough 
to believe that the glare of the footlights 
does not conduce to shyness. R. J.’s 
mother was very shy; she led the way 
into her little parlor, where the air was 
sweet with hyacinths blossoming on a 
when she _ sat 
a small tea-table she kept a 
tight clasp upon R. J.’s hand; 


“ 


windowssill, and 
down by 


sunny 


she said 
when he made 
perfunctory remarks about the 
weather; only when he spoke of the hya- 


yes” and “no” gently, 


some 


cinths did she come out of her reserve. 
“ They’re beautiful,” he said; and R. J. 
cried out, 
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“ Mother, let’s give him one? 
than that.” 


Just 
At which she 
but she kept he r nervous clasp 
ipon her boyv’s hand 


one, not more 
laughed, 

As they went back to the hotel, R. J. 
was very confidential: “ You see, I have 
to take eare of her, she’s frightened so 
easy. Men frighten her. I 
don’t like ’em. Ud puneh any man’s 
head if he seared her. No; she don’t 
like men; except me. But I’m different. 
She wouldn't have let you in if I hadn’t 
been there, 


guess she 


I told her I'd bring you up 
some day, and she said not to; and I 
said Vd bet on you for being all right, 
and you wanted to see the eat, and her, 
and vou were just dying to come.” 

To have his friendliness taken for grant 


ed in this way almost create 


it; but it 
be V hood, for 


\ 


as friendliness towards 
Boy’s sake, rather than anything personal 
in Dicky. However, he no longer smiled 
when R. J. 
were ide ntieal. 
if he 


engines he could, he was sure, by a sys 


assumed that their wishes 
When the boy said that 
had one of those httle toy steam 
tem of pulleys, rig up a pump which, put 
into a tumbler, would pump water right 
out on to the floor—* oh, 
saucer,” R. J. impatiently. 
When R. J. explained this, it seemed a 
matter of course to Nathaniel to buy th 
engine, 


well, into a 
eonecst ce d. 


and to work over the pulleys un 
In the excitement of 
cuddled up against him and 
talked about his future: 


til his eyes ached. 
toil, s J. 
while it was big 
money to have a hotel—and when he was 
little he had thought that when he was 
a man he would have one——“Id run 
my own elevator; that would be the real 
fun of it;” still, machinery was mighty 
good fun, too. There Was a school where 
they taught you about machinery. He 
believed he’d go there. Did Mr. Roberts 
think that was a good idea? 

Mr. Roberts did not say what he 
thought, but all the same he did a good 
deal of thinking. In the afternoon he 
said he was himself. 
R. J., much astonished, protested. When 
told decidedly that Mr. Roberts did not 
want him, he looked “Well, I 
want to go,” he whined; and Nathan 
iel said, sharply, “ Do told! 

no grumbling!” 

R. J. continued to sulk, but Roberts 
went off with a glow around his heart. 
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: IIe had seolded m! That is what he 


rhidn 
vould have done to Boy. if Boy had been 
naughty Poor R. J., very cross, kicking 
his heels in No. 302. could not under 
and how those irp words smoothed 


out that old sear. W1 
at Mrs. Holmes’s d 


en Roberts knocked 


wr, ah opened if 


nd looked beyond him for the small 
cure she expected to sec Ile explained 
hat he had left R. J. at home, “ be- 
ise,” he d. “I want to talk to vou 
f ihout him 
lor a hesitating moment she stood on 


frightened 


itstre tehed 


threshold like a 


mother - bird, poising with o1 


vings on the edge of her threatened nest 
d looking at an intruder with soft, 
herce eves Then she said, in a flutter 
Ing vole I—I’m sorry Dicky couldn't 
come, Con in.” 
When they sat down in the parlor, 
where the sun shone through the white 
f hyacinths blossoming in green 
lasse m the window-sill, Mr. Roberts 
} at the matter in hand with great 
1 | lireetnes Ile had grown much inter 
Lf ested in her son : he paused, and then 
i ad, wit in effort, “I had a boy of 
ri my own, madam, who would have been 
: just his age, if he had lived.” 
Iler eyes softened, but she said noth- 
He did not allude to Boy again; 
j i pain f doing so even once deep- 
7 ened the lines about his lips. He said, 
; 1 «ht nesslike wav, that he did 
t like the idea of Dick’s working 
} n oa hot t wasn’t a good place 
vy him.” 
it She winced at that, and the color 
if flooded up to her temples; her lips part 
; ed, breathlessly, as if she would have 
spoken; but she said nothing. 
‘T don’t like to have his edueation 
i stop at fifteen.’ Mr. Roberts went on: 
‘he ought to go to a preparatory school, 
and then to college I have come to ask 


will allow me to 
Will you let 
go West, 
and give him those opportunities ?” 

The instant ineredulous resentment of 
her face made her words, “ What! 
Dicky! Roberts 


Mrs. 
make this possible 


ne talk 


vou Ilolmes, if vou 
for him. 
when I 


him with me 


Give 
hast- 


you superfluous: 


en d to explain: 


“Of eourse not: you would come. too. 
I will 


expenses,” 


privilege to defray 


deem it a 


vour 
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She flashed a strange look at him. 
‘You can 


you 


have your home the re, 


do will 


and I ean see him every day.” 


own 


just as her Dick 


go to 


school, 


‘T think,” she said, slowly, “that 
you are kind Yes: I am sure you wa 
just kind.” 
Nathaniel made an impatient gestur 
‘TIT am afraid I am only selfish; R. J > 
gives me something to think about. 1 
haven't had anything to interest me for 
thirteen vears.” 
*‘l am sorry,” she said, gently. 


‘We'l, 
tled?” he 


‘1 mean, I’m sorry to disappoint you.” 


then, we will consider it set 


said, rising. 
‘You mean you won't?” 
‘T can’t.” 
Nathaniel 


timid, 


was really perplexed; her 


vivid face was as determined as an 


obstinate child’s. “ But you must. s 
that it would be a good thing for Dick,” ly 
he remonstrated. ) 
She smiled, a little breathlessly; “ Of 
course; but I couldn't.” 
‘But why?” 
She only repeated, in a soft, flurric | 
vole E that he was very kind, she Was sure 


he was kind. But it was impossible. 

Nathaniel] 
find a thread of 
silken 


“Well, 


Was distinetly annoyed ; to 
steel hidden in this shy, 
irritating surprise 


he said, coldly. 


nature, 
think it 


Was all 


ove ” 


Ile looked pale and tired and disap- 
pointed; she glanced at him, and then, 
uncertainly, at her little tea-table; but 
she could not quite venture. <As_ fon 
Nathaniel, he did not urge any more. 


ITe 


the 


said to himself, as he stepped into 
little coop of 
haps he had 
After all. the woman did not know him; 
should 
and change a!l her life, just because he 
said it ITis 
long-unused little, ( 
abrupt 
distrust 


an elevator, that per- 


been hasty and_ tactless. 


why she give up her profession, 
would be good for the boy ? 
imagination stirred a 
that 


even 


reminding him such an 


proposition might arouse 
in a woman still pretty, and in the early 
thirties. 
termined to keep this new thing,—a 
sympathy 
with her gentle foolishness. He had no 
illusions about he 
he was entirely selfish, but he contended 
that his selfishness would be a good thing 
for R. J.. and therefore he was justified 


But he was too ruthlessly de- 
per- . 


sonal interest,—to have any 


philanthropy ; knew 





~ J. 


in if Well, he must call on her two or 
three times, and show her what a steady 
‘ld fellow he was. He carried out this 
Machiavellian plan, which in a month es 
tablished a simple, friendly acquaintance 
There was even a kind of intimacy. Hy 

ld her about R. J.’s eye-drops, and she 

longer hesitated to ask him to hav 

p of tea. Sometimes she forgot her 
shyness, and laughed joyously over some 
of R. J’s remarks: when she did thi 
the mother and son, in the pretty chat 
tering iInconsequence their talk, seem 
L1Ké i bov and girl; and they vere 
so vital! the clumsy, freck'ed, warn 
hearted R. J.. and the mother with th 


th! Roberts, chilled by the 


pretty color in her cheeks and her 
ilence of his thirteen empty vears, To na 
iimself leaning towards them with cold 
ands stretched out to their warmth and 
w: to be sure, now and then son 
gust f shyness in the mother woul 
suddenly beat the light out of her eyes, 
and a eloud would fall between the 
But little by littl it was evident that 

no longer afraid of him, and that she 
even regarded him with a_ hesitat 
friendliness. She mended his coat t 
him onee, and onee she offered to writs 
that weekly letter to Miss Blake: “1 
think I ean do it better than Dicky,” sh 
said, with a droll look. Roberts availed 
himself of her kindness, to the relief 
undoubtedly, of his sister-in-law’s eves 
a suppose he got a chambermaid 
write for him,” Miss Blak told the 
Blake cousin; “it seems to be a woman’ 
hand. I d hope he isn’t familiar with 
er. Men are so coarse in such matters.” 

But it was not intil a month had 
passed that Nathaniel was “ familiar” 
enough to venture again upon his plan for 
R. J.’s future. When he did, her nega 
tive was j st as decided as ever. 

‘ But.” he urged, “don’t you see how 
good it would be for R. J.?2) Of course, 
I will be glad to be responsible for his 
education here in New York. But if | 
could have him under my own ev { 
would mean far more to me; and ulti 
mately far more to him.” 

‘Very likely,” she agreed, evasively 

R. J. pulled at her skirt; “ Mother, 
let’s! It would he bully !” She smiled 
at him, but shook her head. 

‘You see.” Roberts said, speaking 
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“Oh yes.” she said, eagerly, “IT un 
derstand, perfectly.” 


“Then why—” he beg: 


‘I don’t want to give up my prof 
sion.” she broke 


Roberts laughed. “Oh, now, Mrs 


Holmes, I’m sure that isn’t it: I've 
heard vou sav that you didn’t like th 
stage. Come!” he ended, with urgent 


friendliness, “ sav * ves 

“Truly, truly. I can’t.” she insisted in 
a flurried voice. 

Nathaniel went away very thoughtful. 
The next day he came back without 
R. J. It was in the early afternoon, and 
the sunshine poured into the little par 
lor, sifting through the sereen of flowers 
on the window-sill, and resting on her 
brown hair as she sat s wing; she was 
putting breadths of light - blue eotton 
backed satin together. “It’s for a trou- 
hadour’s mantle,” she explained, gaylys 
But when he began, with quiet determina 
ion, to demand just what her reason was 

refusing to give R. J. the opportu 
nity which was offered him, she put hei 
sewing down in her lap, stroking thi 
flimsy satin with a trembling needle, 
and now and then shaking her head 
She heard him through in silence. When 
he had finished, she looked him full in 
the face, and said: 

‘T’li tell vou the truth, Mr. Roberts. 
My Dicky is more to me than anything 
else in the world; but I am more to him 
than anything in the world. If I went 
to live in another city, and you support 
ed us, people would throw it up agains 
Dicky some day, that his mother 
wasn’t all she ought to be.” 

“Good heavens, madam!” stammered 
Nathanie! 


But she interrupted him, her voice 


“no one eould pos 


tense and trembling: “ Since Dicky was 
born, nobody ean say a word against 
me. My boy has got nothing to be 
ashamed of; nothing! And I’m not 
going to make it so that any one could 
throw it up at him, that a strang 
man, no matter how kind and good, and 

and nice he was, supported his mother. 
No! I'll never forget your kindness; 
but T ean’t have you do one single thing 
for Dicky—not one single thing!” 
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Nathaniel was absolutely dumfound- 
ed; then the absurdity of it made him 
angry. “ But—” he began. 

“Dicky thinks I am just splendid; 
and I am! And nobody shall ever make 
him—wonder—” 

Roberts’s anger suddenly evaporated ; 
of course it was perfectly unreasonable, 
but it was touching; “ There, there!” he 
said, kindly: “ don’t ery, my dear-—Mrs. 
Ilolmes. I understand. You are making 
a mistake; but I understand.” 

She could not stop erying for a min- 
ute; when she did, he had risen, and was 
feeling about in his half-blind way for 
his coat;—she looked up at him, and 
came and took his hand, putting it quick- 
ly to her lips; “ You are a kind man. 
Oh, don’t think I didn’t want to say 
‘yes’; I did. It would have been so fine 
for Dicky. But for me to be splendid, 
the way he thinks—oh, that’s more to 
Dicky than his education!” 

“My dear woman, you would be just 
as ‘splendid : 

“Oh no, no!” 

“Well, you'll let me look after his 
schooling here, anyhow?’ he _ insisted, 
good-naturedly. 

But she cried out sharply, “ No! 
Nothing. Not a cent. Not anything. 
Some day Dieky might think— Oh, Mr. 
Roberts, you could do it for any other 
woman; but not for me, not for me 

It was impossible to be angry with her 
while she looked at him with those sim- 
ple, tragic, unreasoning eyes. Nathaniel 
coughed, and shook his head. “ Oh, Mrs. 
Holmes, what shall I do with you?” he 
said; and went down into the spring 
dusk, at once provoked and amused; and 
pe rhaps a little tender, too, just for the 
foolishness of it all. 


Well, of course, the inevitable hap- 
pened: he wanted the boy; if he could 
not get him on his own terms, perhaps 
he could gét him on hers ?—for she must 
have terms! “ Everybody has a price,” said 
Nathaniel to himself, and added, “ But 
I like her, and she’s a good little soul.” 
Without liking and respect, not even his 
desire to have an interest in life could 
have moved him to consider the possible 
terms which Mrs. Holmes might be will- 
ing to accept. But the more he reflected 
upon those terms, the less exorbitant they 


seemed—except, indeed, when he remem 
bered Miss Frances Blake; then, for the 
moment, they did look high. But as far 
as he personally was coneerned, they were 
not exorbitant. She was so gentle, 
and she had sense, and she wasn’t forever 
criticising people! When he got home in 
the evening from the office, she would 
make him a eup of tea, and they would 
talk about R. J.’s future; perhaps, even, 
some time, he might speak of—Boy? 
She would probably know, because she 
had brought up a baby herself, whether 
the crib had been too near the window. 
Yes; he might talk about Boy; and sh 
would have hyacinths on the window 
sills, and the sun would shine through 
their long white roots in the green 
glasses. Of course, there was no question 
of sentiment;—sentiment was the last 
thing he desired! His plan was just a 
way of getting over her absurd, but some- 
how rather pathetic prudishness; and 
when he came to look at it, the terms 
were not only not exorbitant, they were 
positively advantageous; to come home 
from the office and smell the hyacinths, 
and have a cup of tea by the fire, and 
hear some sensible talk;—and she was 
pretty to look at. Well; if those were 
the terms 

On his way up to the flat to present 
them, he was distinctly pleased with him 
self; “ Settled in a very reaso! able way,” 
he thought. It was so reasonable that Mrs. 
Holmes’s recoil of astonishment, aston 
ished him. He had put his plan, which 
included, of course, a proper reference to 
“high regard and respect,”—he put it be- 
fore her with a sort of cheerful assurance, 
an almost childlike pride at his own clev- 
erness in having thought of anvthing so 
practical. Her dismay, and instant nega- 
live, wounded him; but he was really 
more surprised than offended. 

“Why!” he said in amazement, and 
swallowed the rest of the sentence: 
“what do you want?” He changed this 
naive expression of -astonishment, to: 
“Why, but, Mrs. Holmes, think of R. J.!” 

3ut apparently she would not think of 
R. J.: she would not even diseuss the 
matter, until his half-irritated persistency 


drew from her the admission that she 
had no personal objection to him. “ Of 


course,” he said, “if you object to me, I 
would not think of urging you.” 
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‘Oh no, oh no,” she broke in, hurried 
y; “that isn’t it.” 

‘Well, then! if you don’t object to me. 
isn’t it a very sensible arrangement ? 
for vou ean’t deny it would be good 
thing for R. J.” 


‘It’s sensible enough, if you only look 


at it that way,” she said, “ but 

That’s the only way to look at it!” 
he declared ;—and then stopped abruptly, 
because she could not restrain a smile. 


‘Of course.” he stammered, “I know 


vou couldn't eare a copper about me, 
personally. This is just a common-sense 
proposition, based upon sincere regard 


and respect on my part. Don’t you think 
can put up with me, Mrs. Holmes, 

for R. J.’s sake? Just think what a 

difference it would make in his life!” 

She put her hands over her face, and 
he saw that she quivered; “TItisa temp- 
tation,” she said, in a low voice, “ when 
you put it that way.” 

And of course Nathaniel “ put it that 


way ” mor earnestly than ever. Sut she 


looked at him with sombre eyes. 
“ Listen; it wouldn’t be fair. It would 
n’t be fair to vou. No; I won’t do it.” 


Why, bless your heart, 


[ shall like it exceedingly! I mean I 


‘Fair to me? 


shall like it on my own account. Please 


helies 1 


rat I am pe rfectly selfish.” 

‘It wouldn’t be fair to you,” she re- 
peated. And when, encouraged by feeling 
hat he had only this last whim to over- 
come, he insisted that he was really the 
beneficiary, she broke in, harshly,—* I tell 
you, you don’t know me.” 

Roberts gave her a sudden, silent look; 
then he said, quietly: “ Mrs. Holmes, I 
know that you are a kind woman, and a 
good mother, that’s all I need or desir 
to know. We won’t make any pretences, 
either of us. I am much older than you, 
and you are wrapped up in R. J.; but we 
are good friends. Now, considering this, 
have you any right to deprive the boy of 
the opportunity I offer him 2” 

“Oh, I ought not to do it—” she said. 
She caught her lower lip between her 
teeth, and looked at him; “no, no, I 
ought not to do it!” 

‘But you will,” Roberts said, gravely. 
There was a long pause. Then she said 
with an intensity that made her voice 
harsh: “ I wouldn’t think of it if it wasn’t 
for Dicky; oh, I wouldn’t, indeed 1 
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wouldn’t!” Nathaniel could not help a 
rather rueful smile, for, after all, he was 
a man, and to be accepted so frankly as a 
check-book was not flattering. “ It isn’t 
fair,” she said; and held eut her hand. 

Nathaniel took it in his kindly pas 
sionless clasp; “It is perfectly fair,” he 
said; and left her, without another word 

The next time they met, R. J.’s satis 
faction brought everything back to the 
common-sense basis upon which Mr. 
Roberts had made his offer. “ Bully!” said 
R. J. “He's all right, mother; it will 
be nice to live at his house.” And he 
kept assuring Roberts that he had don 
well for himself. “1 tell you, you're 
lucky! You'll like living with mother. 
She’s splendid.” 

“Well,” said Roberts, “ you ¢ 


to pack up; “we'll go home next week.” 


lh be gin 


Then he fell into somewhat nervous 

thought: Frances! “ When did you writ 

vour last letter to Miss Blake, R. J.?” 
“Day before yesterday; | don’t hav 


to do it again for five days,” R. J. con 
gratulated himself. 

“T’ll write in a day or two myself; | 
think my eyes are equal to it now,” Mr 
Roberts said. But his eyes—or some 
thing else—put the letter off so that th 
hated bulletin fell to poor R. J. after all. 
He got through it as quickly as possible 


“Mr. Roberts saus his eyes are some 
hetter. He says the weather is warm 
here. He hopes you are well. He is well. 
HTe can read some. Tle and mother are 
to he married on Tuesday. 

Yours truly, 


R. J. Houmes.” 


When Miss Frances Blake read that 
letter, she felt really faint. It took her 
several minutes to get her wits together 


sufficiently to burst into tears; but the 


tears relieved her, and between her sob 
she said to the Blake cousin, who, terri 
fied, was offering smelling-salts: “It is 
just what I said would happen. I am 
perfectly prepared for it.” 

gut what? Prepared for what? 
Dear Frances, what is it? Do control 
yourself !—vou alarm me.” 

“You may well be alarmed,” said Miss 
Blake. “ My sainted Nettie! But I am 
not surprised. You will bear me witness 
that I have always said he would do it.” 
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An illuminating flash of memory in 
formed Miss Harriet. “You don’ 
mean,” she gasped, “that Nat is going 
to he—married?” 

‘TI do. Nathaniel Roberts is faithless 
to my sister’s memory. And not con 
tent with that, he insults that memory 
by choosing a chambe rmaid as his bl 
ond wife.” 

The Blake cousin gasped. * Nathaniel ¢ 
A chambermaid’ Impossible!” The en 
suing explanation assisted her to get her 
breath: “I don’t believe it is a chamber 
maid: I know Nat, and I won't believe 
it.” Miss Harriet’s anger, the slow anger 


of a gentle person, was mounting in her 
eyes: “ | think you are very hard on hin. 
I have always thought so. Why shouldn't 
ie marry again?’ Ile has waited fourteen 
years. For my part, | think it would 
have been a thousand times better if he 


had married right off—in a year or two. 
Living alone has made him dull, and 
I’m afraid, selfish, poor Nathaniel! I've 
always felt it, and now I’ve said it.” 

‘You have,” said Miss Blake; “vou 
have indeed! It is unnec ssary to say 
more. You lay yourself open to a p 
culiar suspicion, Harriet. I will not 
name that suspicion. It would be vulgar 
to name it.” 

Miss Harriet turned very red. “It is 
vulgar to think it; but I wouldn’t stoop 
to deny it. All I have to say is, if that 
poor man has found anybody—I don’t 
care if she is a chambermaid! who ean 
make him happy, I am glad of it.” 

As she went home Miss Harriet cried 
under her veil with anger; as for Frances 
Blake, it was many years since she had 
been so shaken; she was sick with rage. 
But not too sick to pack a hand-bag, and 
consult a time-table. In that long jour- 
ney east, the wrinkle between her black 
eyebrows cut deeper than ever, and her 
lips were pale with purpose. When she 
reached Nathaniel’s hotel and asked if 
he were in his room, she could hardly 
control her voice. “No; you needn't 
announce me,” she said; “TI will go up. 
[I am his sister. In-law.” 

As she turned away from the counter, 
a clerk, in pantomime, raised an m 
brella over his head, and pretended that 
his teeth were chattering; but another 
clerk, blotting Miss Blake’s name in the 
register, did not laugh. “ Well, TI pity 
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him,” he said, “if he’s got / on top 
this business of poor little Ilolmes.” 

In the elevator Miss Blake went ove 


ier mind her opening remarks to he: 


brother-in-law; she did not notice th 


elevator-man and the boy who was car 


rvil her bag, nor did she listen t 

ir chatter: “ Well, 5 voung fellers 

ll learn not to monke with that 

there I ht-machine If he'd kep’ his 
hands off 

Aw, look-a-here had been fast 


‘It was fastened right enough; he had 
no call to fool with it Well; Um sorry 
for him; and for his mother; and for No 


HOP, too, They sav he’s considerable shook 

p over it 4 Third tloor! Fourth door 
to the right, madam Here, you! Take 
the lady's bag.” 


At No. 302 Miss Blake’s hand trem 
bled as she knocked; but the mutfiled 


answer within steadied her, and mace 


the fires of battle glow in her eves, Na 
thaniel was sitting at a table, writing 


For an instant he looked up at his 
isitor mn bewilderment ; then, recog 
nizing he = hie pushed | . ehair back and 
rose “What! Yous Why, Frances! 
Where did you come from?’ Is anything 
the matt r 

“Yes,” said Frances Blake * some 
thing is the matter;” she put her um 
brella on the table across his papers and 


loose checks; then, very slowly, she be 


gan to draw off her gloves: “ something 
is indeed the matter. This awful, this 
terrible thing is the matter.” 

“Oh.” said Nathaniel; “yes; yes. 
Most terrible.” Ile sighed, and passed 
his hand over his eyes; “sit down, 
Frances. Yes; most dreadful;” he sat 
down himself, wearily; “ but how did you 
know? Oh, I suppose you saw it in the 
papers. You are very kind, I am sure.” 

“T mean to be kind, Nathaniel. That 
Is why I have come, To take you 
home.” 

‘I meant to go next week,” he said, 
with a surprised look, “but this will 
ce lav me.” 

: No.” said Miss Blake, “it need not 
delay you. I, personally, will settle with 
the = the se peopl ts 

‘Settle?” said Nathaniel Roberts, 
vaguely; “T don’t inderstand. What 


are you talking about? what people ?” 
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“This young man, and that adventur 
his mother,” said Miss Blake, her 
voice, which had been in tense control, 
beginning to tremble; “these terribl 
people who have trapped you; an in- 
triguing chambermaid, and a bell-boy! 
And you my sister Nettie’s husband!” 

‘Vd ste p, I were you,” said Roberts, 
slowly; “I see, now, what you are driv- 
Ing at. | thought for a minute I real- 
ly made the mistake, of thinking that 
ou meant to be kind, about the boy. I 
ught to have known better. But you 
need have no further anxiety, Frances. 
Mi litth rriena, the boy, is dead.” 


Miss Blake, her mouth open, stared 


at him. 

“There was an accident. Ile took it 
into his head to start the freight-eleva- 
tor. He was killed—poor little R. J.! 


The only son of his mother, and she 
“A widow? That explains it; a widow! 


Of course the young man’s death 
1 am sincerely sorry for his mother 
even if she is a widew. And I don’t 
mean to speak against the youth, now 
he’s dead, but 

‘You had better not,” said Nathaniel 
Roberts. “ He shall not be spoke n of in 
my presence except with respect. We 


will bring this interview to a close, if 
vou please. I will, however, say that 
the lady who did me the honor to say sh 
would Inarry me, did so merely beeause 
it was the conventional way of letting 
me join my forees to hers in bringing up 
and edueating her son, in whom I was 
deeply interested. It was a sacrifice to 
her to do this, and it commanded my 
profoundest gratitude and respect. This 
terrible accident makes such a sacrifice 


inmneecessary. She told me so. after the 
funeral. I was. of course, obliged to 
submit to her deeision. You see, you 


need not have been afraid that I should 
get a little happiness out of life, Fran- 
ces; you might have spared yourself the 
journey. TI will ring for a porter to take 
vour bag down stairs.” 


Nathaniel turned to the table, and 


gathered up his papers. There were no 
adieux; but if the poor old Blake cousin 
could have seen Miss Frances’s cringing 
face as she left No. 302, she would have 
been avenged! When Mr. Roberts heard 
the door close, he said something un- 
der his breath. -And then Miss Blake 
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was forgotten; he had other things to 
think of. 

It was not that he grieved, as the b 
wildered, broken woman in the yellow 
brick apartment-house was grieving. Tl 
hal not loved R. J. Paternal emotion 
had been buried thirteen years before, 
in Boy’s grave, and not even honest 
R. J. had revived it; but he had liked 
the lad, thoroughly, and liking had 
made life interesting: and now he must 
20 back to a life without an interest. 
Perhaps, in a way, he could hav 
borne grief better than the bitterness 
of this half-angry disappointment. It 
had been his task to tell the poor moth 
er the dreadful news of R. J.’s_ swift 
and painless death; she had received it 
with a stoicism that woke some memory 
in his mind of thos days when he, too, 
“did not shed a tear.” Roberts would 
have taken charge of everything, and 
spared her the agonizing details of Death, 
but she was jealous to keep for herself 
every intimate care of the little body 
that had been so warm and eager and 
happy. Together they buried the child, 
and Nathaniel lived over that day when 
he had looked down into a grave that held 
all the world, and all he knew of heaven; 
hold so 


much! ... When it was over, and they 


such a very little grave te 


sat together in the parlor of the flat 
where the air was heavy with the white 
Howers that he had brought there that 
morning, she said, suddenly: 

“1 had forgotten. Of course, now | 
won't go back with you. I ought to hav 
said so. I forgot.” 

And so does death clear away what is 
unreal and leave only truth, that Roberts 
answered by an assenting silence. Con- 
ventional repetition of his offer would 
have been impertinence; all that had 
given it dignity and significance had been 
iaken from it; to have repeated it would 
only have emphasized its emptiness. So 
he nodded, silently. Then suddenly real 
ized what he had done. 

“T beg,” he stammered, “that you 
will not let—this, make any ditterence. 
Please marry me, dear Mrs. Holmes.” 

She looked at him in faint surprise: 
“Why, of course not,” she said, wearily. 
And the finality of her voice silenced 
him. ... This scene had been in his 
mind when his sister-in-law descended 
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R. J.’S 


ypon him. “ Now, I have nothing to 
interest me,” he was saying to himself; 


and then the door opened, and Miss 


Frances provided him with at least a tem- 
When she had gone, he 


porary interest. 


wished for a moment that Mrs. Holmes 
had been willing to carry out that now 


iseless plan, just to punish Frances! 
His gust of futile anger drove him up 

to the flat, though he had really no rea 

there 


on for going; 


was nothing le 
could do for Mrs. Holmes. He found 
her in the midst of that most dear, most 


heart breaking looking over the 


Ah, if, 


could but 


task, ot 
at id child’s poss ssions. wl h we 


leave the world, we take our 


with us, 


possessions how much precious 
palin we would spare those whom we leav: 
behind! It 
intrinsic value which 
fulfil 


sone 


is not the things which have 
stab the survivor; 


thev 


may yet the owner’s wish 01 
interest in 
still comfort, or 
the little, 


worn and shabby things, the things which 


way 


wr othe r. the VY may 
cheer, or serve; iT is 


pathetic, useless things, th 


had some secret meaning of association 


what must be done to these things? It is 


they that crush the heart! There was a 
small round stone R. A. earried Heaven 
knows why !—in his little pocketbook ; a 


rusty penknife. a ladder constructed from 
burnt What could R. J.’s 
mother de with these worthless things ? 


W hen Robe rts beside 


her, in speechless sympathy, she stopped 


matehe s. 


came and _ sat 


her task of sorting out and trying ft 
throw away, to show him all the boy’s 
pictures from the time he was _ thre 


weeks old up to the last one, taken somi 


six months before. With unsteady fin- 
gers she handed him a twist of paper 
which held a flaxen curl; and_= she 


brought out a little heap of presents that 
R. J. had 


frame, a ribbon, a painted celluloid heart 


made her—a plush picture- 


pincushion,—e dozen worthless, 
precious things. When she wrapped them 


all up again in a big white silk handker- 


cheap, 


chief, she said, in a hard voice: 
I ought to have told 
touch the elevator. It 
have happened if I had told 
him. He was so obedient, you know.” 
And if she had 
touched the quick: “ You must not have 
such thoughts! J know them, they kill! 
You must not think things like that.” 


“T keep thinking: 
him never to 


wouldn't 


Roberts cried out as 
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She head, hopelessly. “I 
keep thinking of it all the 
why didn’t | tell him?” 

“Oh, you poor girl!” Roberts said; “ ] 
know. I understand.” 


W he a] he 


write to 


her 


shook 


tim why 


got up to go, he asked her to 


him sometimes; she promised, 


but a little vaguely. She went out into 
the hall with him, and they waited si 
lently while the elevator climbed slowly 


up and up to her floor. 


When it stopp dl, 


with a wheezy rattle, at the top landing, 
he pushed back the sliding-door, and 
put out his hand; sh took it; they 
either of them spoke. Then Roberts 
-tepped into the little coop, and began 
the slow descent. “Poor girl,” he said, 


“poor girl!” 
Ile had forgotten his own disappoint 
ment. 


When Nathaniel 


discovered, with 


home 9 he 


astonishment as 


Roberts got 
most 
yp ople do at one time or another in their 
li that he had 

had supposed; the office 
along very well in his absence; 
affairs had got 


ives not been as necessary 


as he had Lot 
Frances’s 
well; nobody’s 
he had had 
Ther 


was no reason, now that his eves were all 


along very 
interests had suffered because 
for a day an interest of his own. 


ight, why he should not settle down and 


be as dull and comfortable as ever 
settle down even to the fortnightly din 
ner with Miss Blake; for it must be ad 


mitted that Miss Blake behaved very 
well; she wrote her brother-in-law to the 
effect that she regretted that any per 


haps hasty words of hers (the fatigue of 
the journey must be her excuse for hasti- 
She said she 


his pardon, and 


ness) had displeased him. 
felt it a duty to 
that, 
her duty. 


beg 
as he knew, she always tried to do 
So she hoped he would allow 
bygones to be bygones (“for my part, | 
am perfectly willing to forgive and for- 

Miss Blake), 
Sunday next at a 
She glad, 


make a 


get.” wrote and come to 


dinner on 


quarter t 
added, 


point of 


seven. would he she 


if Nathaniel 


being punctual. 


would 


As part of the process of settling down 
the again, Nathaniel 
point, and arrived at 6.44. 
with 


into rut made the 
But not even 
the treadmill 


at the office. brought back the old numb- 


dinners Frances, or 


ness and eomfort: he restless, and 


was 
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he wondered why. He wrote several times 
Mrs. Holmes, and heard from her 
He thought of her a good deal; or 
he thought of suf 
poor girl! 
the 22d _ of 

remembered, 
that 


two bovs;: 


to 
onee, 

rather, how she was 
fering 


W he n 
proached he 


November ap- 
with a thrill 
of interest, the birthday this time 
meant then it occurred to him 


that his purchase might take the form 


of something for R. J.’s mother, which 
should reach her on the 22d. But 
what should it be? He thought of her 


little heap of precious rubbish, and his 


eyes stung. He wondered what she would 


like? On the 20th he said to himself 
that he really must make up his mind; 
but he could not think of anything that 
would please her. In the afternoon, in 
desperation, he darted into a jewelry- 
shop, and said: “ Something for a lady, 
please. Oh,—anything; what do they 
like?” The salesman, it appeared, knew 
just what they liked; at any rate, h 
put a little velvet case into his cus 
tomer’s hand, and Roberts departed 
with a sense of relief. That night he 
sat smoking, going over the last year, 
and thinking how different it would 
all have been if R. J. had lived. Well; 
he hoped she would like that thing 
in the velvet box. It occurred to him 


“T think one of her blue 
to 
self; and put the open case down on his 
table. It there the 
when Miss Blake came in early to have 


to look at it. 


hyacinths is prettier,” he said him- 


was next morning 
a word with him on some business matter 
before he to his office. The little 


diamond, winking in its simple setting, 


went 


was a spark to powder. 


“Why, Nathaniel! You buying jew 
elry? For whom, may I ask, if it is 
not impertinent ?” 

Roberts’s silence conveyed his views 


upon impertinence; then he said: “ For 
a friend.” 

Miss Blake put the velvet case down 
and looked at him, her heavy black brows 
with “ Nathaniel, 
I am the last person to be curious; 

for it oh, 
thaniel, it isn’t for that person?” 

7 er mean for friend, 
Holmes, it is,” he said. 


lowering suspicion. 


but 
Na- 


your own sake, isn’t, 


you my Mrs. 


MOTHER. 


or 
O71 


They stood looking at each other in 


silence, each afraid to drop the curb of 


self-control. Then Frances Blake said: 
* Nathaniel, | should not be doing my 
duty if I did not say that this is very 
unwise. You might arouse hopes. Yes; 
when Providence removed that poor 
young man to (I hope) heaven, it kept 
you from faithlessness to our dear Net 
tie, and saved you from a marriage which 
would have been, | am sure, unhappy. 
When your interest in her son ceased 
she could have no claim upon you. But 


if you now encourage her, by a gift 


“You encourage me,” said Nathaniel 
Roberts, “to mind my own business.” 

Miss Frances Blake took her depart 
ure. When your brother-in-law talks 
about minding his own business, there is 
nothing else to do. Nathaniel was 
never asked to dinner again. 

That veryv night he took the East 
ern express. Ile was going to mind his 


own business. 
‘I want you for my own sake,” he said 
Lrokenly; and put her hand to his lips. 
= No.” she said, “not You don’t 
want me, Mr. Roberts.” 


wy You, and only you,” he told her, al 
most angrily; “don’t, don’t say things 


like that,” he entreated her. 
She stroked his shoulder with her fre¢ 


hand, and smiled, but 


there were tears 
in her eyes. “ Mr. Roberts, don’t you 
see? T’m not your kind. [I’m just—I’m 
just R. J.’s mother.” 

“You are the kind I want,” he said; 
‘IT didn’t know it, when I asked you. 
| thought I wanted something else. But 
it was you, all the time. I want some 
thing to take care of. Oh, you don’t 
know how lonely I am. I must have 
something to take eare of. Say ‘ ves,’ 


R. J.’s mother.” 

“Mr. Roberts,” she began, and stopped 
and covered her eyes for a moment; he 
saw that she held her lip hard between 
her teeth; “Mr. Roberts, then I 
tell you: I ean’t. I was not married 
to Dicky’s father.” 

“ Oh, little girl,” he 
poor little dear girl!” Then he put his 
around her and kissed her; “I 
knew that long ago,” he said. 


must 


my said, “ my 


arms 
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Old Times at the Naval Academy 


BY CAPTAIN A. 


N S« ptemly - IS56, when | en- 
tered, prof ssional influenes was 


perhaps in eXCEeSS, The preceding 


June had seen the graduation of the 


last class of “oldsters”: of those who, 
after five vears at sea, had spent the 
sixth at the Academy, subjected for 
mally to its discipline and methods. 
| therefore just missed seeing that 
phase of the Aecademy’s history; but 
l eould not thereby escape the traces 
of its influence. Llowever transient, this 
lasted my time. It may be imagined 
what an influential, yet incongruous, ele 
ment was constituted, by injecting among 
1. crowd of boys twenty or thirty young 
men, too young for ripeness, yet who for 
tive years had been bearing the not slight 
responsibility of the charge of seamen, 
often on duty away from their superiors, 
and permitted substantially all the powers 
ind privileges coneeded to their seniors, 


men of mature vears. Ilow could such 


he brought under the eurb of the nar- 
rowly ordered life of the schook for the 
short eight months to which they knew 
the ordeal was restricted? Could this 
have been attempted seriously, there 
would probably have been an explosion; 
but, in truth, as far as my observation 
went, most of the disciplinary officers, 
the lieutenants, rather sympathized with 
irregularities within pretty wide limits. 
\ midshipman was a being who tradi- 
tionally had little but the exuberance of 
his spirits to make up for the discom- 
forts of his lot. The comprehensive say- 
ing, that what was nobody’s business was 
a midshipman’s business, epitomized the 
harrving of his daily life, with its nar- 
row quarters, hard fare, and constant 
hustling for poor pay. 

The old times of license among sea- 
faring men were still of recent memory, 
and, though practice was improved, opin- 
ion remained tolerant. The gunner of 
the first ship in which T served after 
graduation told me that in 1832, when 
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he was a young seaman before the mast 
on board a sloop of war in the Mediter 
ranean, on Christmas eve, there being a 
two-knot breeze—that is, substantially, 
cealm-—-at sundown the ship was put under 
two close-reefed topsails for the night 

storm canvas,—and then the jollity be- 
gal Ilow far it was « xpected to go may 
be inferred from the precautions; and 
ve gain here some inkling of the phrase 
‘heavy weather” applied to such condi 
tions. But of the same ship he told me 
that she stood into the harbor of Malta 
under all sail roval and studding sails 

to make a flying moor; which, I must ex- 
plain to the unprofessional, is to drop 
in anchor under sail, the cable running 
out under the foree of the ship’s way, till 
the 
second anchor, the ship finally being 


the place is reached for letting g 


brought to lie midway between the two. 
(n accurate eve, a close judgment as to 
the ship’s speed, and al solute promptness 
of execution are needed; for all the sail 
that is on when the first anchor goes 
must be off hefore the second. In this 
case nothing was started before the first. 
Within fifteen minutes all was in, the 
ship moored, sails furled, and yards 
squared, awaiting doubtless the final 
touches of the boatswain. When the 
British admiral returned the ecommander’s 
visit he eomplimented the ship on the 
smartest performance he had ever seen. 
But it is in the combination of license 
and smartness that the pith of these 
related stories lies; between them they 
embody much of the spirit of a time 
which in 1855 was remembered and 
influential. 

Such performances exemplify the ideals 
which still obtained — nay, were in full 
force in the navy as first I knew it. In 
the ship in which the gunner and I were 
then serving, it was our common per- 
formance to “Up topgallantmasts and 
yards, and loose sail to a bowline,” in 
three minutes and a half from the time 
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the topmen and the masts started aloft 
rom the deck together. For this time 
[ ean vouch myself, and we did it fairly, 
oo: though I dare say we would have 
hesitated to carry the sails in a stilf 
breeze without a few minutes more. It 
as a very picturesque and impressive 
nerformance. The band with drum and 
fe was part of it. When all was report- 
ed ready from the three several masts— 
hut not hefore—it was permitted to be 
three 


eight o’cleck. The drums gave 
lls, the order, “Sway across, let fall,” 
is given, the yards swung into their 
places, the sails dropped and were 
dragged out by their bowlines to fa 
cilitate their drying, the bell struck 
eight, the flag was hoisted, and close 
the 


drums followed the band play ing 
the “Star-spangled Banner,” while the 
ship’s company went to breakfast. It 
as the transformation scene of a _ the- 
tre; within five minutes the meta 
morphosis was complete. 
An old boatswain’s mate used to tell 
me one of his “ last-eruise ” stories, of 


“ 


was in the Delaware, seventy 
four, up the Mediterranean, in 1842.” 
Of course the Delaware had beaten the 
Conaress’s time; the last ship always did. 
Then he would add, “I was in the fore- 
top in those days, and had the foretop 
gallant-vard; and if one of us fellows let 
his yard show on either side of the mast 
before the order ‘Sway across,’ we could 
count on a dozen when we got down just 
as sure as we could count on our break- 
fast.” Flogging was not abolished until 
about 1849. No wonder men were jolly 
when they could be, without worrying 
shout to-morrow’s headache. 

The abolition of the grog ration in 
1862 may be looked upon as a chronolog- 
ical fare well to a picturesque past. We 
did not so understand it. Contempora- 
ries are apt to be blind to bloodless revo- 
lutions. A protest was recorded by one 
eccentrie character, a survival whem 
Cooper unfortunately never knew, who 
hoisted a whiskey-demijohn at the peak of 
his gunboat—the flag’s allotted place. To 
the admiral’s immediate demand for an 
explanation, he replied that those were the 
colors he served under: but he was one 
of those to whom all things are forgiven. 
The seaman remains, and must always 
remain while there are seas to cross and 
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to rule; but the sailor, in his aeeomplish 
ments and in his defects, began then to 
ce part, or to be evolutionized in SOM 
thing entirely different. I am bound to 
admit that in the main the better has 
survived, but, now that such hairs as |] 
have are gray, I may be permitted to look 
back somewhat wistfully and affection 
ately on that which I remember a half 
century ago; perhaps to sympathize with 
the seamen of that time, who saw them- 
selves swamped out of sight and influence 
among the vast numbers req ured by the 
sudden seven or eight fold expansion of 
the navy for a momentous conflict. Oc 
easionally one of these old salts, mourn 
ful amid his new environment, would 
meet me, and say. - Ah! Mr. Mahan, 
the navy isn’t what it was!” 

This is the more apparent when the 
change has been sudden, or on such al 
scale as to overwhelm, by mere bulk, that 
subtle influence for which we owe to 
the French the name of esprit de corps 
It is the breath of the body, the breath 
of life. Before the War of Secession ou 
old friends the marines had a deserved 
reputation for fidelity, which could not 
survive the big introduction of alien mat 
ter into the “corps.” I remember hear 
ing an officer of long service say that he 
had knewn but a single instance of a 
marine deserting. One marine private, 
in the ship to which I belonged, return- 
ing from liberty on shore, was heard 
saying to another with drunken im 
pressiveness, “ Remember, our motto is, 
‘Patriotism and laziness.’ Patriotism, 
as our marines understood it, was stick 
ing by vour colors and your corps, and 
doing your duty through thick and thin; 
no bad ideal. 

In the mingling of good and evil, 
the oldsters at the Naval Acad my, along 
with some things objectionable—inelud 
ing a liberty that under the conditions 
too often resembled license brought 
with them sound traditions, which 
throughout my stay there constituted a 
real esprit de corps. In nothing was this 
more conspicuous than in the attitude 
towards hazing. Not only was hazing not 
practised, but it searcely obtained even 
the recognition of mention; it was not 
so much reprobated as ignored; and if 
it came under discussion at all, it was 
dismissed with a turn of the nose as 
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something altogether beneath us. That 
s not the sort of thing we do here. It 
may be all very well for West Point; 
much as “what would do for a marine 


could not be thought of for a seaman ” 
but we were “ officers and gentlemen.” 
While [ ean vouch for this general 
state of teeling, | cannot be sure of its 
le rivation: but I have always thought it 
due to the presence during the previous 
live years of the “ oldsters,”’ nominally 
under the same discipline as ourselves, but 
looked up to with the respect and ob- 
servance which at that age ar naturally 
given to those two or three years older. 
Hlow far the tradition might have been 


carried on in smooth seas I do not know; 


but along with many other things, good 
and bad, it was shattered by the War of 
Secession. The school was precipitately 
removed to Newport, where it was estab 
lished in extemporized and temporary 
surroundings; the older undergraduates 
were hurried to sea; and the new entries 
huddled together on two sailing frigates 
moored in the harbor, dissociated from 
the influence of those above them. The 
whole anatomy and, so to say, nervous 
system of the organization were dis- 
located. For better or for worse, per- 
haps for better and for worse, the 
change was more like death and _ resur- 
rection than like life and growth. The 
potent element which the -oldster had 
contributed, and the upper classes ab- 
orbed and perpetuated, was eliminated 
at onee and entirely by the detachment 
f the senior cadets and the segregation 
of the newcomers. New ideals were 
evolved by a mass of schoolboys, severed 
from those elder associates with the in- 
fluence of whom no professors nor of- 
fieceers can vie. Tlow hazing came up I 
do not know, and am not writing its 
history. I presume it is one of the 
inevitable weeds that schoolboy nature 
brings forth of itself, unless checked 
by unfavorable atmosphere. I merely 
note its almost total absence in my 
time: its subsequent existence is unhap- 
pily notorious. 

A general good -humored _ tolerance, 
easy-going, and depending upon a mutual 
understanding, none the less clear be- 
eause informal, characterized the rela- 
tions of the officers and students. Pri- 
marily, each were in the appreciation of 


the others officers and gentlemen. So far 
there was implicit equality; and while the 
officers were in duty bound to enforce aca 

demic regulations, which we felt an equal 
obligation to disregard, it was a kind of 
game in which they did not much mind 
being losers, provided we did not tres 

pass on the standards of the gentleman, 
and of the officer liberally construed. 
They, I think, had an unacknowledged 
feeling that while we were under school- 
boy, or collegiate, discipline as to times 
or manners, some relaxation of strict 
technical correctness must be endured. 
Larking, sometimes uproarious, met with 
personal sympathy, if official econdemna- 
tion. Nor did we resent being detected 
by what we regarded as fair means; to 
which we perhaps gave a pretty wide in- 
terpretation. The exceptional man, who 
inspected at unaccustomed hours, which 
we considered our own by prescriptive 
right, though not by rules, who came 
upon us unawares, was apt to be credited 
with rather unofficerlike ideas of what 
was becoming, and suspected of the not 
very gentlemanly practice of wearing 
noiseless rubber shoes. That intimation 
of his approach was conveyed by us from 
room to room by concerted taps on the 
gas-pipes was fair war; nor did our op- 
ponents seem to mind what they could 
not but clearly hear. Indeed, I think 
most of them were rather glad to find 
evidences of order and propriety pre- 
vailing, where possibly but for those 
kindly signals they might have detected 
matter for report. 

There was one lieutenant, however, the 
memory of whom was still green as a bay- 
tree in my day, though it would have 
heen blasted indeed could cursing have 
blighted it, to whom the game of de- 
tection seemed to possess the fascination 
of the chase; and so successful was he 
that his bafiled opponents could not view 
the matter dispassionately, nor accept 
their defeat in sportsmanlike spirit. I 
knew him later; he had a saturnine ap- 
pearance, not ecaleulated to conciliate a 
victim, but he liked a joke, especially 
of the practical kind, and for sake of 
one successfully achieved could forgive 
an offender. Night surprises, inroads 
on the enemy’s country, at the hours 
when we were mistakenly supposed to be 
safe in bed, and regulations so required, 
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were favorite stratagems with him. On 


I 


e oceasion, so tradition ran, some half 
dozen midshipmen had congregated in 

room “after taps,” and with windows 
carefully darkened had contrived an ex 
tempore kitchen to fry themselves a mess 
of oysters. The process was slow, owing 
to the number of oysters the pan eould 
take at once and the largeness of the 
expectant appt tites: but it had progre ssed 
nearly to completion, when without pre 
monition the door opened and ap- 
neared. Ile asked no questions and of- 
fered no comments; but walking to the 
platter, seized it and threw out of the 
window the accumulated results of an 
hour’s weary work. No further notice 
of the delinqueney followed; the disecom 
fiture of the sufferers sufficiently repaid 
his sense of humor. 

I have said that larking met with more 
than toleration; with sympathy. The 
onee magic word “ midshipman ” seemed 
to cloak any outburst of frolicking, oth 
erwise some exhibitions I witnessed could 
scarcely have passed unscathed. They 
were felt to be in character by the elder 
officers; and, while obliged to reprehend, 
I doubt whether some of them would not 
have more enjoyed taking a share. They 
knew, too, that we were just as proud 
as they of the service, and that under 
all lav an entire readiness to do or to 
submit to that which we and they alike 
recognized as duty. Sometimes rioting 
went rather too far, but for the most 
part it was harmless. One rather grave 
incident, shortly before my entry, derived 
its humor mainly from the way in which 
it was treated by the Superintendent. 
One of the outbuildings of the Academy, 
either because offensive or out of sheer 
deviltry, was set on fire and destroyed; 
it was supposed, by some of the students, 
but, as far as I know, the culprits were 
never betraved. The Superintendent, a 
man of ponderous dimensions and equal- 
ly ponderous but rapid speech,—though, 
it is due to Say, also unusually accom- 
plished, both professionally and person- 
ally—was greatly outraged and excited 
at this defiance of discipline. The day 
following he went out to meet the corps, 
when it had just left some formation, and 
calling a halt, delivered a speech, which 
a wag paraphrased as follows; and those 
who knew the man will recognize that 
Vor. CXV.—No. 687.—47 
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the parody must have followed closely 


the real words of the address 


Young gentlemen assembled! 
It makes no matter where 
I only want to speak to vou 


So hear me vyhere vou are 


Some vile incendiary 
Last night was prowling round 
Who set fire to our round house 


And burned it to the ground 


ris well then. to tell then 
Who did this grievous ill 

And d—n him, I will hang him, 
So help me God! [ will! 


added to the 


If anvthing could have 


gavety of the fire, such an outburst 
x 1] 
Ve friaitl. 


The shore drills, 


irtillery, furnished special oceasions for 


infantry and _ field 


organized — or disorganized upheavals 
of animal spirits. For these exercises 


we then had seant respect. They were 
‘soldiering”; and from time immemo 
rial soldier had been an adjective to ex 
press uselessness, or that which was so 
easy as to pass no man’s ability. The 
shore drills were then committed to one 
of the civil professors of the Academy, 
instead of the sea-lieutenants. 

The professor was not one to effect the 
He was a graduate of West 
Point, and a man of ability, not lacking 


impossible. 


in dignity, and personally worthy of all 
respect, but he stuttered badly; and this 
mpediment not only received no merey 
‘rom youth, but interfered with the ae 
curacy of maneuvres where the word of 
command needed to be timely in utter 
anee, Report ran that at one time, ad 
vaneing by column of companies, while 
the professor was struggling with H 

1I—Ilalt, the leading company, composed 
marched over the 
sea-wall into three feet of water. Ilad 
the water been deep r, they might have 
heen less literal. 


martyrs to discipline, 


Despite his military 
training, his bearing and earriage had not 
the strong soldierly stamp which might 
redeem his infirmitv: and even in the 
class-room a certain whimsical atmosphere 
seemed borne from the drill-ground. He 
recalls to mind the central figure of one 
of the most humorous scenes in Herman 
Melville’s White Jacket: a book which. 
despite its prejudiced tone, has preserved 
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many amusing and interesting inside 
recollections of a ship of war of the olden 
time. The naval instructor on board the 
frigate is using Rodnevy’s battle of 1782 
to illustrate on the blackboard the prin- 
‘iples of naval tacties to the class of mid- 
shipmen. “ Now, young gentlemen, you 
see this disabled French ship in the cor- 
ner, far to windward of her fleet, between 
it and the enemy. She has lost all three 
masts, and the greater part of the ship’s 
company are killed or wounded; what 
will you do to save her?” To this knotty 
problem many extemporized “ practical ” 
answers are given, of which the most 
plausible is by Mr. Dash of Virginia: 
“1 should nail my colors to the mast and 
let her sink under me.” As this could 
scarcely be called saving her, Mr. Dash 
is rebuked for irrelevance, but after the 
gamut of possible solutions has been well 
guessed over, the instructor announces im- 
pressively, “ That ship, young gentlemen, 
eannot be saved.” 

I cannot say that he dealt with us thus 
tantalizingly; but one of my contem- 
poraries used to tell a story of his per- 
sonal experience which was feneriecally 
allied to the above. At the conclusion 
of some faulty manceuvre, the instructor 
remarked aloud: © This all went wrong, 
owing to Mr. P.’s not standing fast in 
his own person. We will now repeat it, 
for the particular benefit of Mr. P.” 
The repetition ensued, and in its course 
the instruetor ealled out, ” Be careful, 
Mr. P., and stand fast where you are.” 
‘I am standing fast,” replied P., ineau 
tiously. “ R—R—Report Mr. P. for talk 
ing in ranks.” At the Academy, Naval 
Tacties were not within his purview; 
and of all our experiences with him in 
the class room, one ludicrous incident 
alone remains with me. One of my class, 
though in most ways well at the head, 
was a little alarmed about his standing 
in Infantry Tacties He therefore at a 
critical oeceasion attempted to carry the 
text-book with him to the blackboard. This 
surreptitious deed, being not to get ad- 
vantage over a classmate, but to save him- 
self, was condoned by publie opinion; but, 
being unused to such deceits, in his agita- 
tion he copied his figure upside down 
and heeame hopelessly involved in the 
demonstration. The professor next day 
took oceasion to comment slightingly on 


our general performance, but “as to Mr. 
. he added, derisively, “he did 
r—r—r—wretchedly.” 
| sometimes wonder that we learned 
unyvthing about “ soldiering,” but we did 
in a way. The principles and_ theory 
were mastered, if performance was sloven 
ly; and in execution, as company officers, 
we got our companies “ there,” although 
just how we did it might be open to 
criticism. In our last year the adjutant 
in my class, who graduated at its head, 
on the first oceasion of forming the bat- 
talion, after some moments of visible 
embarrassment could think of no order 
more appropriate than, “ Form your ecom- 
panies fore and aft the pavement.” 
Fore and aft is “lengthwise ” of a ship. 
No humiliation attended such a con- 
fession of ignorance—on that subject; 
but had the same man “ missed stays,” 
when in charge of the deck, he would have 
been sore ly mortified. Ilis successor of 
to-day probably never will have a chance 
to miss stavs. There thus ran through 
our drills an undercurrent of levity, 
which on provocation would burst out 
n absurdity. On 


almost spontaneously 
one oceasion the battalion was drawn up 
in line, fronting at some distance the 
jive buildings which then constituted the 
midshipmen’s quarters. The intimation 
was given that we were to advance, and 
then charge. Once put in motion, I know 
not whether stuttering lost the oppor- 
tunity of stopping us, but the pace be- 
came quicker and quicker, till the whole 
body broke into a run, rushed cheering 
tumultuously through the passages be 
tween the houses, and reformed, peace- 
ably enough, on the other side. The eap- 
tains all got a wigging for failing to 
keep us in hand; but they were pow- 
erless. The whole thing was without 
preconcertment or warning. It could 
hardly have happened, however, had the 
instinct of discipline been as strong it 


these drills as in others. 

A more deliberate .prank was played 
with the field-artillery. These light 
pieces, being of the nature of cannon 
rather than muskets, obtained more 
deference, being recognized as of the same 
genus with the great guns which then 
constituted a ship’s broadside. On one 
oceasion they were incautiously left out 
overnight on the drill-ground. Between 
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tattoo and taps—9.30 to 10 P.M.—was 
always a half-hour of release from quar- 
ers. There was mischief ready-made for 
idle hands to do. The guns were taken 
in hand, rushed violently to and _ fro 
in mock drill performance, and_ finally 
aken to pieces, the parts being seat 
ered promiscuously in all directions. 
Dawn revealed an appearance of havoe 
resembling a popular impressionist rep- 
resentation of a battle - field. Ilere a 
enisson with its boxes, severed from their 
belongings, stretched its long pole appeal 
ingly towards heaven; the wheels had 
been disp rsed to distant quarters ot the 
ground and lay on their sides; elsewhere 
were the g ins, sometimes reversed and 
solitary, at others not wholly dismounted, 
eanted at an angle, with one wheel in 
place. As there were six of them, com- 
plete in equipments, the scene was exten- 
sive and of most admired confusion; in- 
genuity had exhausted itself in variety, 
to enhance picturesqueness of effect. 
Hlow the lieutenant in charge accounted 
for all this happening without his in- 
terference I don’t know. The Super- 
intendent of that time had, when walk- 
ing, a trick of grasping the lapel of his 
‘oat with his right hand, and twitching 
it when preoccupied. The next day, 
is he surveyed conditions, it seemed as 
if the lapel might come away; but he 
made us no speech; nor, as far as I 
know, was any notice taken of the affair. 
No real damage had been done, and the 
man would indeed have been _hard- 
heartedly conscientious who would grudge 
the action which showed him so comical 
a sight. 

I onee heard an excellent first lieu- 
tenant Farragut’s own through the 
principal actions of the War of Secession 

say that where there was obvious inat- 
tention to uniform there would always 
be found slackness in discipline. It may 
be, therefore, that our habits as to uni- 
form were symptomatic of the same easy 
tolerance which bore with such ex- 
travaganees as I have mentioned; the 
like of which in overt act was not known 
to me in my later association with the 
Academy as an officer. We had a pre- 
scribed uniform, certainly; but regula- 
tions, like legislative acts, admit of much 
variety of interpretation and latitude in 
practice, unless there is behind them a 
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strong public sentiment. In my earlier 
days there was no public sentiment of 
the somewhat martinet kind; such as 
would compel all alike to wear an over 
coat because the captain felt cold. In 
practice there was great laxity in details. 
1 remember in later days and later man 
ners, when we were all compelled to be well 
buttoned up to the throat, a young ofticer 
remarked to me disparagingly of another, 
“Tle’s the sort of man, you know, who 
would wear a frock coat unbuttoned.” 
There’s nothing like classification. My 
friend had achieved a feat in natural 
history; in ten words he had defined a 
species. On another occasion the same 
man remorselessly wiped out of existence 
another species, consecrated by genera 
tions of blue-books and naval regulations. 
‘IT know nothing of superior officers,” 
he said; “senior officers, if you choose ; 
but superior, No!” Whether the Naval 
Regulations have yet recognized this ob 
vious distinetion, whether it is no longer 
‘superior officers,” but only senior of 
ficers, who are not to be “treated with 
contempt,” ete., I have not inquired. 
Apart from such amusing criticism of 
the times past, it is undoubtedly true 
that attention to minutix is symptomatic 
of a much more important underlying 
spirit, one of exactness and precision 
running through all the management of 
a ship, and affecting her efficiency. 1 
coneede that a thing so trifling as the 
buttoning a frock coat may indicate a 
development and survival of the fittest; 
but in 1855-60 frock coats had not 
been disciplined, and in accordance with 
the tone of the general service we mid- 
shipmen were tacitly indulged in a sim- 
ilar freedom. This tolerance may have 
been in part a reaction, from the vexa- 
tious and absurd interference of a decade 
before with such natural rights as_ the 
cut of the beard; not as matter of neat- 
ness, but of pattern. Even for some time 
after I graduated, unless I misunderstood 
my informants, officers in the British 
navy were not permitted to wear a 
full beard or a mustache; and we had 
had outbreaks of a similar regulative 
annoyance in our own service, one of 
which furnished Melville with a strik- 
ing chapter. 

Another cireumstance that may have 
contributed to indifference to details of 
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dress, was the exactness with which the 
older sea-ofticers had constantly to look 
after the set and trim of the canvas. 
Every variation of the wind, every change 
of course, every considerable manceuvre, 
involved corresponding changes in the 
disposition of the sails, which must be 
effected not only correctly, but with a 
minute exactness extending to half a 
hundred seemingly trivial details, upon 
precision in which depended—and justly 

an officer’s general reputation for 
ofticerlike character. Not only so, but the 
mere weight of rigging and sails, and 
the stretching resultant on such strain, 
caused derangement; which, permitted, 
heeame slovenliness. Yards accurately 
braced, shee ts home alike, weather leeches 
and braces taut, with all the other and 
sundry indications which a_ well-trained 
eve instinctively sought and noted, were 
less the dandyism than the self-respecting 
neatness of a well-dressed ship, and were 
no bad substitute, as tests, for buttoned 
frock coats. 

The frock was then the working-coat 
of the service. There was fuller dress 
for exceptional occasions, in which, at 
one festive muster early in the cruise, we 
all had to appear, to show that we had 
it: but otherwise it was generally done 
up in eamphor. The jacket, which was 
prescribed to the midshipmen of the 
Academy, had informal recognition in 
the service, and we took our surviving 
garments of that order with us to sea, 
to wear them out. But, while here and 
there some officer would sport one, they 
could scarcely be ealled popular. One 
of our lieutenants, indeed, took a some- 
what sentimental view of the jacket. 
“There was Mr. S .”’ he said to me, 


“ 


speaking of a brother midshipman, “ on 
deck vesterday with a jacket. It looked 
so tidy and becoming. If there had been 
anything aloft out of the way, I could 
say to him, ‘Mr. S just jump up 
there, will you? and see what is the mat- 
ter” ” War, which soon afterwards fol- 
lowed with its stern preoccupations and 


incidental deprivations, induced inevita- 
bly deterioration in matters of dress. 
With it the sack coat or pilot-jacket 
burrowed its way in, the cut and insignia 
of these showing many variations. The 
undergraduates at the Academy in my 
day had for all uses a double - breasted 


jacket; but it was worn buttoned or not, 


at choiee. On the rolling collar a gold 


foul-anchor—an anchor with a rope cable 
twined round it—was prescribed; but 
while a standard embroidered pattern was 
supplied at the Academy store, those 
whe wished procured for themselves 
metal anchors, and these not only were 
of many shapes and sizes, but for sym 
metrical pinning in place demanded an 
accuracy of eye and hand which not every 
one had. The result was variegated and 
fanciful to a degree; but I doubt if any 
of the officers thought aught amiss. So 
the regulation vest buttoned up to the 
chin, but very many had theirs made 
with rolling collar, to show the shirt. 
lL had a handsome creole classmate, 
whom an admiring family kept al 
ways well supplied with faney shirts; 
and I am sure, if precisians of the pres- 
ent day could have seen him starting 
out on a Saturday afternoon to pay 
his visits, with everything just so 
except in a regulation sense—and not 
a back hair out of place, they must have 
accepted the results as a testimony to 
the value of the personal factor in uni 
form. Respect for individual tastes was 
rather a mark of that time in the navy. 
Seamen handy with their needle were 
permitted to embroider elaborate patterns 
in divers colors on the fronts of their 
shirts; and turned many honest pennies 
by doing the like for shipmates. 

A very curious manifestation of this 
disposition to bedeck the body was the 
prevalence of tattooing. If not universal, 
it was very nearly so among seamen of 
that day. Elaborate designs covering the 
chest, or back, or arms, were seen every- 
where when the men were stripped for 
washing on deck. The inconvenience of 
being branded for life should have been 
felt by men prone to desertion; but the 
descriptive lists which accompany every 
crew were crowded with such remarks as, 
“ Goddess of Liberty, r. f. a.,”—right fore- 
arm,—the which, if a man ran away, 
helped the police of the port to identify 
him. My memory does not retain the 
various emblems thus _ perpetuated in 
men’s skins; they were largely patriotic 
and extremely conventional. Many mid- 
shipmen of my time acquired these em- 
bellishments. I wonder if they have 
not since been sorry. 
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well King’s ottice had 
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day 


a libe ral bespattering 


trousers. King had insisted that his 
! 
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tailor shoul 


repair the damage. 


“ Fiddlesticks!” he had replied to 


valet. “My man’s absolutely 


Hell get your things 


You know; my tailor 
send to The Cara- 

sary to-night, at 
half after six, for Mr. 
Oakl y’s trousers. Ile 
is to take out these 
spots tell him the 
stains are ink and 
return them When 
do vou want them, 
Ned 7 Any time to 
morrow will do, 
Jame "ed 

So it was that when 
Oakley reached — his 
hotel that evening, 
somewhat later than 
he had anticipated, he 





> found the tailor’s boy 
| awaiting his arrival. 
Ile handed the dam- 
aged garment from be 


hind a narrowly open 
ed door to the mes 
senger, and serene ly 
went about dressing. 
He was in good 


we 


' spirits. Not only was 
the business that had 
brought him to New 
York moving smooth- 
ly, but he thought he 


detected evidences of 
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later a man’s voice inquired: “ That you, 


Oakley ¢ 


This is Warren Haslett. Did 





you get my letter to-day?” 
‘Yes. | ought to have wired you that 
I did.” 
“Oh, that’s all right. I didn’t expect 
Ws 
No, sir. | AIN'T SEEN ‘EM, SIR 
it. But ‘or some reason I felt a little 


uneasy, and thought I'd eall you up to 


! 
make 


| hope ?” 


sure. You ean go conveniently, 


“Oh, perfectly! Delighted.” 


‘I feared you might have an engage- 


ment for dinner or for the evening.” 
“ No: 


Even 


if 


I'm entirely free to-night. 
were not, I should have been 


glad to change my plans so that I might 


be of service to Mrs. Haslett.” 

“Thank you. It’s all right, then?” 

“Yes. I shall start for Jersey City 
in a few minutes.” 

“ Ah, that’s good. How’s the weather ?” 

“Rainy, and growing 
colder.” 

“Is it? That’s bad! Mrs. 
Haslett has not been entirely 
well recently. If her train 
should happen to be late 

“ Be perfectly sure that | 
shall be there, whatever th 
hour.” 

“Ah, thank you, Oakley. 
Don’t let her get chilled. 
Good night.” 

“T'll look after her, sir 
and thanks for the opportu 
nity. Good night.” 

Still smiling, Oakley went 
to his suit-ease, which he had 
not fully unpacked. Contrary 
to his custom and against 
Alice’s advice, he had brought 
no trunk, as this was to be 
purely a business trip, and a 
hurried one at that; and b 
eause she had failed to give 
him everything he had needed 
on a previous journey, he had 
humorously insisted upon do- 
ing his own packing this time. 

He ran his fingers down at 
one end of his suit-case and 
turned the contents — back, 
without discovering the trou- 
sers he sought. Similar tac- 
ties brought no better result 
at the other end. Somewhat 
hurriedly, his smile fading, 
he pulled up what lay in the 
middle, disarranging smooth 
layers of shirts and under- 
wear. No trousers. He stared 
in perplexity. He knew they 
had been there, for he had 
packed them himself: He distinctly re- 
membered also that he had not unpacked 
them, thinking that, lying as they did at 
the bottom of the suit-case, they would 
keep their creases and be in good condi- 
tion when he should need them. 

Then it occurred to him that possibly 
the chambermaid, in an excess of zeal, 
had taken them out and hung them in 
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the wardrobe. He flung open the doors, 
to be confronted by rows of empty hooks, 
save where his pajamas drooped in the 
centre. Springing back to the suit-case, 
he dug into its contents, tossing shirts, 
socks, collars, and underwear recklessly 
in all directions, until he reached the 
‘lean leather bottom. 

He rang for the chambermaid, and 
when sh tapped at his door, furiously 
demanded through a crack, “ Where are 
my trousers ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir?” 

‘T say where are my trousers! What 
have you done with them?” 

“T, sir? No, sir I ain’t seen no 
trousers, sir.” 

“Wel 


here, and thev’re gon Now 


. | certainly had 


n extra pair 


“Perhaps the valet would know.” 

“That’s right! Pe rhaps he would 
Send him here, will you? Quick, please.” 

As the woman scurried down the hall, 
Oakley slammed the door and returned 
to the wardrobe, to find the pajamas still 
hanging solitary and limp.  Helplessly 


the room, his glance fell on 


surveying 
the long drawers of the dress¢ - and, 
within thirty seconds every drawer in 
the room, large and small, had been 
jerked open, disclosing emptiness. 
Taking down the telephone receiver, 
he urged, as the operator responded: 
‘Say! can’t you hurry up that valet a 


little ? I’m in a dev—I’m in a very 


great hurry. ... Yes. of course I sent 
for him! ... Yes, please.” 


Once more he opened the wardrobe, 
this time briskly shaking the meek 
pajamas, to make sure the errant 
trousers were not hiding behind their 
folds; once more he found disappoint- 
ment waiting in every § drawer. Ile 
looked behind the door in the bath room, 
and under the bed, and was engaged in 
dragging the divan away from the wall, 
when the valet rapped. 

“Did you bring my trousers?” demand- 
ed Oakley, opening the door a erack. 

“Trousers? No, sir. Did you send 
them down?” 

“ Holy Moses! No! I didn’t send 
them down! sut somebody took them, 
and I want them—want them quick, too! 
Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir, but—when did you send 
them, sir?” 
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‘I didn’t send them, I tell you! I 
left them there in my _ suit-ease, and 
they're gone.” 

“Yes, sir. Perhaps the chamber- 
maid—’ 

‘Now, look here; I’ve had about 


enough of this! I don’t know who took 


them, and I don’t care. I know there 
was a pair of trousers in that suit-case, 
and they’re not in the room now. I 
want them. Great Seott! J’ve got to 


have them! Vm to meet a lady at 7.53 
in Jersey City, and I’ve no time to lose. 
Now, you hustle!” 

*Tes,. aly. Vill ask the chamber 
maid 

‘7 asked the chambermaid! Do you 
mean to say you didn’t 

“No, sir. I never take a gentleman’s 
things, sir, unless they’re left out for me. 
You're sure they’re not in the room?” 

“Well, if they are, I can’t find them. 
(‘ome in and see if you ean.” He flung 
the door open with one hand and reached 
for the telephone with the other. “ Give 
me the desk, and hurry up,” he said. 
“That the desk? Well, there’s a pair 
of trousers missing from room 637. The 
valet says he hasn’t seen them, and the 
chambermaid says she hasn’t seen them. 
Now, is there anybody else in this hotel 


who What ? 


hunting for them, but they’re not here. 


No, he’s here now, 


She says not. ... That’s all very 
well, but I can’t wait for any deliberate 
oficial investigations. I want those 
trousers and I want them now!... All 


right. Come up, if you want to, but 
hustle! I’ve got to eateh a train.” 

He crossed the room to where his 
watch lay on the dresser and glanced 
at it. “ You’ve got exactly twenty min- 
ites in which to produce the trou 
sers and get me out of this hotel,” 
he announced. “IT’ve got to take the 
7.25 boat from Twenty-third Street 
understand ?—and things ‘ll break if I 
miss it.” 

“ Would it be possible, sir, if you're in 
a hurry, to wear another pair?” 

“ That’s it! TI haven’t any other pair!” 
Then, seeing the man’s amazed glance, 
he added, “I mean—of course, I have 
another pair, but I sent them out, about 
half an hour ago, to a tailor.” 

“Yes, sir. Would it be possible for us 
to send to the tailor—” 
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as Why, ot ¢ 
tell him I'll pay tor speed.” 

“Yes, sir. Where 

An expression of 
tled upon Oakley’s face. 

“(Good Lord! /—don’t bnow !” 

‘You don’t know the address? But the 
‘a persisted the valet. 
My friend 
Hes his tailor. 


LUPSe Send a 


boy, and 
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shall we send, sir 


utter blankness set 


name, sir?” anxiously 


‘1 don’t 
King recommended him 
Tle telephoned 

‘Yes, sir: but your 
King’ We ean telephon 

“TI don’t 


le’s in one of 


that, either. 


KHOW 


friend ¢ Mr. 
him— 
King lives. 


know wher 


those ip-town apartment 
the tele 


so to-dav. 


and his name’s not in 
hook | 
that the 
of the clerks arrived at 
and the situation 
afresh. = Te 


deferential, to akley, 


houses, 


phone heard him say 
Isn't 


Cre 


very devil!” 
that mo 
ment, was explained 


to him was polite, even 


and searchingly 

questioned the valet, the 

and Boots. 
“OT course 


blazed 


matie sl 


chambermaid, 


I'm sure | 
Oakley, in response to a 
iwgestion. “ What do tak 
Haven't | told vou | packed 
If? I left 


pes 


brought them,” 
diplo 
you 
for? 


me oO 


them mys them it that 
By (ye roe 

In that 
mystifying postscript of a 


(Lice 


Ing to grasp its meaning 


had remembered the 
letter he had 
Fail 


at once, he had 


instant he 


received from that morning. 


dismissed it from his mind, intending to 
claims of business 
Now he to his 
and got the letter. 
‘Doubtless by this time 


that it is 


study when the 


if out 


were less pressing went 


coat 
vou have dis- 


covered your treat.” he read. 


“T wear a five and three-quarters glove, 
the m lona. I have 


that trousers can be kept in 


vou know, and I lik 


told 


fairly good 


bee n 
without 
earefully 


night. ‘ 


condition pressing 


if one places them between 
the mattresses every 
laugh!’ Ha, ha!” 


He stared at the incredulously 
rereading them, and Alice’s dancing eves 


we rds, 


mouth mocked him 


It will be 


insisted 


and mischievous 
from 
bered that he had 
that 

The clerk protested that he 
sorry; he would do his best 
the affair 
infortunate and incomprehensible ; 


every space. remem 


upon packing 
suit-case himself. 

was 
to find 


was 


very 
the 
most 


missing garments; 


such 
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a thing had never happened before in 
the history of the hotel. 

“ Never mind. I guess I’ve found the 
Oakley 
thought 
Another 
Now, see 
hole. Help 

I’m pledged to meet 
City at 7.53. Dve got 
to meet her, that’s all there is about it! 
And I must have a pair of trousers in 
ten minutes. 


solution. It’s on me, all right.” 
laughed rather sheepishly. “1 
I packed them—but I didn’t. 
case of ‘ You never tell.’ 
here. deuce of a 


can 
I’m in a 
me out, will you? 
a lady in Jersey 


Now, what can you do?” 
Really, the clerk and the valet didn’t 
know. the situa- 
tion was awkward, and while they were 
in no sense responsible for it, they would 


They recognized that 


cheerfully do anything in their power to 
be of service. 


Thank you. That’s very nice—but 


said Oakley. “ How 
far is it to the nearest clothier’s? Can’t 


” 


it isn’t trousers,” 


you send 
“ No 

this 
“ Borrow a pair for me.” 


use. Every shop is closed at 


hour.” 
™ Impossible, sir!” 
‘Nothing’s impossible! Man alive, I 


can’t go this way! There must be 


some- 
body in this hotel who has extra trousers 
Borrow some. Steal them, if you 
but get them!” 

“Couldn’t we 
meet the lady? 


that you 


about. 
must, 


send some one else to 


It eould be explained 
were ill, or—” 
“No it couldn’t, for | telephoned the 


half an 
would certainly 


lady’s husband, 
that I 


portant 
stand ? 


not hour ago, 
her. Im- 
business affairs, under- 
this ap- 


it’s se- 


meet 
matters 
hang on 
Can't 
rious? Do something!” 
The little clerk 


ley, towering above 


keeping 
that 


my 
pointment. you see 
Oak- 


shrugged 


looked up at 
him, and 
his shoulders. 

alt were of an 
might be possible, but 

“Well, I'm size. 
I’m six feet two and weigh two hundred 
and 


you average size, it 


” 


not of an average 


forty-seven. There’s a man down 


at the end of this eorridor who’s as big 
Go and get 

“Tmpossible! Quite impossible!” 

“ Well, do something!” 

The clerk and the valet departed, and 
Oakley charged about the room, raging 
and impotent. Even had he been will- 


as I am. 
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ing to lie, a plea of sudden illness would 
have been an obvious artifice from a man 
of his invariable health, and he felt that 
to confess the truth—the idiotic, hu 
miliating truth to Warren Haslett 
would be delibe rately to brand 

himself as an irresponsible fool 

and to lose a great part of the 
confidence he had won. For 
his own part, he co ild take his 
medicine ; when a man makes 
an ass of himself, he deserves 
to eat husks, but Alice The 
tender vision-face of his wife 
grew wistful as his air-castles 
tottered over their shaking 
foundations, and he savage 
ly struck his fist against a 
window-casing. 

Then he sat on the edge of 
the bed, regarded his trouser 
less legs, and gave way to peals 
of sardonic laughter. After 
which he fell again to walking 
the floor, muttering execrations 
upon his own carelessness. 

The valet rapped eharply and 
entered, a pair of dark trou- 
sers over his arm. 

‘I know thev’re too small, 
sir,’ he admitted, as Oakley 
seized them hopefully and 
hie ld them up in le risive 
despair, “but they’re all I 
ean get. They belong to the 
clerk. We thought perhaps 
would you be willing to try 
them, sir?” 

Oakley struggled into the gar- 


Ss 


*% 


ments, which not only refused 

to reach his waist, but rose to 

a point midway between his knee and his 
ankle at the bottom. 

“Ts that the best you ean do?” he 
demanded. 

“The very best, sir. I have some 
trousers down in the pressing-room, and 
while it would be as much as my posi 
tion is worth to let you have any of them, 
I I weat to see, sir. But it was no use. 
The gentlemen all seem to be small. 
These are the best I could get.” 

Oakley was looking fixedly on his long 
ulster, hanging on the rack, and fan 
tastie schemes were forming in _ his 
brain. After all, it would be only to 
cross town in a eab, and perhaps to 
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pend a few minutes in the waiting 
rooms at the stations. 

‘You're sure these belong to the 
clerk?” he questioned. “1 don’t want to 
get you into trouble.” 


THAT THE BEST YOU CAN DO?" HE DEMANDED 


‘Yes, sir. He said if these were of 
any use to you, sir, you were welcome 
to them.” 

“Ts it still raining?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Windy ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good. Go and get some pins. Get 
plenty of them. Safety-pins, if pos- 
sible. Hustle! There’s no time to lose 
now.” 

With his knife Oakley cut off the legs 
of the clerk’s trousers well above the 
knee, and when the valet returned he 
found his patron completely dressed in 
the eoat and waistcoat of his busi- 
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and the nether garments of 


his pajamas. 


ness suit 
“ Tere we are,” 
the severed 

that 


to go 


said Oakley, pulling on 
“ Just 
where it 
to look right the bot- 
you? That’s all right. 
Got it fastened firmly ? 
So! 


me of cheviot legs. 


tight 
from 


you pin good and 


ought 

Long 
Good! 
Now give 


tom, will 


enough ¢ 


Now the 


me that 


othe r one, 


Button it down the back 
there as far as you can. 


ulster. 
You might pin 
I sha’n’t want 
.. There! That covers 
perfe ctly, doesn’t it?” 
the 

eoat, closely buttoned, only a 
of the trousers 
it, there 


it, so it won't flap apart. 
to walk much. 
long, heavy 


Standing in storm- 


few inches 


bottoms showing below 


nothing in his 
that 
wholly conventional. 

“Yes, sir. That ‘Il be all 
youre very eareful.” 

“Oh, T'll be careful! Don’t you worry 
about that!” He handed the man a 
tip. “Tell the clerk Tl see 
him later, and have a eab ready for me 
by the time IT get down-stairs, will you?” 

Ile looked at his watch and found he 
had three minutes to spare. 

“TIlah! ‘It is to laugh’!” he remark- 
ed, triumphantly smiling back at Alice, 
as the cab started for the Twenty-third 
Street Ferry. 


was appear- 


ance to suggest his attire not 


was 


right if 


generous 


Mrs. 
Oakley was glad to find that, although he 
had met her only twice, he recognized he r 
immediately. She 


Haslett’s train was on time, and 


toward him, 
erect, alert, smiling, and protesting that 
it was an imposition to bring any one 


eame 


across the river on such a night, to which 
he naturally responded that he found it 
pleasure. She added that she 
forbidden Mr. Haslett to 
make the arrangement, if—aside from the 
pleasure of being met and cared for— 


only a 


would have 


she had not wished to renew and extend 
Mr. Oakley, of 


whom she had recently heard her hus- 


her aequaintance with 
band speak so often and so pleasantly. 
Remembering Mr. Haslett’s confidence in 
his men, Oakley 
hitched his ulster closer about his knees 
and mentally congratulated himself that 


wife’s judgment of 


he had not let this chance escape him, 
while Alice’s face smiled approval from 
the background of his thoughts. 
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From this 
conversation 


beginning the 
proceeded delightfully, his 
own ease and pleasure in it convincing 
Oakley that he making the good 
impression he Mrs. Haslett’s 
information and interests were wide, her 
perceptions keen, and she had the tact 
Ile 
drawing 
that he 
best in 


auspicious 


was 
desire d. 


born of extensive social experience. 
that skilfully 
out, knew 
her his excellent 
Nevertheless, he 


ly unprepared for the 


knew she was 


and he 


fiving 


him also 
was 
response. 


was entire 


next move in 
the game. 

When they had almost reached the 
New York side he glanced at his watch 
between phrases, and parenthetically as 
sured her that they had ample time to 
get across town hefore the departure of 
her train for Stamford. 


“7 hope 


arranged 


meeting me has not dis 


your plans?” she tentatively 
inquired. 
“On the contrary, it gave the evening 
a purpose which it had otherwise lacked.” 
“ But—of course you have dined?” 
“ Not vet.” 
“ Really 7?” 


“Then I 


exercising 


Her 


less 


face brightened. 


have hesitation 
the 


hair and 


about 
privilege conferred by 
you to take 
Will vou?” 

shall be delight 


instinet ively 


white asking me 
somewhere to dinner. 


“Why 


ed,” stammered 


of course | 
he, wrap- 
ping closer the enfolding skirts of the 
ulster, “ but 

“Well, 


small 


but your train?” 

that’s part of it—though a 
part. Perhaps Mr. Haslett told 
you IT am on my way to Boston, where 
I must be but because I 
couldn't until late this 
afternoon, and didn’t eare to spend the 
night in New York, I decided to go on 
to my Stamford, taking an 
early train from there in the morning. 
On the way up it oceurred to me that 
if T cared to stay in New York this eve- 
ning, I might simplify matters somewhat 
by taking the midnight train, which 
would give me a fair night’s sleep, and 
enable me to reach Boston early in the 
morning. I resolved not to suggest this, 
however, unless you were disengaged, and 
—well, frankly, unless we got on well. 
I’m a very selfish old person, and IT like 
to be entertained. But if you have other 
plans ”—her quick glance read his face, 


to-morrow ; 


leave Baltimore 


sister’s in 
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which he was unable entirely to control 
“vou must not let me interfere with them 
in the least.” 

A faint gleam of hope was instantly 
extinguished. 

‘No. Oh no,” he said, trying to force 
cordiality into his tone, while his mind 
seethed in an effort to arrive at a quick 


solution. “I have no other plans at 
all. I told Mr. Haslett that my evening 
was entirely free. It’s very good of 


you to give me this opportunity. It’s 

great pleasure, I assure you-—and an 
honor. Of course ”—another gleam of 
hope—* you will let me take you first to 
a hotel.” 

“Oh, that won’t be necessary,” she re 
plied. “T suggest that we drive to the 
Grand Central, engage my berth, leave 
my bag, telegraph to my sister, and then 
go directly to dinner. Why not?” 

‘But—I fear you may be overtired. 
Mr. Haslett telephoned that you had not 
been well, and—” Her light laugh in- 
terrupted him. 

“Did he? How like Warren! TI had 
two days of headache last week, and in 
consequence he'll insist upon coddling 
me for a month. I am perfectly well, 
and really quite eager for our gay littl 
adventure. Let’s lose no time.” 

At that moment, to effect Mrs. Has- 
lett’s adherence to her original purpose, 
Oakley would cheerfully have been ac- 
counted the dullest of bores, but percep- 
tion had come too late. Vaulting am 
bition had o’erleaped itself, and he had 
now no choice but to satisfy the lady’s 
appetite for more of his agreeable society. 
He could never afterward remember what 
they talked about on the way across 
town, but by the time they reached the 
Grand Central Station his resolution was 
taken. Confession and explanation were 
out of the question with this woman, 
back of whose gracious and kindly man 
ner one perceived always a certain state- 
liness of bearing, no more to be ignored 
than it was to be deliberately affronted. 
Having shouldered the undertaking, he 
must earry it on, leaving its outeome on 
the knees of the gods, who had thus far 
included him in the protection extended 
to children, drunkards, and fools. 

Arrived at the station, Mrs. Haslett 
remained in the cab, while he sent her 
telegram, engaged her berth, and left her 
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bag to be ealled for, pocketing the check. 
He looked over the great waiting-room, 
with some vague idea of assaulting any 
big man he might see and demanding his 
trousers or his life, but a monotonous 
average in the size of the men left the 
thought still embryonic. 

When the cab was again on its way, 
he said: 

‘Since we are neither of us in gala 
attire, I have told the man to drive to a 
rather out-of-the-way restaurant that I 
know, where the cooking is excellent and 
he rooms quiet. I hope you'll not find 
it stupid.” 

‘IT shall find it delightful,” she 


ciously declared. 


gra 


Oakley bade the cabman wait and was 
given the customary earriage-check. In 
the restaurant, he chose a corner table, 
and himself took the corner chair, where 
he attempted for the first time a feat 
that he had often seen women perform. 
Seating himself in his ulster, he un- 
fastened all but the two lower buttons, 
and, with the waiter’s help, wriggled out 
of the shoulders, keeping the skirts 
about his legs the while. When the man 
would have taken the coat away, he ob 
jected, and then, unable entirely to ig 
nore the surprise in Mrs. Haslett’s 
glance, he added, rather lamely: 

“With your permission, I'll keep this 
about me, Mrs. Haslett. Don’t you find 
it chilly here? TI seem to be shivering.” 

Which, in a sense, was true. He was 
shivering. His companion, however, was 
alarmed lest he had taken a cold, and 
solicitously insisted upon his drinking a 
cocktail, to ward off possible evil effects 
from exposure to the rain. With the 
ulster firmly wrapped about his legs, and 
the table-cloth pulled over it as an addi 
tional sereen, Oakley, in his corner, felt 
reasonably safe for the moment, and so 
began what proved to be a long and a 
merry and a memorable dinner. 

They constantly discovered fresh points 
of common interest, and again Oakley 
congratulated himself that he had _ not 
permitted appearances to frighten him 
out of attempting the seemingly impos 
sible. Over the coffee thev grew con- 
fidential. She told him of the boy she 
had lost, and he showed her the two 
pictures of Alice which he always car- 
ried, and touched lightly upon his de- 
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386 HARPER’S 
sire to bring his wife back to New York, 
where her girlhood had been spent. 

Mrs. Haslett talked of her husband, 
of his contemplated gradual retirement 
from active business, and of his search 
for men in whose hands he could event- 
ially his affairs. Finally 
she spoke frankly of Oakley himself, and 
of Mr. Haslett’s interest in him. 

“Tle tells me,” she “ that 
have three of the four qualifications 
which he thinks essential for a successful 
business You 
which for 


safely place 


said, you 


man. have imagination, 


stands and re- 


you have dignity 


originality, 
souree, and initiative; 
perhaps poise is the better word; and 
vou are absolutely truthful. If you prove 
also to have good judgment, there is no 
reason why your future should not be 
very bright.” 

Oakley flushed slightly as he replied, 
“T can’t tell you how highly I 
Mr. Haslett’s good opinion.” 

“Well, This is very 
direct, but I think it sometimes helps to 
know these things. 


value 


vou have it. 
He particularly ad- 
truthfulness. He told me 
recently that he had seen you in some 
where the average 
would have sought refuge at least 
in evasion, and that, to his delight, you 
were absolutely frank and open. We be- 
and I—that in the end truth 
must always prevail, and IT thought you 
might like to know that yours had not 
fruitless.” 
“Thank you. 


mires your 


embarrassing crisis, 


man 


lieve—-he 


been 
I don’t like to lie.” said 
he, simply. 

The talk drifted on to other things, 
but Oakley’s spirit was jubilant, and the 
radiance had returned 
vision of his wife. 


to the hovering 
There was a moment 
of embarrassment, to be sure, when the 
bill was presented and he absently felt 
for the bill-hook in his hip pocket, but 
his false motion not noticed. He 
wriggled back into his ulster without at- 
particular attention, and _fol- 
lowed Mrs. Haslett to the door, devoutly 
thankful that his last ordeal was over 
and that ahead there lay only the plain- 
est of sailing. 

Looking out from the glassed vestibule, 
they discovered that it had turned colder, 
and that the rain, freezing as it fell. 
had made of the streets and sidewalks 
smooth sheets of ice. The porter had 


was 


tracting 
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gone a few steps down the street, where 
he stood chatting with a policeman and 
watching the reharnessing of a 
that had fallen. 

“Tf you'll wait here a moment,” said 
Oakley, “Tl get the cab and return to 
help you down.” 


horse 


He failed at first to attract the porter’s 
attention, and had carefully 
the icy steps before the man saw him 
and hastened forward to the 
riage-check. As Oakley turned to go 
back, a careless, hurrying messenger-boy 
jostled him. Oakley slipped, staggered, 
flung out a foot in a vain effort to retain 
The 
hoy, instinctively seizing the only thing 
within reach, which happened to be the 
flying skirt of the long ulster, slid on a 
foot or two, plunging, and also fell, peel- 
ing the Oakley’s unpro- 
tected legs as the husk is torn from an 
ear of corn, the detaining buttons yield- 
ing to superior force. <A brilliant 
tric sign lighted the scene perfectly, and 
as Oakley sat up and dragged the coat 
again over his blue and white pajamas, 
he was conscious of but one thing,—that 
was the frozen horror in Mrs. Haslett’s 
face as she watched him from the vesti- 
bule. The next instant the policeman 
twisted a hand in his collar and jerked 
him roughly to his feet. 

“You're a 
claimed that 
“Making an 
the publie 
with me.” 

“ Don’t your authority, of- 
ficer,” suggested Oakley, brushing him- 
self off and twitching his clothes 
place. “T’m not liable to arrest.” 

“YV’ain’t? Huh! Don’t 
funny business with me. 


descended 


get ear- 


his balance, and went down heavily. 


coat up over 


elec- 


nice one, you are!” ex- 


functionary, 
exhibition of yourself in 
streets! You along 


severely. 
come 
overstep 
into 


vou try anv 
I saw ye!” 

“Since when has it been a crime for 
a man to lose his balance ?” 

“That’s all right. Disorderly conduct 
for yours! I tell ye J saw ye! You come 
along without any ‘back talk, now.” 
Then, as his glance caught Mrs. Haslett, 
he added, “ That woman with you?” 

“No,” said Oakley. 

“H’mph! You were calling a cab. 
T'll be bound there’s a pair of ye!” 
Keeping his hold on his prisoner, he im- 
peratively beckoned to Mrs. Haslett, who 
reluctantly approached, assisted by the 
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porter. She was very pale, and the kind 
ly glow was gone from her eyes, leaving 
them cold and steely. 

Oakley’s working 
and he covertly extracted a roll 


mind was rapidly, 
of bills 
them in his 
hand, although, as he watched the police- 
man, he decided not to attempt that sort 
of thing with The 
viously a powerful and unreasoning ma- 
chine that nothing short of political in- 


from his pocket and kept 


him. man was ob 


fluence could stop in mid-career. 


“Do you know this man?” demanded 
the officer of Mrs. Haslett. 

“T’ve already told you that the lady 
is not with me,” glibly interposed Oak- 
ley before she could reply. 
her before.” 


“ That ‘ll do from you,” said the police- 


“T never saw 


TAKEN THE 


COAT AWAY, HE 


wasn’t he?” 
“ Y< a,” 
“Certainly | 
took up the narrative. 
a minute. I 
bule 
restaurant, 


man. was calling your carriage, 


Again Oakley 
“ Now, just listen 


was.” 


the vesti 
out of the 
there 

and perhaps from my long coat—I 
pose she took me to be 
was yonder, talking to you. 
she 


standing in 
lady 


from my 


was 
this 
and 


when came 
being 
sup- 
the porter, who 
At any rate, 
handed me her cearriage-check, and 
I brought it and the 
porter here, as any man would have done 
in the That’s all there 
I repeat, I do not know the lady. 
her and I’m 
sorry to be the cause of even a moment of 
embarrassment to her.” 


down gave it to 


circumstances. 
is to it. 
I never before, 


saw very 
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Stealing a glance at her, he was con- 
vineed that his ready lving had destroyed 
whatever remained of her 
the 


and yet, he must at any cost 


might have 
for 

his tumble: 
her 
this dilemma. 

“Tim! You're a 
mented the 

ud heen 
‘Did they 
the porter. 

As vet 
of a bill slipped into his fingers while 
the policeman studied Mrs. Haslett, the 
porter merely said he didn’t remember. 

At that their up, 
and the officer turned to the driver, fix- 
ing a stern glance upon him. 

“ Cabby,” 
two here tog ther, didn’t ye? 

With the hand farthest 
liceman Oakley 
bill, erushed it, 
foot on it. 

‘ No, sir,” intelligently replied the eab- 
“T brought the lady alone. I got 
Twenty-third Street, drove her to 
She 


regard him after revelations of 


being drawn further into 


pre vent 


’ 


smooth one!’ com- 


sceptical policeman, who 
Mrs. Haslett’s 


together?” he 


watching 


eome 


uneertain of the denomination 


moment eab drove 


said he, “ ve brought these 


the 
ten-dollar 
and set 


from po- 
displayed a 


dropped it, his 


man. 
her at 
the Grand Central, and then here. 
told me to wait.” 


No non- 


“Ye didn’t bring the man? 
now!” 
“Naw!” 
disdainfully. 
“Tm!” said 
There’s 
this—but vou ean 
Mrs. Haslett. “ 
You just made a mistake in your man.” 
“Yes,” she said. “ Evidently I made 
a mistake in my man. 


sense, 
The Oakley 
“T never seen him before.” 
the “ All 
something queer about 
go.” He nodded to 
I guess you're all right. 


eabman eyed 
policeman. 
right. 


I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” affably rejoined 
the policeman. “Tle’s a smooth 
and if hadn’t, we might 
caught 


one, 


you not have 
him.” 

“ That’s true, too. Perhaps it’s just as 
well. Good night, officer.” 

The driver got from his box to 
help her into the eab, and before he re- 


mounted he 


down 


stooped to pick 
the 


up some- 


thing from sidewalk where Oakley 
had _ stood. 

On the the the 
prisoner’s reflections were of the gloom- 


iest, and presently the 


way to station-house 


one ray of com- 


fort remaining to him—the consciousness 


that Mrs. Haslett was on her way, un- 
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involved and unhindered—was swallowed 
by the black recollection that he had in 
his pocket the check, without which she 
would have great difficulty in getting her 
And she would have little time to 
spare. Ile up, the 


ing the policeman guard- 


bag. 
started saw answer- 
movement of 
the open end of 
settled hack 
messed things! 

“ Name?” 
sergeant at 
“ John 
glaneed at 

hame. 
* Address ?” 
“Great States Hotel.” 
“ Charge ?” 


ing the patrol-wagon, 


He had 


and hopelessly. 


indifferently asked the desk 
the station. 
Williams.” 


him 


The 
but 


sergeant 


kee nly, wrote the 


said the police- 
man who had brought him in. 

“ What!” The 
ineredulously. 

“ Now, here!” Oakley, stepping 
back to afford a full view of his coated 
figure. “I look all right, don’t I?” 

“You certainly do.” The 
tone warmed with the appreciation he 
always gave to physical perfection. 


“ 


“Tle’s no pants on,” 


sergeant 


looked up 


said 


sergeant’s 


3ut his pants ain’t real,” continued 
his subordinate. “They’re only shams. 
They don’t go much 
Dovle says. He sent him in.” 

“Well, what of it?” boldly demanded 
Oakley. 


above his knees, 


“Tf a man wears a—what you 


eall a ‘dieky,’ and it gets ripped off him 
in an accident, you don’t arrest him for 
not wearing a shirt, do you?” 


“ But 
policeman. 
“ No. 
different. 

right.” 

“ Tlave accident ?” asked 
the black - lashed blue 
eyes were beginning to twinkle, although 
he in no way relaxed the official severity 
of his manner. 

“ Accident ? 


pants is different,” urged the 


They just 
vourself I 


they’re not. 


You 


seem 
say look all 
had an 
whose 


you 
sergeant, 


No! What I’ve 
no accident! It’s been a regular land- 
slide! And for the love of Heaven, get 
this over and let there’ll be 
one more calamity! I'll put up anything 
There’s my money, there’s my 


had is 


me go, or 


you like. 
and searf-pin 
that’s valuable, though perhaps it doesn’t 
look it. Take them all as security and 
give me an hour’s freedom. Then I'll 


watch chain, there’s a 
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SHE SAID 


YES 
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come back and you can do anything vou 

like with me. You'll do that, won’t you?” 
“Is John Williams your name?” 
“No, of i Ill tell 


course it isn’t. you 
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lett’s name. Moreover, he told it to two 
Irishmen. may be added that during 
the official gravity 
rum suffered somewhat. 


It 
narration and deco 
“There you have 


it,’’ he finished. 








7 “ Now take my se- 
let 
go long enough to 
that 
her 

her 
Send 


eurity and me 


get poor wom- 
and 

B 
»0S- 


un- 


bag 
for 
me 
if 
like, only give me 
that much 
Will you?” 
“Tll do better 
than that,” declared 
the sergeant. “ D’ye 
think I’ve 
here so long I don’t 


an 
start 
ton. 
guard 


der you 


time. 


been 


know an_ honest 
man when I 
him? Take 
stuff, sir. Ill not 
detain While 
I’m for a 
eab 


sec 


your 


ve. 
whistlin’ 
for 


ve, Casey 


here ‘Il take ye up- 
stairs and give ve 
a pair o’ 
lest 
sir. 


my pants, 
fall again, 
We're about of 
a size, I think.” 
Oakley impulsive- 
ly pulled a bill from 
the roll already in 
his hand, and then 
slowly returned it. 
A moment later he 


ye 


handed his open 


cigar -ease to the 
sergeant. 
“ Thank 


I don’t mind 


sir, 


if I 


ye, 








I LOOK ALL RIGHT, DON'T I1?"’ SAID 


what my name is, if you like—but I’d 
rather you wouldn’t write it down there,” 
he added, glancing at the book. 
“ Never mind,” said the sergeant. “ Go 
on. and tell it straight.” 
So Oakley told his story, and he told 


it straight, suppressing only Mrs. Has- 


Tell your story 


do. Tis a good 
one, by the smell. 
Ye ean return the 
pants at yer leisure, 
Sure, that’s all right. 
ure, sir!” 

Fortunately the drive to the Grand 
Central Station was not long, and the 


OAKLEY 


sir. ’Tis a pleas- 


horse was not only sure-footed and well 
shod, but fast. 
Mrs. Haslett, whose progress had been 
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much slower, was standing at the parcel- 
counter, her watch in her hand, anxious- 
ly arguing with the boy in charge. 

“T repeat, I haven’t the check,” she 
said, with some asperity. “The man 
who has it is—isn’t here, and will not be 
here, and my train is about to go. Here 
is the key, and if you'll just let me 
come in there a moment, I'll identify 
the bag, unlock it, and prove my claim. 
[ simply must have—” 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Haslett,” 
interrupted Oakley’s deep voice at her 
elbow. “I’m afraid I have caused you 
great annoyance. Here’s the check.” 

He handed it to the boy, and looked 
gravely into her startled eyes. 

“T’m afraid you can never forgive 
me,” he continued, “ but I’d like to claim 
the privilege of any prisoner at the bar, 
and state my case—if you will listen.” 

“Very well,” said she, coldly. “TI will 
listen, but you must be quick.” 

He gave the bag to a passing porter, 
and as they walked out to the gates he 
told the story rapidly and well, omitting 
no illuminating detail and dwelling on 
none. He made no plea of good inten- 
tion, but let the facts speak for them- 
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Y friend leaned « 


Of Evil, bending down to drink: 
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selves, and as he talked he watched 
her face. Presently little wrinkles ap- 
peared at the corners of her eyes, then 
irrepressible chuckles broke forth, and 
in the end she was wiping away tears 
of laughter. 

“This closes the statement of the de- 
fence,” he concluded. “ Now I plead 
guilty and throw myself upon the mercy 
of the court.” 

“Well, I dare say the court ought to 
be very severe,” she responded, still 
laughing, “but—you remember I told 
you that I was eager for adventure, and 
you certainly supplied it generously! I 
in years! 
You’ve placed me under an obligation 
that I can never hope to discharge my- 


haven’t been so entertained 


self, so I see no way out of it except to 
ask Mr. Haslett to do something very 
nice for you and that charming wife 
of yours. Good night.” 

Oakley stood uncovered as long as 
she was in sight, and then went slowly 
out to his eab. Alice’s radiant, trium- 
phant face glowe® at him from its 
dusky corners. 

“Well, little girl,” said he, 
“after all, ‘it is to laugh’!” 


aloud, 


ence 
EARLE COATES 


Yer the flowery brink 


But though he stooped, resolved to take 
The harmful draught despite my fears, 


He yielded for my pleading’s sake 
Feeling my love and tears. 


Again he stoops: 





again I long 


To save him from a fatal wrong. 
He was my friend!—yea, in this hour 
I would defend him, as before: 


I strive—but I have 
Who love him now 
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lost the power, 
no more. 
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ATHERINE GOULD came hurry- 

ing into the house at half past 

eight. John Greason, the man to 
whom she was engaged, sat in the south 
room with her mother and her aunt 
Sarah. There were a light and a fire in 
the best parlor, but since Catherine was 
not at home when he arrived, John sat 
down with her mother and aunt. They 
had all waited for Catherine with a 
curious impatience. It was not very 
late when John arrived, only quarter of 
eight, but Catherine was always there to 
welcome him, and this night she was 
not, and for some reason it struck them 
all as being singular. 

“T don’t see where Catherine is,” her 
mother kept saying, uneasily, as they 
waited. 

“Maybe she ran down to the post- 
office or the store,” suggested Aunt 
Sarah. Aunt Sarah was knitting some 
white fleeey wool into a shawl. She also 
was perturbed, but nothing-ever stopped 
her knitting, although she listened for 
Catherine’s step, and frequently glanced 
at the clock. 

When she made her remark about the 
post-office and the store, John Greason 
frowned. He was a handsome young 
man with a square jaw. He had brought 
a box of candy for Catherine, and it was 
on his knees as he sat waiting. 

“The last mail comes in at five 
o'clock,” said he. “I went into the store 
on my way here, and Catherine wasn’t 
there. And I should have met her if 
she had been on her way home.” 

“That is so,” said Catherine’s mother. 
“T don’t see where she is. She never 
goes out without telling where she is 
going; and she expected you, too.” 

“Oh, I dare say she has just run out 
somewhere,” said John. He tried to 
speak easily, but failed. In spite of him- 
self he frowned. He was angry, albeit 
unwarrantably so. He was an only son, 
and things had always gone his way. 


Secret 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


His mother and two sisters had always 
made things go his way. If John had 
not what he wanted when he wanted it, 
they felt that something was wrong with 
the universe. Now it seemed inconceiv- 
able to him that Catherine should have 
gone out when she expected him, and 
when he always came at exactly quarter 
of eight. He tried to converse easily 
about the weather and the village news. 
If Catherine Gould chose to go out 
when she knew he was coming, and not 
tell where she was going, and keep him 
waiting, nobody should know that he felt 
it in the least. 

Catherine’s mother kept looking out of 
a window. He sat rigidly with his back 
to one. The curtains were not drawn, 
outside there was snow on the ground 
and there was a full moon, so looking 
out of the windows was like looking into 
a bright white world. John would not 
look. When Catherine’s mother looked 
he grew more and more incensed. He 
began to consider the advisability of 
his going home; then at last, just after 
the clock had struck one for half past 
eight, Catherine’s mother cried out with 
joyful relief: 

“ Here she is!” 

“Well, I do wonder where she has 
been,” said Sarah, also with joyful relief. 

John said nothing. His face looked 
very heavy and sullen. He was also 
quite pale. 

Catherine came in all rosy and glowing 
with the cold wind. She came in as 
if there had been nothing unusual what- 
ever about her disappearance. “Oh, it 
is cold!” said she. “Good evening, John. 
Have you been here long?” 

“He has been here ever since quarter 
of eight,” said her mother. “ Where have 
you been, Catherine ?”’ 

John said nothing. He glanced with 
cold inquiry at Catherine from under 
his heavy lids. Catherine was laughing. 
She was about to answer, when she 
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caught that look. Then she laughed 
again and said nothing. She was a very 
pretty, fairly a beautiful, girl. She was 
dressed all in red—red hat, red coat, and 
red gown; there were glints of red in 
her brown hair. She removed her hat 
and coat, and going to a glass which 
hung between the two front windows, 
thrust her slender fingers into the puff 
of brown hair over her forehead and 
fluffed it out, still laughing. Then she 
turned and looked at them. Her whole 
face was dimpling with mischief. She 
was so beautiful that her mother felt 
a thrill of worshipful pride in_ her, 
and her aunt Sarah also. As for John 
Greason, he looked at her, and _ his 
mouth straightened. 

“Why don’t you tell where you have 
been, Catherine?” asked her mother. She 
tried to make her voice chiding, but it 
was full of tenderness. 

Catherine only laughed. 

“Why, Catherine Gould, where have 
you been?” asked her aunt. 

Catherine answered for the first time, 
but not satisfactorily. 

“That is a secret,” said she, and tossed 
her head, and laughed again. She moved 
toward the door and looked gayly at John, 
evidently expecting him to rise and fol- 
low her into the parlor, but he sat still. 
“There’s a light in the parlor, John,” 
said she. 

Then he questioned her for the first 
time. “ Where have you been?” he asked. 

Catherine looked at him. She hesi- 
tated. Then she again gave her head 
that gay, defiant toss. “ That is a secret,” 
said she. 

“Why don’t you tell him?” asked her 
mother, anxiously. 

Martha Gould was a tall, ascetic-look- 
ing woman, with great eyes sunken in 
deep hollows. She had a curious way of 
puckering her mouth, and at the same 
time wrinkling her forehead between the 
two leaflike curves of her gray hair. Her 
sister-in-law, Sarah Gould, who had been 
in her day a very pretty girl, much 
like Catherine, but had never married, 
knitted and eyed her niece. 

“Aren’t you coming in the parlor, 
John?” Catherine asked again. A deeper 
red blazed out on her cheeks. 

“Where have you been?” asked John, 
steadily gazing at her. 
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“That is a secret,” replied Catherine, 
but this time she did not laugh. 

“Why don’t you tell John where you 
have been, Catherine?” her mother asked, 
looking uneasily from one to the other. 
At that moment the two faces—those of 
the man and girl —looked singularly 
alike, although none could be more dif- 
ferent in feature and coloring. But they 
wore the same expression. A terrible 
similarity of unyielding spirit shone forth 
from both which marked them as mates. 
John rose slowly to his feet. The little 
ecandy-box in his clenched hand was an 
absurdity compared with his whole bear- 
ing. He looked at Catherine, and she 
looked back at him. The mother and 
aunt looked at both of them. The mother 
opened her mouth as if to speak again, 
then closed it. The ball of white wool 
rolled from the aunt’s lap on to the floor. 
Catherine picked it up and returned it. 

“Thank you,” said the aunt, and there 
was something awful about that common- 
place act and speech in the midst of the 
tensity of mood which seemed to fill the 
little room like an imminent explosive. 
Immediately John Greason gave the 
box of candy a violent fling. It just 
missed Catherine, although he certainly 
did not aim it especially in her direction. 
The box struck the floor, burst asunder, 
and all the sweet contents rolled out. 
Then John Greason strode from the 
room and the house without another word. 
He closed the front door with aggressive 
caution. One could scarcely hear it. 

The women remained for a few seconds 
as if petrified—Catherine standing, with 
her mother and aunt looking at her. 
They were all pale, but different emo- 
tions were evident on their faces. On 
Catherine’s mother’s were bewilderment, 
terror, and anger; on the aunt’s, bewil- 
derment and terror; on Catherine’s, the 
excess of angry obstinacy. 

The mother spoke first. “ Well, of all 
things!” said she. 

The sunt followed. “ Throwing candy 
round!” she said, and her tone was nearly 
idiotic. The situation was in reality too 
much for her wits. 

Then Catherine spoke, and her voice 
was terrible. “I'll pick it up before it 
gets trodden into the carpet,” said she, 
and forthwith was down upon her knees, 
gathering up the scattered sweets. 
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“What are you going to do?’ asked 
her mother, with a sort of gasp. 

“Pick up this candy,” replied Cath- 
erine, in her terrible voice. 

“ No, I didn’t mean about the candy— 
about John? Are you—going with him 
again ?” 

“A girl doesn’t go with a little boy, 
and marry him after she finds it out,” 
replied Catherine, picking up a _ pink 
bonbon. 

The mother and aunt looked at each 
other. They each nodded in pantomime 
for the other to continue the questioning. 

“Why wouldn’t you tell him where 
you'd been?” the aunt asked finally, in 
her sweet, seared little pipe. 

“ Beeause he asked,” replied Catherine. 
Because he—asked?’ repeated Mrs. 
Gould. 

Catherine turned a set face upon her. 
“ Mother,” said she, “let us have no more 
talk about this. I have nothing more to 
say. There is nothing more I will say. 
John suspected me of going somewhere 
or doing something I should not. He 
questioned me like a slave-owner. If he 
does so before I am married, what will he 
do after?” 

“Oh my, Catherine!” the aunt cried, 
in horror. 

Sut Catherine’s mother supported her, 
after a fashion. “I know what you 
mean,” said she. “I never saw a grown- 
up man do such a silly, childish thing as 
to throw that candy on the floor that way. 
There’s another piece under that rocking- 
chair. He has got an awful temper, and 
one you ean’t reckon with in a grown 
man. If he was a child, you could spank 
him, but as long as he’s a man—” 

“T don’t call him a man,” interposed 
Catherine. 

The aunt continued. “ As long as he’s 
a man,” said she, “all a woman can do 
is to sit still and do nothing.” 

“T am not going to sit still and do 
nothing,” Catherine said. She straight- 
ened herself and puckered up her red 
dress skirt into a bag for the candy and 
broken box, then went toward the door. 

“Where are you going now, Cath- 
erine?’ her mother inquired, anxiously. 

“T am going to dispose of this candy. 

Catherine opened the door into the icy 
entry and closed it quickly lest the cold 
air strike her mother and aunt. 


“ 


” 


The women heard the front outside 
door open. Catherine’s mother sprang to 
the window. She saw a white object 
with a shower of smaller ones describe 
an are and land in the glittering snow 
of the front yard. 

“Has she?” hissed Sarah, in a whisper 
of tragedy. 

Martha turned toward her and nodded 
with a jerk as Catherine came into the 
room again, closing the door noiselessly 
and solicitously behind her. The girl 
held her head up proudly; not a whit of 
her beautiful color was dimmed. She 
was even laughing with apparently no 
effort whatever and with no bitterness. 
“The sparrows will have a good break- 
fast to-morrow,” said she. 

Her mother gave a grim nod. Her 
aunt made a little whimpering sound. 

“T don’t see how you can—” she began, 
feebly, but her sister-in-law, Catherine’s 
mother, interrupted her fiercely. 

“What do you want?” she demanded. 
“Do you want her to sit down and ery 
because that good-for-nothing fellow has 
treated her mean ?” 

“No-o,” protested Sarah, who was 
half weeping,—‘“no-o, you know I 
don’t, Martha.” 

“Then why are you talking so? And 
I declare, you are half crazy! Anybody 
would think it was your beau.” 

Sarah began to weep in good earnest 
then, putting her handkerchief to her 
working face. “It is only because I do 
hate to see folks quarrel,” she sobbed. 

“There is no quarrel that I know of,” 
said Catherine, coolly. She laid some 
hat-pins side by side on the table and 
straightened a bow on her hat. “ Miss 
Holmes ought to have put some wire in 
this vow,” she said. “ Every time I go 
out in the wind it flops.” 

“Yes, she ought,” returned her mother. 

Sarah gasped. Two people talking 
about wire in a hat-bow in such a crisis 
struck her like blasphemy. 

“T thought you had qnarrelled with 
him,” she ventured, in a faint voice, 
followed by a little sob like a_ bewil- 
dered child’s. 

“Not at all,” said Catherine, still en- 
gaged in perking her hat-bow. “John 
Greason has simply gone home in a huff 
like a six-year-old boy because he was 
thwarted in his curiosity and suspicion. 

























A quarrel requires two parties, and there 
is only one. I have not quarrelled in 
the least.” 

“But,” faltered the aunt, “I don’t 
see why you couldn’t have told where you 
had been.” 

“So I could have if I had been asked,” 
replied Catherine. 

“You were asked.” 

“No, I was suspected. I don’t answer 
suspicions. I am above suspicion. I 
have been all my life, and I always shall 
be.” Catherine gave her beautiful head 
a toss. She seemed taller. The steady 
gleam of her brown eyes and the noble 
curves of her broad temples seemed in- 
deed to render suspicion something far 
from her just due. Still, her mother 
began to look anxious. When Catherine 
sat down before the stove, turning up 
the skirt of her red dress and displaying 
a berufiled silk petticoat, and remarked 
casually that it was a bitter night out- 
side and it did seem good to be in where 
it was warm, her mother continued to re- 
gard her with a doubtful and anxious 
frown. After the aunt had gathered up 
her work, lit her bedroom lamp, and re- 
tired, she spoke her mind freely. 

“T hope you have done right, Cath- 
erine,” she said. 

Catherine gave her a quick glance over 
her shoulder. “You don’t think I’ve 
been down to the hotel drinking or any 
wild and desperate thing, I hope, mother,” 
she said. 

“No, it isn’t that, Catherine. I know 
wherever you were it was no harm, and 
in a way I don’t blame you for not telling 
when you were questioned the way you 
were. It was enough to make anybody 
mad. It made me mad; but I wonder if 
you have done right, after all, in not 
telling him.” 

“T have done the only way a girl with 
any pride could have done.” 

“Maybe you have, but—vwell, you 
know, Catherine, John Greason is a good, 
steady fellow.” 

“So is a mule sometimes,” interposed 
Catherine. 

“Well, of course, you are only twenty- 
three, and there are more chances than 
one—-” 

“T had chances before John Greason, 
and I didn’t have to hunt for any of 
them,” returned Catherine. 
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“ That is so.” 

“But I don’t care about chances. 
What earthly difference does it make? 
We have enough to live on. I have all I 
want. What do I care if I never get 
married? Most of the married women 
I know would say they wished they were 
out of it, if they told the truth. It’s a 
lot of care and responsibility. A girl can 
have a much better time.” 

“Yes, but a woman can’t keep herself 
a girl always,” said Catherine’s mother, 
and an odd expression came over her 
face—an expression of reminiscent ten- 
derness and softness, and also a shade 
of embarrassment. 

Catherine turned and looked at her 
mother keenly with her clear, proud 
young eyes. ‘“ Mother,” said she—she 
hesitated a moment, then she contin- 
ued,—“ did you never regret that you 
got married ?” 

The mother blushed. She regarded 
her daughter with a curious, dignified, 
yet shamed expression. “ Marriage is a 
divine institution,” said she, and closed 
her lips tightly. 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Catherine. 
“Tell the truth, mother, and let the 
divine institution go. I know father was 
a fretful invalid two-thirds of the time. 
I have heard all about that from Aunt 
Sarah. I know until grandmother died 
you had a hard struggle to get along and 
make both ends meet, because she didn’t 
like your marrying father, and wouldn’t 
help you, and father never was much of 
a success as a doctor; he had such a tem- 
per and was so miserable himself. And 
I know you had five children as fast 
as you could, and they all died except 
me. Now tell me the truth—if you had 
it all to live over again, would you 
marry father?” 

The flush faded from Mrs. Gould’s face. 
She was quite pale. “ Yes, I would, and 
thank the Lord for His unspeakable 
merey,” she said, in a low, oratorical 
voice, almost as if she were in a pulpit. 
Then the red flashed over her face again, 
but the embarrassment was gone. Now 
she looked at her daughter triumphantly, 
even with superiority. “I was married 
when I was eighteen years old, five years 
younger than you are,” said she. 

“T could have been if I had chosen,” 
replied Catherine, with a look of wonder. 
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“T know you could. It is your own 
fault if you have missed the best this life 
has for any woman. It is your fault now, 
and it will be your fault. Where were 
you to-night?” 

Catherine rose, frowning angrily. Then 
suddenly her face relaxed, and she laugh- 
ed a merry peal. “ You would go straight 
over and tell John Greason, cold as it is, 
and seared as you are to go out alone 
at night,” said she. “No, mother, I 
don’t tell where I was, and as for miss- 
ing the best of life, Pll risk it. I’m 
going to bed. I’m going to help Alice 
Leeds get her house ready for her after- 
noon tea to-morrow, and I promised to 
be over early.” 

“You might be getting your own house 
ready for an afternoon tea.” 

Catherine laughed again. “ As if this 
house wasn’t my home, and as pretty and 
enough sight prettier than Alice Leeds’s, 
and as if I ecouldn’t have an after- 
noon tea if I wanted it! I think I will, 
next month.” 

“Tt isn’t the same.” 

“T am satisfied. Alice Leeds’s hus- 
band doesn’t want her to have it, and is 
as cranky as fury for fear his dinner 
will be late on account of it. I am going 
to try to get the people off in season, 
and help Alice hustle away the company 
fixings, and get her precious husband’s 
dinner on the table so he won’t scold.” 

“ Are men coming?” asked Mrs. Gould. 

Catherine laughed again as she lit her 
eandle, and the soft light flared over her 
beautiful face. “Men are asked,” she 
replied, “ but it is like man proposes and 
God disposes. It is Saturday afternoon, 
and there is no reason why men can’t 
come if they want to; but the question is, 
Will they want to? I suppose John 
Greason would have come if he hadn’t 
insulted me with suspecting that I could 
not be out for an hour after dark with- 
out being in some awful mischief, if that 
is what you mean. Now I don’t suppose 
he will. I should not think he would. 
Good night, mother; don’t worry over it.” 

If Catherine did not sleep that night, 
there was no evidence of it in her bril- 
liant face when she came down to break- 
fast the next morning. Her mother 
looked as if she had not closed her eyes, 
and Catherine shot a quick glance of 
anxiety and annoyance at her. 


“For goodness’ sake, mother, lie down 
after breakfast and see if you can’t get 
a nap,” she said, when the maid had gone 
into the kitchen for more muffins. “ You 
will not be fit to go this afternoon.” 

“T thought maybe I wouldn’t,” Cath- 
erine’s mother replied, rather piteously. 

“ Nonsense!” returned Catherine. “ Of 
course you are going. There you have 
that beautiful dress all ready—” 

“T don’t know—” 

“T know.” 

“T thought perhaps J wouldn’t go 
either,” remarked Aunt Sarah, who was 
nibbling at some cereal, with an _ in- 
jured air. 

“Of course you are going too. Have- 
n’t you got that handsome new bonnet 
on purpose? Goodness! you two don’t 
want Greason’s folks to think we are 
breaking our hearts because he went home 
last night and flung a box of candy at 
me! Mrs. Greason and Lottie and Mrs. 
Ames are sure to be there, with their 
eyes and ears open, too. Trust them. 
There is one thing—if I don’t have to 
marry John, I shall be rid of his family, 
and I must confess that I always did 
wonder how I would get on with my 
in-laws.” 

“John is the best of them,” acceded 
Sarah Gould, tearfully, taking another 
bit of well-sweetened cereal. “I always 
said it wouldn’t be the easiest thing in 
the world to get on with his folks.” 

“And I should have simply been 
obliged to combine with the whole lot 
Thanksgivings and Christmases and wed- 
ding anniversaries,” said Oatherine. 
“There’s no loss without a considerable 
gain. Small gain does not seem the 
thing in this case. I think myself I have 
cleared a good six per cent.” Catherine 
had considerable experience in business 
matters. She managed the property 
which kept them in comfort, young as 
she was. The two elder women were 
entirely helpless in that respect. After 
Catherine’s father’s death, his elder 
brother had taken charge, but since his 
death, two years before, Catherine had 
proved herself amply able to conduct 
matters. She was in reality rather a 
masterly girl. When she was out in the 
clear morning air, which bit like steel, 
for the roads were frost-bound and every- 
thing glittering with ice crystals, she held 
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her head high and swung along with an 
instinct joy of existence, although she 
was encountering the first real trouble 
of her life. She could not remember 
when her father died. She had not par- 
ticularly cared for her uncle, who had 
not particularly cared for her, and his 
death had not affected her. But she had 
been in love, and was now, with John 
Greason, and what had happened last 
night was no light matter to her; but 
her pride and her innate joy in ex- 
istence itself sustained her like a sort 
of spiritual backbone. She thought of 
a new red silk gown which she was to 
wear that afternoon. She could see her- 
self in it, and the men, if men there 
were, crowding around her, and women 
too, for that matter. Women liked Cath- 
erine. She had an easy good nature, 
which kept them from jealousy of her 
beauty. She thought that John Grea- 
son’s mother and his sister Lottie and 
his married sister, Mrs. Edgar Ames, 
would be there, and how they would ad- 
mire her. She was quite sure that John 
would have kept his own counsel, that 
he would not even have told his family 
of his broken engagement: that he would 
leave them to find it out for themselves. 
She was sure that her mother and aunt 
would have said nothing. She knew that 
they could not do so without a covert 
reflection upon herself, since, after all, 
she had not told where she had been, and 
although they did not doubt her, others 
might do so. Even popularity does not 
shield from the delight of a scandal, and 
Exbridge was a dull little village. She 
knew, although people liked her, they 
could no more resist talking about her, 
if they had the chance, than they could 
resist gazing at a sky-rocket on a July 
night. Pyrotechnics of any kind were 
simply irresistible to human beings de- 
prived of the natural food of excitement. 
She knew that although her aunt was not 
shrewd, her mother was, and she knew 
that her mother would not tell, and 
would see to it that her aunt did not. 
Catherine had a pleasant time decora- 
ting her friend’s house for the tea. She 
enjoyed that sort of thing, and had 
really a genius for it. She made the 
rooms charming, and headed efficaciously 
her corps of workers. That afternoon she 
achieved a social success in her red silk. 


Men came, and she was surrounded by 
them. She glowed with merriment and 
healthful enjoyment. John Greason’s 
relatives were there, and extremely 
friendly. She knew that John had told 
nothing. In the midst of her pride and 
indignation she felt a thrill of appro- 
bation for his reticence. It was exactly 
what she herself would have done—what 
she did do. 

Of course his relatives first, then the 
whole village, finally discovered that he 
no longer went to see her, that the en- 
gagement was presumably broken; but 
beyond that they knew nothing. Cath- 
erine came to get a certain amusement 
from the various reports which reached her 
from time to time, but apparently John 
Greason did not. He grew thin and old- 
looking. At last it was reported that Cath- 
erine Gould had treated him badly, that 
she had jilted him for a rich man in the 
city. When Catherine heard that, at a 
chureh supper, she turned upon her in- 
former—a friend of hers. 

“There is not a word of truth in that, 
and you ean tell everybody so,” she said, 
her cheeks blazing. 

“Then you didn’t jilt him?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

The other girl stared at her with won- 
dering eyes. The conclusion was almost 
evident that John had jilted Catherine, 
but in the face of Catherine’s radiant 
joy in life and beauty it seemed ridicu- 
lous. However, gradually that report 
gained ground. John’s mother came first 
to him with it. They were eating supper, 
on a Friday night, about a year from the 
day when he and Catherine had sep- 
arated. John, his mother, his unmarried 
sister, and his married sister, who was 
one of the household, her husband being 
away on business most of the time, were 
at the table. 

“T heard something this afternoon at 
the ‘Improvement Club,’ ” John’s mother 
remarked, as she poured the tea. She 
was a large, florid woman, and she looked 
imposing in her gray brocade waist 
trimmed with beaded passementerie over 
her high-corseted bust. She was the 
president of the “ Exbridge Ladies’ Im- 
provement Club.” 

John’s sister Lottie, who was slender 
and plain, cast a sly, scared glance at him 
with her light, prominent blue eyes. The 
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married sister, who was like her mother, 
echoed her. 

“Yes, we heard a piece of news,” said 
she. “ Pass the biscuits, Lottie, please.” 

John ate his scalloped oysters and made 
no rejoinder. The women looked at one 
another doubtfully, but Mrs. Greason was 
afraid of nothing. 

“We heard why you stopped going to 
see Catherine Gould,” said she. 

John took another mouthful of scal- 
loped oysters. The mess was smoking 
hot and burned his tongue and throat, 
but he swallowed it grimly and said 
nothing. 

Then Mrs. Ames spoke. “ Yes, we 
heard you jilted her because she was too 
fond of having other men hanging about 
her,” said she, with a slight repulsive 
smack of her full lips, as though over a 
sweet morsel. 

Then John looked slowly from one to 
another, and his face was ashy pale. “ It 
is a lie,” said he, hoarsely. 

“Then you didn’t jilt her for that?” 
asked his sister, undaunted. 

“T didn’t jilt her at all. It is a 
damned lie!” said John, with almost 
a shout. 

“ Well, a man cannot expect to go with 
a girl as long as you went with Catherine 
Gould, and have her get all ready to be 
married except her wedding - dress — I 
know she had her underclothes ready, for 
she told Lottie so over a year ago—” 

“She showed them to me,” interposed 
Lottie, with a squeaky little voice. 

“Yes, she showed them to her,” said 
Mrs. Greason, triumphantly. “ What I 
was going to say was, you can’t expect—” 

But John had pushed his chair back 
violently and left the table. They heard 
his heavy rush up-stairs and the slam 
of his room door. 

“He’s just like his father,” remarked 
Mrs. Greason, with an odd tone, com- 
pounded of respect for the dead and a 
remembrance of his faults, which was 
simply due to her own dignity. 

Mrs. Ames echoed her in a similar 
voice. “Yes, father was close-mouthed 
just like John,” said she. 

“T’m sorry about it,” Mrs. Greason re- 
marked, although as she spoke she took 
another spoonful of scalloped oysters. 
“Catherine Gould is a handsome girl, 
and she has money, and she will have 


more. All that consoles me is, I always 
have wondered how we should get along 
with her. Unless I miss my guess, she 
has got an awful temper.” 

“Yes, I know she has,” assented Mrs. 
Ames. “I shouldn’t wonder if that was 
the trouble— if they quarrelled over 
something.” 

“Tt never seemed to me that Catherine’s 
aunt Sarah was very close-mouthed,” ob- 
served Lottie. 

“Well, Catherine and her mother are, 
and theyll see to it that she is. Poor 
Sarah Gould never dares speak unless 
those two women say she may,” returned 
Mrs. Greason. “ Well, your father was 
a good, upright man, although, of course, 
he had his little faults like all of us, and 
I can see them right over in your brother; 
but, after all, it is better to be a stone 
jar than a sieve.” 

“Not with your own folks,” said 
Lottie. 

“You can’t expect a stone jar to 
turn into a sieve even for own folks,” 
retorted her mother. “You might have 
a much worse brother than John.” Mrs. 
Greason spoke with some asperity. After 
all, John was her favorite. They were 
much alike. He had inherited his close 
mouth, and his disposition generally, 
from her to a much greater extent than 
from his father, but Mrs. Greason was 
not given to self-analysis, only to self- 
assertion, and she did not see herself 
repeated in her son. 

Another year went on. People talked 
less and speculated less about the 
breaking off of the engagement between 
John Greason and Catherine Gould. 
Nobody had made any discoveries con- 
cerning it. John and Catherine went 
their ways as usual. Catherine seemed 
to grow handsomer and more brilliant 
every year. Everybody wondered why she 
did not become engaged to some one else. 
As for John, he was said never to look 
at a girl. This fact probably hurt Cath- 
erine a little in spite of her popularity. 
There were those who made insinuations 
that her temper had been the cause of 
the trouble. However, men did not seem 
to fear it. When a lawyer from New 
York came to Exbridge on business con- 
cerning the settling of an old estate, and 
remained two summer months at the vil- 
lage inn, and paid much attention to 
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Catherine, people assumed that surely 
she would win him, or consent to be won. 
But the lawyer went away, and the wom- 
an who kept the village post-office said, 
after three months had elapsed, that not 
one letter from New York had arrived 
for Catherine, and thus that matter was 
considered settled. Women began to say 
that Catherine would live and die un- 
married in spite cf her good looks and 
prosperous circumstances, and __ they 
opined that she felt slighted, for all her 
high bearing, and all the more so when 
John Greason bought the beautiful hill 
lot on the west side of the brook which 
divided the village as with a silver ribbon, 
and began building a house which to sim- 
ple village tastes was fairly palatial. The 
story went abroad that John had met a 
girl in the mountains the summer before, 
when the New York lawyer had been 
hanging about Catherine, and that he 
was shortly to be married—in fact, im- 
mediately after the house was finished. 
It was a mild winter, and the house had 
been covered in before snow fell, and work 
was progressing rapidly. People said 
John would be married in April. None 
of the Greasons said anything to con- 
firm or deny this rumor. In fact, they 
were as much puzzled among themselves, 
even more so, than people outside. They 
had asked John, but he as usual was non- 
communicative. They had imagined ev- 
ery marriageable girl in the village as 
heing his prospective wife, but as he 
never went out evenings they were forced 
into the conelusion that he might have 
met somebody at the mountains, 

“TI do hope she won't be a. tiffiky 
eitv girl who has been used to servants 
all her life and won’t know a blessed thing 
about keeping that beautiful new house 
in order,” said Mrs. Greason to her 
daughters. They were all secretly worried, 
although they assumed airs of calm wis- 
dom when abroad. 

Catherine Gould could see the live 
glow of the new roof from her own room, 
and she wondered—if unhappily, she con- 
cealed it. She had a new coat that win- 
ter, red and fur-lined, and she looked 
more beautiful and radiant than ever. 

Tt was the last of March, one evening, 
when the heretofore mild winter had sud- 
denly turned back fiercely upon its tracks, 
and the cold was bitter in a white moonlit 


night, when John came to see her. The 
“ Exbridge Improvement Club” had met 
at the Gould house that afternoon, and 
Catherine had the best parlor decorated 
with carnations, and the lamps were still 
lighted. A hot-air furnace had been put 
in that winter, so all the rooms were 
warm. Catherine, her mother, and aunt 
were sitting in the parlor talking over the 
club meeting, when the door-bell rang. 
The two elder women scuttled across the 
hall to the sitting-room, and closed the 
door, all except a crack, and Catherine 
answered the ring. The one maid was 
out. There stood John Greason, as pale 
as death, and seemingly enveloped in a 
column of wintry air. Catherine stared 
at him incredulously for a second, after 
he had said good evening, in a_ hoarse 
voice. She could not believe her eyes. 

“May I come in?” he asked, and the 
girl regained command of herself. 

“Certainly,” she replied, in a_ crisp 
voice, and stood aside, with the least per- 
ceptible - straightening of her graceful 
figure and toss backward of her head. 
But poor John Greason did not even look 
at her. He fairly stumbled over the 
threshold, and forgot to take off his hat 
before removing clumsily his greatcoat. 
Catherine, who was somewhat pale herself, 
although perfectly self-possessed, stood 
watching him. 

When his coat and hat were in their 
old places on the hat-tree, he cast an ap- 
pealing, doglike glance at the girl, then 
at the parlor door. 

“Will you go in the parlor?” said 
Catherine. 

As John followed her into the room, 
both he and Catherine heard quite dis- 
tinctly Mrs. Gould say, in a tone of un- 
mixed wonder, “It’s John Greason,” and 
they heard her sister-in-law say, “ Land!” 

John turned after he had entered and 
closed the parlor door softly. 

“Why do you close the door?” asked 
Catherine, and there was hostility in 
her voice. 

“T wanted to say ‘something to you,” 
replied John, feebly. 

“There can be nothing which you need 
say to me which necessitates the door be- 
ing closed,” replied Catherine. 

Then suddenly something boyish, al- 
most childlike, in the man’s piteous 
glance filled her with compassion. “ Very 
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well,” she said, and motioned John toward 
a seat. She seated herself at some little 
distance from him. The lamplight shone 
full on his face, and she saw how thin 
he had grown, what deep lines had come 
in his forehead, and how pale and _ nerv- 
ous he looked. “ Aren’t you well?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

‘Very well, thank you.” Both sat still 
for a few moments, then John rose and 
made a plunge across the room, stum- 
bling over a rug, and almost fell into 
a chair beside Catherine. “ Will you 
promise not to speak until I have said 
something?” he asked, in a voiee which 
Catherine hardly knew for his. 

“Yes. Why?” 

John commenced speaking rapidly, as 
if he were repeating a lesson learned by 
rote. “My new house is done,” said he, 
“and I have been looking at furniture. 
I ean have it all ready to move into soon. 
I don’t want you to tell me where you 
went that night. Don’t speak. Will you 
marry me and live in my new house with 
me? Don’t tell me where you had been 
that night. Don’t speak. Will you?” 

Catherine stared at him. “Are you 
out of your senses, John Greason ?” 

“ No, don’t speak.” 

Catherine sat mute, gazing at him. 
She was as pale as he now. 

“Will you forgive me and marry me?” 
asked John, and his voice was almost a 
groan. Great drops stood on his forehead. 

Catherine had a quick sense of humor. 
“TIow can I tell you if T don’t speak ?” 
said she. 

“T mean, don’t tell me where you were 
that night, but only if you will have me, 
after all.” 

Catherine continued to stare at him. 
“ John Greason, how do you think I can 
marry you if I don’t tell?” said she. 

“You ean. Don’t tell.” 

“But I must. It was all over nothing. 
I got angry because you were so domi- 
neering. I had only—” 

“Don’t speak, don’t speak,” cried John 
CGreason, in a kind of agony. 

“Well, why not? What is the matter 
with vou, John Greason ?” 

“Tf you speak, I can never have any 
opinion of myself afterward. After treat- 
ing you as I did, after suspecting— 
I can never be a man in my own eyes if 
you tell me, Catherine.” 


“Tt is the only condition under which 
[ can marry you.” 

“ Then,” said John, hopelessly, “ I can- 
not marry you, Catherine. I shall not 
be fit to marry you afterward.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“It is true. Oh, Catherine, don’t speak, 
for my sake.” 

Catherine gazed at him. She was not 
a subtle girl, she could not understand, 
but she had strong maternal instincts, 
and she saw, as if through a magnifying 
lens of sympathy and pity, her lover’s 
tragic face, with the pale thin cheeks and 
the sweat-beaded forehead ; and, moreover, 
although she had held her head high, she 
had always loved him. Suddenly, with 
a soft, birdlike movement, she rose, pulled 
his head against her shoulder, and wiped 
his forehead. “ What a goose you are!” 
she whispered. 

“Then vou will, Catherine? 
love me, after all?” 





you do 


“Love is not a thing one flings aside 
like a glove,” said Catherine. “I could 
have lived in spite of it, and had a good 
time, too, but a girl like me, when she 
loves, means it.” 

“Then you will marry me?” 

“T don’t know whether I can or not, 
unless 

“Oh, Catherine, don’t speak. Don’t 
tell me, for God’s sake!” 

“Then I must have a week to think it 
over,” said Catherine. “I can’t make up 
my mind all in a minute to marry you 
after all this time and not tell you. I 
am not sure that you will not always sus- 
pect me.” 

“Catherine, don’t you see, don’t you 
know that if you do tell, you must al- 
Ways suspect me of suspecting, and that 
if you don’t tell, you will know I don’t?” 

Catherine sat pondering. “It is such 
awful nonsense,” she said at length, with 
a half-sigh. 

“Tt is awful earnest to me. Catherine, 
IT can’t marry you if you tell.” 

“To you really mean that if I were 
to tell, and vou knew that it was all 
nothing at all, that you would not love 
me enough to marry me?” 

“T should love you too much to marry 
you then. I would not have you marry 
a man who suspected you.” 

Catherine laughed again. “ Well, it is 
all too much for me,” she said. “ You 
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split hairs, where I only look at things. 
Well, John, I think enough of you, but 
you must wait a week.” 

“To-day is Friday. Will you let me 
know a week from to-night ?” 

“Vou.” 

“Then I'll go now,” said John, rising. 

Catherine wished him to remain 
longer, but she would not say so. She 
went with him to the door and assisted 
him to put on his coat. He fumbled piti- 
fully with the sleeves. The sitting-room 
door was still ajar. When the two stood 
in the outer door, John bent toward 
Catherine. Then he drew back. 

“No,” he said, “1 had better not until 
I know. It isn’t fair, and I have been 
unfair enough as it is. Good night, 
Catherine.” 

“(Good night, John,” said Catherine. 
She closed the door behind him and 
went into the parlor. She sat down, her 
face a mask of reflection. Presently her 
mother and aunt entered the room, al- 
most timidly. 

“ Well?” said her mother, after she had 
hemmed twice. 

“Tt was John,” said Catherine. 

IHIer mother and aunt looked at each 
other. 

“ Well?” said her mother again. 

“ Mother, I can’t say a word about it. 
I can’t tell you anything for a week,” said 
Catherine. “I don’t know myself what 
I am going to do.” 

“Then he—” began her mother. 

“Mother, I can’t tell you or Aunt 
Sarah a word to-night,” Catherine said, 
decisively. 

Then she went out of the room, and 
soon her bedroom lamp flashed as she went 
up-stairs, and she called out good night. 

“Well, she’s close enough,” said Mrs. 
Gould. 

“Ter father was awful close too,” 
said Sarah. 

“Tle was the best husband that ever 
lived, if he was close,” returned Mrs. 
Gould, defiantly. 

“T ain’t saying a word against him, 
Martha.” 

“You'd better not. Catherine is quite 
right in being close until she knows her- 
self. You aren’t close at all, Sarah 
Gould, and she doesn’t want anything all 
over town until she knows.” 

“T never said a single word about their 


quarrelling,” returned Sarah, with an in- 
jured air. 

“You didn’t dare to. You dropped 
your yarn when you came in here, and it 
runs ’way back to the sitting - room, 
twisted round all the furniture. You’ve 
got one piece of work getting it un- 
snarled. Wait. Vl help you.” 

That night, long after her mother and 
aunt were asleep, Catherine Gould, muf- 
fled up in her warm flannel dressing-gown, 
sat beside her window gazing out at the 
wintry moonlit night. She was debating 
with herself whether she could or could 
not live without the usual lot of women 
which her lover had offered her that night. 
She was quite sure that if she did not 
marry John Greason, she would never 
marry at all. He had been so long in her 
dreams as her husband that she could 
not violate them. Catherine was an in- 
herently constant girl. If she did not 
marry John Greason, she would always 
love him, unless, indeed, he should marry 
another woman. In such a ease it would 
go hard with her, but she would wrench 
all love for him from her heart. But 
she knew that John, if he did not marry 
her, would never marry another woman. 
lle was as constant as she. She had 
never, although he had deserted her, be- 
lieved in the rumors that he was about to 
marry some one else. But she on her 
part was unwilling to marry him un- 
less all shadow of secrecy was removed 
from hetween them. She told herself that 
it was hard upon her. First he had de 
manded that she tell; now he demanded 
that she should not. Both demands were 
unreasonable. In spite of her love for 
him and pity for him, she had a sense 
of wrath. She wondered if she could 
not live her life without marriage at all; 
if she had not better let it all slip away 
from her, and give him an answer in the 
negative the very next day. She said to 
herself that there was no need whatever 
of prolonging the agony. She had asked 
for a week, but a few hours were in reality 
all that were necessary. She gazed out 
on the white level of the square front 
yard, lit by snowlight and moonlight. 
She gazed up at the indeterminate colored 
sky through which the moon sailed in 
her golden halo. She gazed at the few 
stars which the brilliance of the moon 
left visible. Sparkles as of precious crys- 
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tals gleamed out here and there from all 
the landscape. Everything was white 
and pure and glittering, full of symbol- 
ism of the ineffable holiness and passion- 
less of that which is outside the heat of 
human life. She realized dimly that if 
she were to say no to her lover, that in 
spite of her radiant beauty, which was 
of a kind to endure, in spite of her tri- 
umphant philosophy of obtaining what- 
ever she could from the minor joys of 
existence, and not allowing her body or 
soul to become lean through deprivation 
of the larger ones, she would in reality 
live her life and die her death, as it were, 
in that cold glitter outside her window. 
It would be peaceful and beautiful and 
good, but she would miss the best and 
sweetest of food for her heart. There 
was nothing of the nun about her. She 
was religious, but she was not ascetic. It 
would have been different if she had never 
loved any man at all. Then she might 
have been satisfied and quite content, but 
the aspect of that cold and virgin radi- 
anee outside seemed terrible to her with 
that leaping flame in her heart. 

The next day she gave in. She wrote 
to John Greason and asked him to come 
that evening. Her mother and aunt 
could not go to bed until he had left, 
although it was late, they were so curious. 
When the front door had closed after him, 
Catherine went into the sitting-room and 
looked at the two elder women, her eyes 
full of dark fire, her cheeks like roses, 
her full lips breaking into smiles. 

“Well,” she said, “I am going to be 
married the 5th of April, and live in that 
new house.” 

Catherine’s mother turned pale; her 
aunt trembled and flushed. Then they 
both rose and solemnly kissed her. 

“Oh, there is one thing,” said Cath- 
erine, with assumed earelessness. “ You 
must neither of you ever say anything 
about the trouble which has been between 
John and me. It is all over now.” 

“But where were you?’ asked her 
mother, in a whisper. Her aunt looked 
at her with eyes which seemed able to 
pierce secrecy itself. 

“That is never to be mentioned,” re- 
plied Catherine, with dignity. 
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“You don’t mean you haven’t told him 
yet?” gasped her mother. 

“ He did not wish me to.” 

“Won’t you ever?” 

“ Not if he feels as he does now, that 
he does not want me to.” 

“ Land!” said Sarah Gould. 

“Tt does seem to me as if she might 
tell her own mother, if she wouldn’t tell 
him,” said Mrs. Gould, after the girl had 
gone up-stairs. 

“She is close, just the way her father 
was,” said Sarah. 

“ler father was the best man that 
ever lived, and she’s got a right to keep 
her own counsel if she wants to,” said 
Mrs. Gould, sharply. “I am glad she 
hasn’t got to live with his folks, and that 
new house is the handsomest one in town.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Sarah, “and I never 
could see how she would get along with 
his folks.” 

“She could get along with anybody, as 
far as that goes,” retorted Mrs. Gould, 
with inconsistency. 

“T wasn’t saying anything against her.” 

“T don’t see why you should. She and 
her father before her have been the salt 
of the earth.” 

Catherine and John were married on 
the 5th of April, and went to live in the 
new house. People speculated as to what 
the quarrel between them had been about 
and how they happened to become recon- 
ciled. They prophesied that they would 
not be happy. “ Both of them are too set 
and too close to ever get along,” said they. 
sut they became as a model of married 
happiness. They were radiant in love for 
and utterly content in each other. And 
John Greason, living with his wife as 
the years passed and her beauty dimmed 
and wontedness dulled somewhat the first 
color of existence for both of them, 
realized that the little secret of hers 
which he had never known, that one bit 
of her own individuality which was out- 
side his ken, caused her to always retain 
for his lifelong charm her virgin mys- 
tery: and her lined but sweet forehead 
between her silvering folds of hair was 
always haloed by that thought behind it 
which he had never’ known and never 
would know. 
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HIE seat at the base of Admiral 

Farragut’s statue is the club win- 

dow of Madison Square. Indeed, 
it beats the elub windows, for it is a 
better place than any of them from which 
to look at Fifth Avenue. Sit there on 
a spring afternoon, when the early 
greens are just beginning to make the 
park trees shady. The stone seat has 
a subsiantial high back, which will keep 
the wind off, if it happens to be windy. 
Children infest that seat, and boys climb 
over the whole monument, but they go 
and come, and you ean get your turn. 

And where is there a livelier view of 
Fifth Avenue than vou get there in May ? 
An incessant procession: carriages and 
cabs, stages, drays, policemen on horse- 
back, automobiles uncountable, ladies 
driving down to the shops or on social 
errands in lower Fifth Avenue, all kinds 
of interesting people, pairs and _ single 
tares, in hansoms. Riding in hansoms 
is an occupation by itself; a thing that 
takes practice, and that ealls for mathe- 
matical ability and a knowledge of civie 
ordinances. The people who dare. it are 
usually worth observing, and you see a 
many of them pass the Farragut statue. 
A bold man was the admiral, and no 
doubt his statue’s site is congenial to 
him, looking out as it does on the ve- 
hicular perils of Fifth Avenue and the 
blue - coated trafie-manager who stays 
the tide and lets it tiow again at the 
Twenty-sixth Street crossing. 

All the west shore of the Madison 
Square Park looks out in the daytime, 
and especially in the afternoon, on a 
ceaseless ‘and spirited panorama. On 
parade days the reviewing-stands are 
usually built there, and have been so 
placed, I suppose, since as long ago as 
in the days of the Civil War, which have 
rradually come to be about as far back 
as most of us care to remember. It was 
in 1847, when James Harper was Mayor 
of New York, that at his earnest instiga- 
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tion the work of putting the ten-acre 
park in some sort of order was taken 
up; and it was twelve vears later that 
the daring projectors of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel finished the construction of that 
most famous of American taverns of 
its time. From that day, and earlier, to 
this it has been hard for a great pro 
cession in New York so to lay its course 
as not to pass between the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel and Madison Square Park. Wheth 
ér it marched up Broadway or down 
Fifth Avenue, the bands have been play 
ing when they passed the monument to 
General Worth. 

Even if the May wind does happen to 
be chilly, so be it is a fair day, the park 
benches will be oceupied, and if the air 
happens to be soft and really springlike, 
they will be filled. Turn away from 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway and ignore 
the traffic of Twenty-third Street. The 
rest of the park is always tranquil, and 
at its best is charming. Rural seclusion 
one does not find there, but two sides 
of the square are still of calm and dig 
nified deportment, and the trees, if the 
season is far enough along, are green, 
ond if the season is not too far along 
they are green in as charming and fresh 
and clean an aspect as the trees in the 
real country. And the tulips in the big 
beds are splendid if you ecateh them 
in the right stage, and the fountain 
is always reliable and satisfactory in 
its performance. 

And then there are the people. They 
are not splendid like the tulips, and 
probably not all of them are as reliable 
as the fountain. They are not em- 
ploved to sit on the benches for the 
embellishment of the park, but go there 
gratis, and for reasons of their own, 
and with little concern about how they 
hecome the park. All day long and, in 
summer, late into the evenings, there 
are children in the park, and it is they 
who most contribute to its adornment. 
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In May thev abound in great variety, 
bareheaded, careless children from be- 
yond Third Avenue, and children clean- 
er, better dressed. and of a more regu- 
lated behavior, who come with nurses. 
There are babies, too, especially in the 
morning; some of them of a_ most 
delectable quality. There are many per 
sons who give the impression of being 
unemploved, and some of being so con 
tinuously and by profession; there are 


many readers, chietly of newspapers 5 


there are convalescents taking the air, 
and people ordered by doctors to keep 
out-of-doors; and there are others whom 
you wish were corny le seent, but who do 
pot look so. Ther are old men and 
womel! who appear in the morning, 
stay all day, and vanish in the dusk. 


They and the professionally unemployed 
come to have a proprietary interest in 
the park and its visitors, and take an 
easy pleasure in whatever can afford it, 
and especially in the babies and the 
nurse-maids and the small children, 
mothered by sisters or brothers a little 
older. Conversation may always be had 
in the parl by those who seek it. All 
the languages are spoken there, and re- 
markable experiences of the vicissitudes 
of life are to be gathered by whoever 
has ears to hear and time to listen. 
And in the evening there are often 
lovers who might perhaps prefer more 
seclusion if they could get it, but are 
not so set in their preferences as to feel 
constrained to let the evidences of af- 
fection wait on solitude. They come 
with other thousands to the band con- 
certs which erowd the park on summer 
evenings. Their hearts being attuned 
to harmonies, they love the music, and 
in the solitude of a crowd they find 
themselves sufficiently secluded. 

And so in the centre of the hurry of 
New York and bordering on its strong- 
est current lies Madison Square, a little 
oasis of repose and philosophy. Ever 
sinee it was a park at all it has been 
precisely where it is now, but it by no 
means began as the centre (approximate- 
iv) of the city. What it has been is a 
necessary part of what it is, since it 
would not be what it is if it had not 
heen what it used to be. A good deal 
of its material aspect and most of its 


atmosphere belong to a time, not yet 


passed out of memory, when it was able 
to make a very respectable claim to be- 
ing the chief centre of fashionable life 
on the American continent. 

It was much more a social centre than 
any like space in New York has ever 
been since or is likely ever to be again. 
To the south of it on Fifth Avenue and 
Washington Square were the best clubs 
and many of the best residences in town: 
easterly were Lafayette and Stuyvesant 
squares and Gramercy Park and a great 
contiguous resident region. Westward 
nearly to the North River ran rows of 
comely dwellings on Twenty-third Street, 
and eastward on the same street wer 
more. And more dwellings of the high- 
est respectability, and more elubs, on 
the east and north side of the square 
itself, and on the west side presently 
rose the most fashionable hotels in town, 
and on a northern eorner there soon 
found shelter the most famous restau 
rant between Cape Tlorn and the north 
pole To the northward spread another 
settlement of brownstone houses climb 
ing Murray Hill, rapidly filling up the 
Thirties and the Forties, and stringing 
out past the Reservoir in an ambitious 
race towards Central Park. 

The lime-light had not been invented 
then, but in the sixties and _ seventies 
it was in Madison Square that New 
York’s tallest candle glowed and the gas- 
lights glittered brightest. There, forty 
vears ago, was the point from which, 
north and south. distance was com- 
puted to determine the desirability of 
rival places of residence. To live too 
far from Madison Square was not con- 
venient, but whether one lived above 
or below it did not matter, except that 
houses to the north were more in the 
line of increasing values than those to 
the south. Hard by Madison Square 
the Patriarchs danced; thither came 
whoever was bent on dining most de- 
lectably and the folks who craved nour- 
ishment or refreshment in the liveliest 
company after the theatre. Rooms look- 
ing out on Madison Square were the ones 
most desired by visitors to the metrop- 
olis, and the “benches in the square 
on spring days were esteemed by phi- 
losophers to be the best points from 
which to contemplate the passing life 
of a brilliant city. 
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For at least a third of a century this 
favored square held its primacy as the 
pleasure centre of New York. Then 
year by year, as the settlement to the 
northward spread and grew and the at- 
tractions of propinquity to Central Park 
appealed more and more to people who 
eould choose where they would live, the 
social centre made irregular but con- 
tinuous progress to the northward. 

Where, if anywhere, it is perching now 
nobody but the tax-gatherer can guess, 
and it is doubtful whether he could guess 
right. When people of the first fashion 
live in new palaces in the nineties, and 
highly solvent people of respected social 
qualities live four miles away from there 
in Washington Square and in Stuyvesant 
Square and Gramercy Park and _ there- 
ubouts, and when shoals of folks live 
in luxury and pride between Central 
Park and the Iludson River and as far 
north as the new Columbia College, the 
social centre of Manhattan is very much 
to seek. It may be that it is oeecupied 
by General Sherman as he rides the gild- 
ed horse in the Plaza by the entrance 
to Central Park, but the better opinion 
seems to be that it got broken in moving, 
and that the pieces of it have heen seat- 
tered, and that overgrown New York no 
longer has. nor ean have, a single social 
centre, nor has had since it had one in 
Madison Square. 

So there is about Madison Square the 
charm and distinetion of a glory that 
has indeed passed, but passed to no suec- 
cessor. It is a place of memories, but 
not of memories only. It still lives, and 
its eurrent life is vigorous, and it has a 
future that promises to be in a different 
way as brilliant as its past. There are 
backwaters in New York. Washington 
Square and the residence region im- 
mediately to the north of it is at present 
a sort of backwater. gut the square 

which Fifth Avenue crosses Broadway 
is not in danger of becoming a_back- 

iter. The currents that traverse it are 
far too strong for that. It lies across the 
path of all the progress that is making a 
world metropolis of New York. The rule 
of civie development on Manhattan Island 
is that Commerce erowds out Fashion 
and drives it up-town. That is hap- 
pening now in Madison Square. Fashion 
has pretty much flitted; Commerce is not 


yet fully installed, nor has yet quite made 
up its mind to which of its uses the squar: 
shall finally and permanently be consigned. 
“This is a proper place for offices,” in 
sists the Flatiron Building, the nose of 
New York, rearing its slim perpendicular 
wedge of steel and granite towards the 
clouds. “To be sure!” echoes the huge 
white mass of another, more spreading 
pile. “Here is sunshine, space, and 
light; a place accessible and central. <A 
huge hive for brain-workers may safely 
he raised here. I say so now; and when 
my tall tower—tallest of all towers—is 
done | shall say so in a higher and more 
compelling voice.” “ It will always be a 
good place for a hotel,” 
hostelry—* watch me double up!” “I 
hardly know myself,” says the pretty new 


says a famous 


church, on the corner, “ but here I am, and 
here I shall abide.” And the marble law 

givers that adorn the new law-courts say, 
“ Tustice is done here, and there is no 
trolley-line within a block of us.” And 
the Garden at the corner says, “ Behold 
in me a feature of Manhattan; a luxury, 
but heautiful and indispensable, and 
therefore permanent.” An old-fashioned 
building across the street says, “I have 
heen a club since I ean’t remember when, 
and always a good one, and I am a good 
one now, and I guess IT shall keep right’ 
on.” And a bie red brick building on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue, of a com- 
plexion that looks bright and handsome 
through the trees, raises a voice out of 
the clatter of workmen: “ They pulled 
down an old hotel to make a place for 
me. It had to go: it was not fire-proof. 
3ut I am fire-proof and no back number, 
and I am just about ready for business.” 
And finally out of the building which 
long sheltered the world-famous restau- 
rant one hears, “ Complet, monsieur: i] 
n’y a plus de places,” and reflects that 
change does not necessarily spell decay, 
and that Bohemia may prosper abun 

dantly in strongholds that Belgravia 
has abandoned. 

Not that Bohemia has much of a hold 
on Madison Square. When it came there, 
as represented by the French restaurant 
that sueceeded the world-famous one, it 
came in its best clothes and put on 
modish manners. Bohemia that settles 
in Madison Square is no longer Bohemia, 
but something that combines some of Bo- 
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hemia’s traditional qualities with a con- 
siderably smartened exterior and a con- 
siderably aggravated cost. Towers six 
hundred feet high are not a-building in 
Bohemia. Bohemia is ineurably devoted 
to the joy of the present moment, touch- 
ed, it may be, with the flavor of the past. 
But Madison Square, though alive to the 
present, is thinking of the future and 
reaching out for it. 

Another thing besides Fashion has 
passed through and beyend it, and that 
is the blaze and bustle of the evening 
in New York. When Fifth Avenue was 
still decorous and dim of an evening, 
Madison Square was brilliant, not ae- 
cording to the current standard of noe- 
turnal brillianey, but quite as much so 
on its Broadway side as any other stretch 
of street in town. There were theatres 
above, below, and all about it, and it 
had evening erowds and after-the-theatre 
supper-parties, and there were goings- 
on in and about Madison Square until 
long after sleepy people had gone to bed. 
That was when Long Acre Square was 
best known for its earriage-factory. But 
now it is known as the upper end of the 
Great White Way, the blazingest mile of 
street in all the world, and the district 
whither pleasure-sec king New York goes 
most of all for its evening diversions. 
Ride down that dazzling mile from the 
north after its lights are turned on. A 
few blocks north of Madison Square you 
pass out of the blaze of the theatre dis- 
trict and its tributary hotels and houses 
of entertainment and get back to the 
ordinary illumination of the streets, and 
the square itself, though amply lighted, 
seems like sudden twilight after noon- 
day. Far up into darkness or star- 
light rises the Flatiron. There are peo- 
ple enough in the streets: street-cars pass 
up and down and to and fro incessantly ; 
but looking up Broadway at a blaze of 
light so great that the sky is bright with 
it, and perhaps at the amazing bustle 
of the crowds when the theatres let out, 
vou say, “Tlow quiet it has come to be 
down here of an evening!” 

Physieally and_ socially Manhattan 
Island is a ladder up which an _ in- 
numerable company, constantly recruited, 


is forever climbing. The rivers are its 
physical frame and the cross-streets its 
physical rungs. The richer people live 


and climb in the middle, the poorer ones 
out towards the sides, but they all climb, 
and there is as vet no permanent rest 
for anybody’s foot. Never was a city 
so constant and so rapid in its changes, 
so ruthless in its tearing down and so 
confidently lavish in its building up 
again. A grown-up citizen who lives in 
the house he was born in is a curiosity. 
One that lives in the house in which his 
father was born is a rare marvel. So it 
has been for a hundred years, and there 
are those who insist that what has 
been will continue to be, and that it 
will not be long before the effort to 
live in separate houses on Manhattan 
Island will be abandoned and the whole 
borough will be given up to business, 
and such folk as continue to sleep in 
it will sleep in hotels, apartment-houses, 
flats, or tenements. 

Maybe so. Manhattan as it is is a 
market and a factory, and a city of 
perches rather than of homes. Neverthe- 
less, much of the house-building of the 
last decade looks very durable. There 
are some blocks that commerce covets in 
which wealth has entrenched itself with 
defences that look too formidable to be 
overcome. The long stretch of Fifth 
Avenue above Sixtieth Street may be 
turned sometime into a street of shops, 
but it is a bold prophet that dare assert 
that it will be. There are still very con- 
siderable residential districts that trade 
does not threaten much, and there are, 
and always will be, many, many people 
in and out of New York who ean have 
such things as money can buy, and who 
may be expected to covet for themselves 
the luxury—such as it is—of sleeping in 
a house of their own on Manhattan Is- 
land when they happen to be so disposed. 

I guess there will always be a good 
many families living in Manhattan in 
separate houses of their own, but it is 
true that comparatively few new separate 
dwellings are built nowadays, and that 
in a great majority of cases, when a 
dwelling in a good street is torn down, 
a store, a hotel, an office-building, or 
an apartment-house of some sort goes up 
on the site of it. Nobody ealls New York 
a city of homes. It is many things, but 
that one is not reckoned among them. If 
one starts out to make a home, he likes to 
delude himself with the idea that it will 
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be permanent, and that maybe some of 
his grandchildren may live in it. What 
house-builder, however many times a mil- 
lionaire, builds such imaginings into his 
New York house? There are a handful 
if people whose fortunes warrant them 
in being confident that they ean live as 
long as they choose in any house they 
mav see fit to buv or to build. They may 
even be confident that their children 
after them may live, if they choose, in 
that house. Put nobody ean be sure that 
my given neighborhood in which he 
builds his house in New York will not 
in the course of a generation so change 
ts character that his children will prefer 

will be constrained to prefer to live 
somewhere else. No city in the world 
has a surer hold on the future; no city 
can count with more eonfidence on the 
continuance of its growth and the per- 
manence of its position as a_ world 
metropolis, but no city of like age is 
quite so unstable and impermanent in its 
looks and features; none changes so often 
and so rapidly its costume of brick and 
mortar, stone and steel, and sends its old 
clothes to the junk-shop or the rubbish- 
pile. To come back to New York after 
even a mere twenty years is to come back 
to a half-unfamiliar city, in which most 
of the people you knew have moved from 
where you left them, the hotel where 
you were used to stop is gone, and the 
streets and squares that most contributed 
to make the nieture of New York that 
you had earried in your mind are almost 
as new to you in looks and character as 
though they helonged to another town. 
lo be sure, the city that you find is vast- 
lv finer than the one vou left; taller, more 
brilliant, handsomer, more varied in its 
architecture, and more substantial, be- 
sides a great deal more extended by new 
construction at its northern end than 
you will ever know unless you rush up 
there in an automobile and make a pil- 


grimage of inspection. The changes, you 
will admit, are changes for the better, 
but if you have some strain of old-fogy 
sentiment in you, you will grumble at 
them, fine as they are, because they dis 
appoint your memories. 

To come back to a place we knew and 
find it pretty much as we left it is ple 
anter and more consoling than to find 
ever so splendidiv replaced. New Yor! 
ean give little pleasure of that sort 
its present generation of visitors, but the 
prospect for the future generations is not 
so bad. The most conspicuous featur 
and quarters of the city are being built 
over now to last a considerable time. Her 
great railroad stations when they ar 
completed, the new Fifth Avenue when it 
is done, the publie library, some of thi 
new clubs and the new hotels, may surely 
be counted to stand as they are, and be 
used as they are now used, until several 
generations have learned to think of them 
us landmarks. 

And so with Madison Square. What 
it was is pretty much gone, and sad is the 
loss of it to any one who remembers it. 
The good old brownstone houses that ar 
still left on two sides of it will doubtless 
give place before very long to structures 
more ambitious, and something in duc 
course of nature will happen to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and its Amen Corner, and 
all its associations with departed states- 
men and illustrious visitors will pass 
into Limbo. But what is new has come 
to stay a long while, and what is coming 
will come to stay too. And though a 
Miss Flora MecFlimsey tripping down 
her brownstone steps may never in that 
region wake the faney of another poet, 
the trees in the little park will still be 
coaxed to live, and the fountain will 
spout and the tulips bloom, and children 
will play about them, and the square 
may make up in stability of association 
for what it may have lost in charm. 
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A Memory that Worked Overtime 


BY WILLIAM. DEAN HOWELLS 


INVER’S brother took down from 
M the top of the low bookshelf a 
small painting on panel, which 
he first studied in the obverse and then 
turned and contemplated on the back 
with the same dreamy smile. “I don’t 
see how that got here,” he said, absently. 
“ Well,” Minver returned, “you don’t 
expect me to tell you except on the prin- 
ciple that any one would naturally know 
more about anything of yours than you 
would.” He took it from his brother 
and looked at the front of it. “It isn’t 
bad. It’s pretty good!” He turned it 
round. “ Why, it’s one of old Blakey’s! 
How did you come by it?” 

“ Stole it, probably,” Minver’s brother 
said, still thoughtfully. Then with an 
effect of recollecting, “ No, come to think 
of it,” he added, “ Blakey gave it to me.” 
The Minvers played these little comedies 
together, quite as much to satisfy their 
tenderness for each other as to give their 
friends pleasure. “Think you're the 
only painter that gets me to take his 
truck as a gift? He gave it me, let’s 
see, about ten years ago, when he was 
trying to make a die of it, and failed. 
But it’s been in my wife’s room nearly 
ever since, and what I can’t understand 
is what she’s doing with it down here.” 

“Probably to make trouble for you, 
somehow,” Minver suggested. 

“No, I don’t think it’s that, quite,” 
his brother returned with a false air of 
scrupulosity, which was part of their 
game with each other. He looked some 
more at the picture, and then he glanced 
from it at me. “ There’s a very curious 
story connected with that sketch.” 

“Oh, well, tell it,” Minver said, “ tell 
it! I suppose I can stand it again. 
Acton’s never heard it, I believe. But 
you needn’t make a show of sparing him. 
I couldn’t stand that.” 

“T certainly haven’t heard the story,” 
T said, “and if I had I would be too 
polite to own it.” 

Vou .CXV.—No. 687.—52 


Minver’s brother looked towards the 
open door over his shoulder, and Minver 
interpreted for him: “ She’s not coming. 
I’ll give you due warning.” 

“It was before we were married, but 
not much before, and the picture was a 
sort of wedding present for my wife, 
though Blakey made a show of giving 
it to me. Said he had painted it for 
me, because he had a prophetic soul, and 
felt in his bones that I was going to want 
a picture of the place where I first met 
her. You see, it’s the little villa her 
mother had that winter on the Viale 
Petrarea just out of Florence. It was the 
first place I met her, but not the last.” 

“Don’t be obvious,” Minver ordered. 

His brother did not mind him. “T 
thought it was mighty nice of Blakey. 
He was barking away, all the time he 
was talking, and when he wasn’t cough- 
ing, he was so hoarse he could hardly 
speak above a whisper; but he kept talk- 
ing on, and wishing me happy, and fend- 
ing off my gratitude, while he was find- 
ing a piece of manila paper to wrap the 
sketch in, and then hunting for a piece 
of string to tie it. When he handed it 
to me at last, he gasped out, ‘I don’t 
mind her knowing that I partly meant 
it as the place where she first met you, 
too. I’m not ashamed of the coloring. 
Anyway, I sha’n’t live to do better.’ 

“*QOh, yes, you will,’ I came back in 
that lying way we think is kind with 
dying people. I suppose it is; it turned 
out all right with Blakey, as he’ll testify 
if you look him up in Florence. By the 
way, he lives in that villa now.” 

“No?” I said. “ How charming!” 

Minver’s brother went on: “I made up 
my mind to be awfully careful of that 
picture, and not let it out of my hand 
till I left it with ‘her’ mother, to be 
put among the other wedding presents 
that were accumulating at their house 
in Exeter Street. So I held it on my lap 
going in by train from Lexington, where 
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Blakey lived, and when I got out at the 
old Lowell Depot—North Station, now— 
and got into the little tinkle-tankle horse- 
ear that took me up to where I was to 
get the Back Bay car— Those were the 
times before trolleys, and there were odds 
in horse-cars. We considered the blue- 
painted Back Bay ears very swell. You 
remember them?” he asked Minver. 

“Not when I can help it,” Minver 
answered. “ When I broke with Boston, 
and went to New York, I burnt my horse- 
ears behind me, and never wanted to 
know what they looked like.” 

“Well, as I was saying,” Minver’s 
brother went on without regarding his 
impatriotism, “ when I got into the horse- 
ear at the depot, I rushed for a corner 
seat, and I put the picture, with its face 
next the ecar-end, between me and the 
wall, and kept my hand on it; and when 
I changed to the Back Bay ear, I did 
the same thing. There was a florist’s 
just there, and I couldn’t resist some May- 
flowers in the window: I was in that 
condition, you know, when flowers seem- 
ed to be made for her, and I had to take 
her own to her wherever I found them. 
I put the bunch between my knees, and 
kept one hand on it, while I kept my 
other hand on the picture at my side. 
I was feeling first-rate, and when Gen- 
eral Filbert, and stood hanging by a 
strap and talking down to me, I had the 
decency to propose giving him my seat, 
as he was about ten years older.” 

“Sure?” Minver asked. 

“Well, say fifteen. I don’t pretend to 
be a chicken, and never did. 3ut he 
wouldn’t hear of it. Said I had a bun- 
dle, and winked at the bunch of May- 
flowers. We had such a jolly talk that 
I let the ear carry me a block by and 
had to get out at Gloucester and run 
back to Exeter. I rang, and when the 
maid came, there I stood with nothing 
but the Mayflowers in my hand.” 

“Good coup de _ théatre,’ Minver 
jeered. “ Curtain?” 

His brother disdained reply, or was 
too much absorbed in his tale to think 
of any. “ When the girl opened the door 
and I discovered my fix I burst out, ‘ Good 
Lord!’ and I stuck the bunch of flowers 
at her, and turned and ran. I suppose I 
must have had some notion of overtaking 
the car with my picture in it. But the 


best I could do was to let the next one 
overtake me several blocks down Mar!l- 
borough Street, and carry me to the little 
jumping-off station on Westchester Park, 
as we used to call it in those days, at 
the end of the Back Bay line. As I pushed 
into the office, I bet myself that the pic 
ture would not be there, and I won.” 

“You were always a lucky dog,” 
Minver said. 

“But the man in charge was very 
encouraging, and said it was sure to be 
turned in; and he asked me what time the 
ear had passed the corner of Gloucester 
Street. I happened to know, and then 
he said, Oh, yes, that conductor was a 
substitute and he wouldn’t be on again 
till morning; then he would be certain 
to bring the picture with him. I was not 
to worry, for it would be all right. 
Nothing left in the Back Bay cars was 
ever lost: the character of the abutters 
was guarantee for that, and they were 
practically the only passengers. The 
conductors and the drivers were as honest 
as the passengers, and I could cousider 
myself in the hands of friends. 

“Tle was so reassuring that I went 
away smiling at my fears, and promising 
to be round bright and early, as soon, 
the official suggested, the morrow being 
Sunday—as soon as the men and horses 
had had their baked beans. 

“Still, after dinner, I had a lurking 
anxiety, which I turned into a friendly 
impulse to go and eall on Mrs. Filbert, 
whom I really owed a_ bread-and-butter 
visit, and who, I knew, would not mind 
my coming in the evening. The general, 
she said, had been telling her of our 
chat in the ear, and would be glad to 
smoke his after-dinner cigar with me, and 
why wouldn’t I come into the library ? 

“We were so very jolly together, all three, 
that I made light of my misadventure 
about the picture. The general inquired 
about the flowers first. He remembered 
the flowers perfectly, and hoped they were 
acceptable; he thought he remembered 
the picture too, now I mentioned it; but 
he would not have noticed it so much, 
there by’ my side with my hand on it. 
I would be sure to get it. He gave sev- 
eral instances, personal to him and his 
friends, of recoveries of lost articles; it 
was really astonishing how careful the 
horse-car people were, especially on the 
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A MEMORY 


Back Bay line. I would find my picture 
all right at the Westchester Park station 
in the morning; never fear. 

“T feared so little that I slept well, 
and even overslept; and I went to get 
my picture quite confidently, and I could 
hardly believe it had not been turned 
in yet, though the station-master told 
me so. The substitute conductor had 
not seen it, but more than likely it was 
at the stables, where the cleaners would 
have found it in the car, and turned it 
in. He was as robustly cheerful about 
it as ever, and offered to send an inquiry 
by the next car; but I said, Why should- 
n't I go myself? and he said that was a 
good idea. So I went, and it was well 
I did, for my picture was not there, and 
I had saved time by going. It was not 
there, but the head man said I need not 
worry a mite about it; I was certain to 
get it sooner or later; it would be turned 
in, to a dead certainty. We became 
rather confidential, and I went so far 
as to explain about wanting to make 
my inquiries very quietly on Blakey’s 
account: he would be annoyed if he heard 
of its loss, and it might react unfavor- 
ably on his health. 

“The head man said that was so; and 
he would tell me what I wanted to do: I 
wanted to go to the Company’s General 
Offices in Milk Street, and teil them 
about it. That was where everything 
went as a last resort, and he would bet 
any money that I would see my picture 
there the first thing I got inside the door. 
I thanked him with the fervor I thought 
he merited, and said I would go at once. 

“¢ Well,’ he said, ‘ you don’t want to go 
to-day, you know. The offices are not 
open Sunday. And to-morrow’s Fast 
Day. But you'll find your picture there, 
don’t you have any doubts about it.’ 

“That was my next to last Sunday 
supper with my wife, before she became 
my wife, at her mother’s house, and I 
went to the feast with as little gayety as 
I suppose any young man ever carried 
to a supper of the kind. I was told, after- 
wards, that my behavior up to a certain 
point was so suggestive either of secret 
crime, or of secret regret, that the only 
question was whether they should have 
in the police or I should be given back 
my engagement ring, and advised to go. 
But I ceased to bear my anguish in time. 
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“The fact is, I could not stand it 
any longer, and as soon as I was alone 
with her I made a clean breast of it; 
partially clean, that is: I suppose a fellow 
never tells all to a girl, if he truly loves 
her.” Minver’s brother glanced round at 
us and gathered the harvest of our ap- 
proving smiles. “I said to her, ‘I’ve 
been having a wedding present.’ ‘ Well,’ 
she said, ‘you’ve come as near having 
no use for a wedding present as any- 
body J know. Was having a wedding 
present what made you so gloomy at 
supper? Who gave it to you, anyway? 
‘Old Blakey. ‘A painting? ‘ Yes—a 
sketch.” ‘What of? ‘Oh, just one of 
those Sorrento things of his.’ You see, 
if I told her that it was the villa where 
we first met, and then said I had left it 
in the horse-car, she would take it as 
proof positive that I did not really care 
anything about her. 

“Well, I told her the whole story cir- 
cumstantially: how I had kept the sketch 
religiously in my lap in the train, and 
then held it down with my hand all the 
while beside me in the first horse-car, 
and did the same thing in the Back Bay 
car I changed to; and felt of it the whole 
time I was talking with General Filbert, 
and then left it there when I got out 
to leave the flowers at her door, when 
the awful fact came over me like a flash. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘Norah said you poked 
the flowers at her without a word, and 
she had to guess they were for me.’ 

“T had got my story pretty glib by 
ihis time; I had reeled it off with in- 
creasing particulars to the Westchester 
Park station-master, and the head man 
at the stables, and General Filbert, and I 
was so letter-perfect, that I had a vision 
of the whole thing, especially of my talk- 
ing with the general while I kept my hand 
on the picture—and then all was dark. 

“At the end she said we must ad- 
vertise for the picture. I said it would 
kill Blakey if he saw it; and she said, 
No matter: Jet it kill him; it would 
show him that we valued his gift, and 
were moving heaven and earth to find it; 
and at any rate it would kill me, if I 
kept myself in suspense. I said I should 
not care for that; with her sympathy I 
guessed I could live through the night, 
and I was sure I should find the thing 
at the Milk Street office in the morning. 
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“* But,’ said she, ‘to-morrow is Fast 
Day!’ and then I didn’t know what to 
say, and I agreed to drawing up an ad- 
vertisement then and there, so as not to 
lose an instant’s time after I had been 
at the Milk Street office on Tuesday, 
and found the picture had not been 
turned in. She said I could dietate the 
advertisement and she would write it 
down, and she asked, ‘ Which one of his 
Sorrento things was it? You must de- 
scribe it exactly, you know.’ That made 
me feel awfully, and I said I was not go- 
ing to have my next-to-last Sunday eve- 
ning with her spoiled by writing adver- 
tisements; and I got away somehow with 
all sorts of comforting reassurances from 
her. I could see that she was feigning 
them to encourage me. 

‘The next morning, I simply could 
not keep away from the Milk Street 
office, and my unreasonable impatience 
was rewarded by finding it at least ajar 
if not open There was the nicest kind 
of a young fellow there, and he said he 
was not officially present; but what could 
he do for me? Then I told him the 
whole story, with details I had not 
thought of before; and he was morally 
certain my picture would be turned in, 
the first thing in the morning; but he 
would take a deseription of it, and send 
out inguiries to all the conductors and 
drivers and car-cleaners, and make a spe- 
cial thing of it. I felt that I had such 
a friend in him that I eonfided a little 
more and hinted at the double interest 
I had in the picture. I didn’t pretend 
that it was one of Blakey’s Sorrento 
things, but I gave him a full and true 
description of it, with its length, breadth 
and thickness, in exact measure.” 

Here Minver lost himself in contempla- 
tion of the sketch. held at arm’s length. 

“Well, did you get your picture?” I 
prompted, after a moment. 

“Oh, ves,” he said, with a quick turn 
toward me. “This is it. A District 
Messenger brought it round the first thing 
Tuesday morning. He brought it,” 
Minver’s brother added, with a certain 
effectiveness, “from the florist’s, where 
I had stopped to get those Mayflowers. I 
had left it there.” 

“You’ve told it very well, this time, 
Joe,” Minver said. “ But Acton here is 
waiting for the psychelogy. Poor old 


Wanhope ought to be here,” he added 
to me. He looked about for a match to 
light his pipe, and his brother jerked his 
head in the direction of the chimney. 

“ Box on the mantel. Yes,” he sighed, 
“that was really something very cu- 
rious. You see, I had invented the 
whole history of the case from the time 
I got into the Back Bay car with my 
flowers. Absolutely nothing had hap- 
pened of all I had remembered till I got 
out of the car. I did not put the picture 
beside me at the end of the ear; I did 
not keep my hand on it while I talked 
with General Filbert; I did not leave it 
behind me when I left the car. Nothing 
of the kind happened. I had already 
left it at the florist’s, and that whole 
passage of experience which was so vivid- 
ly and cireumstantially stamped in my 
memory that I related it four or five 
times over, and would have made oath 
to every detail of it, was pure invention, 
or rather it was something less positive: 
the reflex of the first half of my horse- 
car experience, when I really did put the 
picture in the corner next me, and did 
keep my hand on it.” 

“Very strange,” I began, but just 
then Mrs. Minver came in, and I was 
presented. 

She gave me a distracted hand, as she 
said to her husband, “ Have you been 
telling the story about that picture 
again?’ He was still holding it. “ Silly!” 

She was a mighty pretty woman, but 
full of vim and fun and sense. 

“Tt’s the most curious freak of memory 
I ever heard of,” I said. 

Then she showed that she was proud 
of it, though she had ealled it silly. 
“Have you told,” she demanded of him, 
“how oddly your memory behaved about 
the subject of the picture, too?” 

“T have again eaten that particular 
piece of humble-pie.” 

“Well,” she said to me, “J think he 
was simply so possessed with the awful- 
ness of having lost the picture that all 
the rest took place unconsciously.” 

“ By a species of retro-presentiment ?” 

“Yes,” she assented, slowly, as if the 
formulation were new to her, but not un- 
acceptable. “Something of that kind.” 

Minver had got his pipe alight, and 
was enjoying it. “J think Joe was sim- 
ply off his nut, for the time being.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE DARK INDENTURE 


AHOUM had forgotten one very im- 
portant thing: that what affected 
David as a Christian in Egypt 

would tell equally against himself. If in 
his ill health and dejection Kaid drank 
deep of the cup of Mahomet, the red eyes 
of fanaticism would be turned upon the 
Armenian as on the European Christian. 
He had forgotten it for the moment, but 
when, coming into Kaid’s Palace, a little 
knot of loiterers spat upon the ground 
and said, “ Infidel—Nazarene!” with 
contempt and hatred, the significance of 
the position came home to him. He made 
his way to a far quarter of the Palace, 
thoughtfully weighing the circumstances, 
and was met by Mizraim. 

Mizraim salaamed low. “ The height 
ol thy renown be as the cedar of Leba- 
non, Saadat.” 

“May thy feet tread the corn of ever- 
lasting fortune, son of Mahomet!” 

They entered the room together. Na- 
houm looked at Mizraim curiously. He 
was not satisfied with what he saw. Miz- 
raim’s impassive face had little expres- 
sion, but the eyes were furtively eager 
and sinister. 

“Well, so it is, and if it is, what 
then?” asked Nahourm coolly. 

“Ki di, so it is,” answered Mizraim, 
and a ghastly smile came to his lips. 
This infidel pasha, Nahoum, had a mind 
that pierced to the meaning of words ere 
they were spoken. Mizraim’s hand touch- 
ed his forehead, his breast, his lips in sa- 
laam, and clasping and unclasping his 
long. snakelike fingers, he began the 
story he had come to tell. 

“The Inglesi, whom Allah confound, 
after these many years, the Effendina 
hath blackened by a look, his words have 
smitten him in the vital parts—” 
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“ Mizraim, thou dove, speak to the pur- 
pose, bismillah!” 

Mizraim showed a dark pleasure at the 
interruption. Nahoum was impatient, 
troubled, anxious—that made the tale 
better worth telling. 

“Sharif and the discontented ones 
who dare not act—like the vultures, they 
flee the living man, but swoop down upon 
the corpse. The consuls of those coun- 
tries who love not England or Claridge 
Pasha, and the holy men, and the Cadi— 
all scatter smouldering fires. There is a 
spirit in the Palace and beyond which is 
blowing fast to a great flame.” 

“Then, so it is, great one, and what 
bodes it?” 

‘It may kill the Inglesi; but it will 
also sweep thee from the fields of life 
where thou dost flourish.” 

“Tt is not against the foreigner, but 
against the Christian, Mizraim ?” 

“ Thy tongue has wisdom, excelleney.” 

“Thou art a Moslem—” 

“Why do I warn thee? To save thee 
till that hour when Allah will bring thee 
to swear by our Lord Mahomet; and be- 
cause I have ever served thee, for service 
done to me; and there is none other worth 
serving in Egypt. Behold it is my des- 
tiny to rule others, to serve thee.” 

“Once more thy turban full of gold, 
Mizraim, if thou dost service now that 
hath meaning and is not a belching of 
wind and words. Thou hast a thing to 
say—say it, and see if Nahoum hath lost 
his wit, or hath a palsied arm.” 

“Then behold, Pasha. Are not my 
spies in all the Palace? Is not my scourge 
heavier than the whip of the horned 
horse? Ki di, so it is. This I have 
found. Sharif hath, with others, made 
a plot which hath enough powder in it 
to shake Egypt, and toss thee from thy 
high place into the depths. . . . There is 
a Christian—an Armenian, as it chances; 
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but he was chosen because he was a 
Christian, and for that only. His name 
is Haleel. He is a tent-maker. He had 
three sons. They did kill an effendi who 
had cheated them of their land. Two of 
them were hanged last week; the other, 
caught but a few days since, is to hang 
within three days. To-day Kaid goes to 
the Mosque of Mahmond, as is the cus- 
tom at this festival. The old man hath 
been persuaded to attempt the life of 
Kaid, upon condition that his son—his 
Jenjamin—is set free. It will be but an 
attempt at Kaid’s life, no more; but the 
ery will go forth that a Christian did 
the thing; and the Moslem flame will 
leap high.” 

“ And the tent-maker?” asked Nahoum 
musingly, though he was turning over 
the tale in his mind, seeing behind it and 
its far consequences. 

“ Malaish! What does it matter! But 
he is to escape, and they are to hang an- 
other Christian in his stead for the at- 
tempt on Kaid. It hath no skill, but it 
would suffice. With the dervishes gone 
malboos, and the faithful drunk with 
piety—canst thou not see the issue, 
Pasha? Blood will be shed.” 

“The Jews of Europe would be angry,” 
said Nahoum grimly but evenly. “ The 
loans have been many, and Kaid has 
given a lien by the canal at Suez. The 
Jews will be angry,” he added, “and for 
every drop of Christian blood shed there 
would be a lanced vein here. But that 
would not bring back Nahoum Pasha,” 
he continued cynically. “ Well, this is 
thy story, Mizraim; this is what they 
would do. Now what hast thou done to 
stop their doing?” 

“Am I not a Moslem? Shall I give 
Sharif to the Nile?” 

Nahoum smiled darkly. “There is a 
simpler way. Thy mind ever runs on 
the bowstring and the sword. These are 
great, but there is a greater. It is the 
mocking finger. At midnight, when Kaid 
goes to the Mosque Mahmond, a finger 
will mock the plotters till they are cov- 
ered with confusion. Thou knowest the 
Governor of the prisons—has he not need 
of something? Hath he never sought 
favors of thee?” 

“ Bismillah, but a week ago.” 

“Then, listen, thou shepherd of the 


sheep—” 


He paused, as there came a tap at the 
door, and a slave entered hurriedly and 
addressed Nahoum. 

“The effendi, Ebn Ezra Bey, whom 
thou didst set me to watch this morning, 
he hath entered the Palace, and asks for 
the Effendina.” 

Nahoum started, and his face clouded, 
but his eyes flashed fire. He tossed the 
slave a coin. “Thou hast done well. 
Where is he now?” 

“He waits in the hall, where is the 
statue of Mehemet Ali and the lions.” 

“Tn an hour, Mizraim, thou shalt hear 
what I intend. Peace be to thee.” 

“And on thee, peace,” answered Miz- 
raim, as Nahoum passed from the room, 
and walked hastily towards the hall 
where he should find Ebn Ezra Bey. 
Nearing the spot, he brought his step to 
a deliberate slowness and appeared not to 
notice the stately Arab till almost upon 
him. As though suddenly aware of Ebn 
Ezra’s presence, he stopped. 

“Salaam, effendi,” he said smoothly, 
yet with inquisition in his eye, with 
malice in his tone. 

“And to thee, salaam, excellency.” 

“Thou art come on the business of thy 
master ?” 

“ Who is my master, excellency ?” 

“ Till yesterday it was Claridge Pasha. 
Hast thou then forsaken him in his trou- 
ble—the rat from the sinking ship?” 

A flush passed over Ebn Ezra Bey’s 
face, and his mouth opened with a gasp 
of anger. Oriental though he was, he 
was not as astute as this Armenian 
Christian, who was purposely insulting 
him, that he might in a moment of 
heat snatch from him the business he 
meant to lay hefore Kaid. He had 
not miscalculated. 

“T have but one master, excellency,” 
Ebn Ezra answered quietly at last, “ and 
I have served him straightly—hast thou 
done likewise ?”’ 

“What is straight to thee might well 
be crooked to me, effendi.” 

“Thou art crooked as the finger of 
a paralytic.” 

“Yet I have worked in peace and un- 
derstanding with Claridge Pasha for 
these years past. His measure hath 
reputation—or had until yesterday, when 
thou didst leave him to his fate.” 

“His ship will sail when thine is 
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crumbling on the sands, and all thou art 
is like a forsaken cockatrice’s nest.” 

“Ts it this thou hast come to say to 
the Effendina ?” 

“What I have come to ask the Effen- 
dina is for the world to know when it 
hath reached his ears. Shall a shame 
to Egypt be put upon her by one who 
has mocked her all these years? I know 
thee, Nahoum Pasha. Thou art a traitor. 
Claridge Pasha would abolish slavery, 
and thou dost receive great sums of gold 
from the slave-dealers to prevent it 
being done.” 

“Ts it this thou wilt tell Kaid?” Na- 
houm asked with a sneer. “ And hast 
thou proofs?” 

“Even this day they have come to my 
hands from the south.” 

“ And yet I think the proofs thou hast 
will not avail; and I think that thou 
wilt not show them to Kaid. ‘The gift 
of second thinking is a great gift. Thou 
must find greater reason for seeking 
the Effendina.” 

“That too shall be. Gold thou hadst 
to pay the wages of the soldiers of 
the south. Thou didst keep the gold 
and order the slave-hunt; and the sol- 
diers of the Effendina have been paid in 
human flesh and blood—ten thousand 
slaves since Claridge Pasha left the Sou- 
dan, and three thousand dead upon the 
desert sands, abandoned by those who 
hunted them when water grew scarce and 
food failed. To-day shall see thy fall.” 

At his first words Nahoum had felt a 
shock, from which his spirit reeled; but 
an inspiration came to him on the 
moment; and he listened with a satur- 
nine coolness to the passionate words of 
the indignant figure towering above him. 
When Ebn Ezra had finished, Nahoum 
replied quietly: 

“Tt is even as thou sayest, effendi. 
The soldiers were paid in slaves got in 
the slave-hunt; and I have gold from the 
slave-dealers. I needed it, for the hour 
is come when I must do more for Egypt 
than I have ever done.” 

With a gesture of contempt Ebn Ezra 
made to leave, seeing an official of the 
Palace in the distance. 

Nahoum stopped him. “ But, one mo- 
ment ere thou dost thrust thy hand in the 
cockatrice’s den. Thou dost measure thy- 
self against Nahoum? In patience and 
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with care have I trained myself for the 
battle. The bulls of Bashan may roar, 
yet my feet are shod with safety. Thou 
wouldst go to Kaid and tell him thy 
affrighted tale. J] tell thee, thou wilt not 
go. Thou hast reason yet, though thy 
blood is hot. Thou art to Claridge Pasha 
like a brother—as to his uncle before him, 
who furnished my father’s palace with 
carpets! The carpets still soften the fall 
of my feet in my father’s palace, as they 
did soften the fall of my brother’s feet, 
the feet of Foorgat Bey.” 

He paused, looking at Ebn Ezra with 
quiet triumph, though his eyes had ever 
that smiling innocence which had won 
David in days gone by. He was turning 
his words over on the tongue with a 
relish born of long waiting. 

“Come,” he said presently, “come, 
and I will give thee reason why thou 
wilt not speak with Kaid to-day. This 
way, effendi.” 

He led the other into a little room, 
hung about with rugs and tapestry, and 
going to the wall, he touched a spring. 
“One moment here, effendi,” he added 
quietly. The room was as it had been 
since David last stood within it. 

“Tn this room, effendi,” Nahoum said 
with cold deliberation, “ Claridge Pasha 
killed my brother, Foorgat Bey.” 

Ebn Ezra fell back as though he had 
been struck. Swiftly Nahoum told him 
the whole truth—even to the picture 
of the brougham, and the rigid, upright 
figure passing through the night to Foor- 
gat’s palace, the gaunt Mizraim piloting 
the equipage of death. 

“T have held my peace for my own 
reasons, effendi. Wilt thou then force me 
to speak? If thou dost still cherish 
Claridge Pasha, wilt thou see him ruined / 
Naught but ruin could follow the telling 
of the tale at this moment—his work, his 
life, all done. The scandal, the law, 
vengeance. But as it is now, Kaid may 
turn to him again; his work may yet go 
on—he has had the luck of angels, and 
Kaid is fickle! Who ean tell?” 

Abashed and overwhelmed, Ebn Ezra 
3ey looked at him keenly. “To tell of 
Foorgat Bey would ruin thee also,” he 
said. “That thou knowest. The trick— 
would Kaid forgive it? Claridge Pasha 
would not be ruined alone.” 

“Be it so. If thou goest to Kaid 
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with thy story, I go to Egypt with 
mine. Choose.” 

Ebn Ezra turned to go. “The high 
God judge between him and thee,” he 
said, and with bowed head left the Palace. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
NAHOUM DROPS THE MASK 


“ LARIDGE Pasha!” 

At the sound of the words ut- 
tered by the kavass in a loud voice, hun- 
dreds of heads were turned towards the 
entrance of the vast salon, resplendent 
with gilded mirrors, great candelabra 
and chandeliers, golden hangings, and 
divans glowing with robes of yellow silk. 

It was the anniversary of Kaid’s ac- 
cession, and all entitled to come poured 
into the splendid chamber. The showy 
livery of the officials, the red tarboosh 
above, the loose, spacious, gorgeous uni- 
form of the officers, with the curved 
jewelled scimitars and white turbans, the 
rich silk robes of the Ulema, robe over 
robe of colored silk with flowing sleeves 
and sumptuous silken vests, the ample 
dignity of noble-looking Arabs in im- 
mense white turbans, the dark straight 
Stambouli coat of the official and private 
persons—the Levantine and the Turk 
and Egyptian official of no rank,—made 
a picture of striking variety and color 
and interest. 

About the centre of the room, laying 
palm to palm again and yet again, touch- 
ing lips and forehead and breast, speak- 
ing with slow leisurely voices, were two 
Arab sheiks from the far Soudan. One 
of these showed a singular interest in 
the movements of Nahoum Pasha as he 
entered the chamber, and an even greater 
interest in David when he was an- 
nounced; but as David, in his journey up 
the chamber, must pass near him, he drew 
behind a little group of officials who 
whispered to each other excitedly as 
David eame on. More than once be- 
fore this same Sheik Abdullah had seen 
David, and once they had met, and had 
made a treaty of amity, and Abdullah 
had agreed to deal in slaves no more; 
and yet within three months had sent to 
Cairo two hundred of the best that could 
be found between Khartoum and Senaar. 
His business now had been with Na- 


houm. The business of the other Arab, a 
noble-looking and wiry Bedouin, had been 
with Ebn Ezra Bey in the south—and 
each hid his business from his friend. 
The Arab Abdullah murmured to him- 
self as David passed—a murmur of ad- 
miration and astonishment. He had 
heard of the disfavor in which the In- 
glesi Pasha was; but as he looked at 
David’s face with its quiet smile, the 
influence which he felt in the desert long 
ago came over him again. 

“By Allah,” he said aloud abstract- 
edly, “it is a face that will not hide when 
the khamsin blows. Who shall gain- 
say it? If he were not an Infidel he 
would be a Mahdi.” 

To this his Bedouin friend replied: 
“He comes to work his will to-night. Is 
Kaid stronger than Fate? He is alone 
here, an infidel and an Englishman, but 
there is the sureness of an army marching 
in his step. As the depths of the pool at 
Ghebel Farik, so are his eyes. You shall 
dip deep and you shall not find the bot- 
tom. Bismillah, I would fight Kaid’s 
Nubians, but not this infidel Pasha!” 

What passed through the minds of the 
desert Arabs was passing with less defi- 
nite clearness through the minds of other 
interested people in the great salon. The 
consuls of several nations, who had seen 
in David’s fall from favor the chance 
for pressing every influence against him 
and therefore against England, watched 
his passage up the chamber with uncer- 
tain feelings. This was not the bearing 
of a hopeless defeated man. Never had 
David appeared to such advantage. The 
victory over himself the night before, 
the message of hope that had reached him 
at the monastery in the desert, the com- 
ing of Achmet and Lacey, had given him 
a certain quiet masterfulness not reas- 
suring to his foes. He had accepted 
Lacey’s help upon certain conditions, be- 
lieving that the whole future of Egypt 
depended on the bridging of this chasm— 
this tragic interruption of his work. 

As he entered the chamber but now, 
there flashed into his mind the scene six 
years ago when, an absolute stranger, he 
had stepped into this Eastern “ divan,” 
and had heard his name called out to the 
great throng, “ Claridge effendi!” 

He addressed no one, but he bowed to 
the group of foreign consuls-general, 
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looking them steadily in the eyes. He 
knew their devices and what had been 
going on of late, he was aware that 
his fall would mean a blow to British 
prestige, and the calmness of his gaze 
expressed a fortitude which had a discon- 
certing effect upon the group. The Brit- 
ish Consul-General stood near by. David 
advanced to him, and, as he did so, the 
few who surrounded the Consul-General 
fell back. David held out his hand. 
Somewhat abashed and ill at ease, the 
Consul-General took it. 

“Have you good news from Downing 
Street?” asked David quietly. 

The Consul-General hesitated for an 
instant, and then said: “ There is no help 
to be had for you or for what you are 
doing in that quarter.” He lowered his 
voice. “TI fear Lord Eglington does not 
favor you: and it is said that he con- 
trols the Foreign Minister. I am very 
sorry. I have done my best, and my col- 
leagues, the other consuls, are busy— 
with Lord Eglington.” 

David turned his head away for an in- 
stant. Strange how that name sent a 
thrill through him, stirred his blood—the 
most intimate and vital name in all the 
world to him. He did not answer the 
Consul-General, and the latter continued: 

“Ts there any hope—is the breach with 
Kaid complete ?” 

David smiled gravely. “ We shall see 
presently. I have made no change in my 
plans on the basis of a breach.” 

At that moment he caught sight of 
Nahoum some distance away, and moved 
towards him. Out of the corner of his 
eye Nahoum saw him coming, and edged 
away towards that point where Kaid 
would enter, and where the crowd was 
greater. As he did so, Kaid entered slow- 
ly. A thrill went through the chamber. 
Contrary to his custom, he was dressed 
in the old native military dress of Me- 
hemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. At his 
side was a jewelled scimitar, and in his 
turban flashed a great diamond. In his 
hand he carried a snuff-box, covered with 
brilliants, and on his breast were glitter- 
ing orders. His great frame gave him a 
more pronounced majesty because of the 
unusual paleness of the face. 

The eyes of the consuls-general flashed 
with sinister pleasure when they saw 
Kaid. This outward display of Ori- 
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entalism could only be a reflex of the 
mind. It was the outer symbol of Kaid’s 
return to the spirit of the old days, be- 
fore the influence of the Inglesi came 
upon him. Every corrupt, reactionary 
and intriguing mind had a palpitation 
of excitement. These Egyptians of the 
Palace loved darkness rather than light; 
they pined for the old days with its un- 
certainty as to who would be the sue- 
cessful robber and which would have the 
howstring next. 

In Nahoum the sight of Kaid pro- 
duced mixed feelings. If, indeed, this 
display meant reaction towards an en- 
tourage purely Arab, Egyptian, and 
Moslem, then it was no good omen 
for his Christian self. He drew near, 
and placed himself where Kaid could see 
him. Kaid’s manner was cheerful, but 
his face showed the effect of suffering, 
physical and mental. Presently there en- 
tered behind him Sharif Bey, whose ap- 
pearance was the signal for a fresh 
demonstration of subdued remark. Now, 
indeed, there could be no doubt. Yet 
if Sharif had seen Mizraim’s face evilly 
gloating near by, he would have been 
less confident. 

David was standing where Kaid must 
see him, but the Effendina gave no sign 
of recognition. This was so significant 
that the enemies of David rejoiced anew. 
The day of the Inglesi was over. Again 
and again did Kaid’s eye wander over 
David’s head. 

David remained calm and watchful, 
neither avoiding nor seeking the circle 
in which Kaid moved. The spirit with 
which he had entered the room, however, 
remained with him, even when he saw 
Kaid summon to him some of the most 
fanatical members of the court circle, 
and engage them in talk for a mo- 
ment. But as this attention grew more 
marked, a cloud slowly gathered in the 
far skies of his mind—gathered, but did 
not overshadow. 

There was one person in the great as- 
sembly, however, who seemed to be un- 
duly confident. It was an ample per- 
spiring person in evening dress who now 
and again mopped a prematurely bald 
head, and who said to himself, as Kaid 
talked to the reactionaries: “ Say, Kaid’s 
overdoing it a little. He’s not an artist. 
He’s putting potted chicken on the butter. 
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But it’s working all right—r-i-g-h-t. It’s 
worth the baeksheesh !” 

At this moment two things happened. 
Kaid dismissed all by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and there drew near to David 
one who had stood afar off, and waited 
with a troubled mind—Ebn Ezra Bey. 
It had seemed to Ebn Ezra that if ever 
mortal man needed a friend now, it was 
David; and he came elose behind him, 
and touched his arm. David knew the 
touch, and heard the gentle whisper, but 
he did not answer; there was only a 
quick hand-clasp; for, at the moment, 
Kaid fastened David with his look, and 
spoke in a tone so loud that people stand- 
ing at a distance away were startled. 

“(Claridge Pasha!” 

In the hush that followed, David 
stepped forward. “ May the bounty of 
the years be thine, excellency,” Kaid 
said, m a tone none could misunderstand. 

“May no tree in thy orchard with- 
er, Effendina,” answered David im a 
tirm voiee. 

Kaid beekoned him near, and again he 
spoke loudly. 

“T have proved thee, and found thee 
as gold tried seven times by the fire, 
Saadat. In the treasury of my heart 
shall TE store thee up. Thou art going to 
the Soudan to finish the work Mehemet 
Ali began. I commend thee “to Allah, 
and will bid thee farewell at sunrise— 
I and all who have love for Egypt.” 

There was a sinister smile on his lips, 
as his eyes wandered over the faces of 
the foreign consuls-general. The look he 
turned on the intriguers of the Palace 
was repellent; and he reserved for Sharif 
a moody, threatening glance. The des- 
perate hakim shrank back confounded 
from it. He had reason to fear the 
reaction in Kaid’s mind, and his first 
impulse was to flee from the Palace 
and from Cairo; but he bethought him- 
self of the assault to be made on Kaid 
by the tent-maker as he passed to the 
mosque a few hours later, and he deter- 
mined to await the issue of that event. 
Exchanging glanees with confederates, 
he disappeared, as Kaid laid a hand on 
David’s arm and drew him aside. 

After viewing the great throng cynic- 
ally for a moment, Kaid said, “ To- 
morrow thou goest. A month hence 
the hakim’s knife will find the thing 





that eats away my hfe. It may be they 
will destroy it and save me; if not we 
shall meet no more.” 

David looked into his eyes. “ Not in a 
month shall thy work be completed, Effen- 
dina. This I feel for thee, and I speak as 
I feel. Thou wilt live—God and thy 
strong will shall make it so.” 

A light stole over the superstitious 
face. “ No device or hatred, or plot, has 
prevailed against thee,” Kaid said eager- 
ly. “Thou hast defeated all—even when 
I turned against thee in the blaek blood 
of despair. Thou hast eonquered me— 
even as thou didst Harrik.” 

“Thou dost live,” said David dryly. 
“Thou dost live for Egypt’s sake, even 
as Harrik died for Egypt’s sake, aad as 
others shall die.” 

“Death hath tracked thee down how 
often! Yet with a wave of the hand 
thou hast blinded him, and his blow falls 
on the air. Thou art beset by a thousand 
dangers, yet thou comest safe through all. 
Kismet. Thou saidst but now that thou 
dost speak as thou dost feel. Thou art 
an honest man. For that I besought thee 
ite stay with me. Never didst thou lie 
to me. Good luck hath followed thee. 
Kismet !—Stay with me, and it may be I 
shall be safe also. This thought came to 
me in the night, after I did quarrel with 
thee, and in the morning was my reward, 
for Lacey effendi eame to me, and said, 
even as I say now, that thou wilt bring 
me good lwek—and even in that hour, by 
the mercy of God, a loan mueh needed 
was negotiated. Allah be praised!” 

A glint of humor shot into David’s 
eyes. Lacey—a loan—he read it all! 
Lacey had eased the Prince Pasha’s im- 
mediate and pressing financial needs— 
and, “ Allah be praised!” Poor human 
nature—backsheesh to a Prinee regnant! 
But as Mohammed Hassan would say— 
as Kaid himself would say, malaish! 

“ Effendma,” he said presently, “ thou 
didst. speak of Harrik. One there was 
who saved thee then—” 

“ Zaida!” <A change passed over Kaid’s 
face. “Speak! Thou hast news of her— 
she is gone?” 

Briefly David told him how Zaida was 
found upon her sister’s grave. Kaid’s 
face was turned away as he listened. 

“She spoke no word of me?’ Kaid 
said at last. 
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“To whom should she speak?” David 
asked gently. “But the armlet thou 
gavest her, set with one red jewel, it was 
clasped in her hand in death.” 

Suddenly Kaid’s anger blazed out. 
“Now shall Achmet die,” he burst out 
“Tlis hands and feet shall be burned off 
and he shall be thrown to the vultures.” 

“The Place of the Lepers is sacred 
even from thee, Effendina,” answered 
David gravely. “ Yet Achmet shall die— 
even as Harrik died. He shall die for 
Egypt and for thee, Effendina.” 

Swiftly he drew the picture of Achmet 
at the monastery in the desert. “TI have 
done the unlawful thing, Effendina; but 
thou wilt make it lawful. He hath died a 
thousand deaths—all save one.” 

“Be it so,” answered Kaid gloomily, 
after a moment; then his face lighted 
with cynical pleasure as he scanned once 
more the faces of the crowd before him. 
At last his eyes fastened on Nahoum. 
He turned to David. 

“Thou dost still desire Nahoum in his 
office?” he asked keenly. 

A troubled look came into David’s eyes, 
then it cleared away, and he said firmly: 
“For six years we have worked together, 
Effendina. He has been spent in thy 
service. I besought thee for him. I am 
his surety for his loyalty to thee.” 

“ And his loyalty to thee?” 

A pained look crossed over David's 
face again, but he said with a will that 
fought all suspicion down, “The years 
bear witness.” 

Kaid shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
“The years have perjured themselves 
ere this. Yet, as thou sayest, Nahoum 
is a Christian,” he added with irony 
searcely veiled. 

Now he moved forward with David to- 
wards the waiting court. David searched 
the groups of faces for Nahoum, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. There were 
things to be said to Nahoum before he 
left on the morrow, last suggestions to 
be given. In vain his eyes searched the 
crowd. Nahoum could not be seen. 

Nahoum was gone, as were also Sharif 
and his confederates; and in the lofty 
Mosque of Mahmond soft lights were 
hovering, and the Sheikh-el-Islam waited 
with Koran and scimitar for the ruler 
of Egypt to pray to God and salute 
the Lord Mahomet. 
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At the great gateway in the Street of 
the Tent-makers Kaid paused on his way 
to the Mosque Mahmond. The Gate was 
studded with thousands of nails, which 
fastened to its massive timbers relics of 
the faithful, bits of silk and cloth, 
and hair and leather; and here from 
time immemorial a holy-man had sat 
and prayed and listened to the voices 
of the faithful, and recited the Koran, 
and spoke to the passers-by with the 
voice of wisdom. At the gateway Kaid 
salaamed humbly, and spoke to the holy- 
man, who, as he passed, raised his voice 
shrilly in an appeal to Allah, commend- 
ing Kaid to compassion and mercy. On 
every side eyes burned with religious 
zeal and excited faces were turned to- 
wards the Effendina. At a certain point 
there were little groups of men with faces 
more set than excited. They had a look 
of suppressed expectancy. Kaid neared 
them, passed them, and, as he did so, they 
looked at each other in consternation. 
They were Sharif’s confederates, fanatics 
carefully chosen. The attempt on Kaid’s 
life should have been made opposite the 
spot where they stood. They craned their 
necks in effort to find the Christian tent- 
maker, but in vain. 

Suddenly they heard a ery, a loud voice 
ealling. It was the tent-maker. He was 
beside Kaid’s stirrups, but no weapon was 
in his hand; and his voice was calling 
blessings down on the Effendina’s head 
for having pardoned and saved from 
death his one remaining son, the joy of 
his old age. In all the world there was 
no prince like Kaid, said the tent-maker; 
none so bountiful and merciful and beau- 
tiful in the eyes of men. God grant him 
everlasting days, the beloved friend of his 
pecple, just to all and greatly to be praised. 

As the soldiers drove the old man away 
with kindly insistence—for Kaid had 
thrown him a handful of gold—Mizraim 
the Chief Eunuch laughed wickedly. As 
Nahoum had said, the greatest of all 
weapons was the mocking finger. He and 
Mizraim had had their way with the 
governor of the prisons, and the murderer 
had gone in safety while the father stayed 
to bless Kaid. The tent-maker had fooled 
the plotters; they were had in derision; 
and the tent-maker was gone in safety! 
They did not know that Kaid was as in- 
nocent as themselves of having pardoned 
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the tent-maker’s son. Their moment 
had passed; they could not overtake it; 
the match had spluttered and gone out at 
the fuel laid for the fire of fanaticism. 


The morning of David’s departure 
came. While yet it was dark he had 
risen, and had made his last prepara- 
tions. When he came into the open air and 
mounted, it was not yet sunrise, and in 
that strange spectral early morning light, 
which is all Egypt’s own, Cairo looked 
like some dream-city in a forgotten world. 
The Mokattam Hills were like vast dun 
barriers guarding and shutting in the 
ghostly place, and, high above all, the min- 
arets of the huge mosque upon the lofty 
rocks were like almost impalpable fingers 
pointing an endless flight. The very 
trees seemed so little real and substantial 
that they gave the eye the impression 
they might rise and float away. The Nile 
was hung with mist, waiting for the dis- 
sipating sun, a trailing cloud unwound 
from the breast of the Nile-mother. At 
last the sum touched the minarets of the 
splendid mosqae with shafts of light, and 
ever at Ghizeh and Sakhara the great 
pyramids, hfting their heads from the 
wall of rolling plue mist below, took the 
morning’s erimson radianee with the dig- 
nity of four theusand years. 

David waited for Kaid and his suite by 
the banks of the great river. Lacey and 
Mahommed Hassan stood on the decks 
of the little steamer which was to car- 
ry them to Assouan. These two were 
more concerned for breakfast than for 
Kaid’s farewell. 

Presently Kaid came, accompanied by 
his faithful Nubians, their armor glow- 
ing in the first warm light of the rising 
sun; the crowds of people, who had 
suddenly emerged with the glow break- 
ing over the hills and, to the clatter of 
the armor of the Nubians, ran shrilling 
to the waterside. 

Kaid’s face had all last night’s friend- 
liness as he bade David farewell with 
great honor and commended him to the 
eare of Allah; and the swords of the Nu- 
bians clashed against their breasts and on 
their shields in salaam. 

But there was another farewell to 
make; and it was made as David’s foot 
touched the deck of the steamer. Once 
again David looked at Nahoum as he 


had done six years ago im the little 
room where they had made their bond 
together. There was the same straight 
look in Nahoum’s eyes. Was he not to 
be trusted? Was it not his duty to 
trust? He clasped Nahoum’s hand in 
farewell, and turned away. But as he 
gave the signal to start, and the vessel 
began to move, Nahoum came back. Te 
leaned over the widening space and said 
in a low tone, as David again drew near: 

“There is still an aecount which 
should be settled, Saadat. It has waited 
long; but God is with the patient. There 
is the account of Foorgat Bey!” 

The light fled from David’s eyes and 
his heart stopped beating for a moment. 
When he saw the shore again Nahoum 
was gone with Kaid. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE FLIGHT OF THE WOUNDED 


“ And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in purgatory.” 


Me ON ti scordar di mi!” The voice 

rang out with passionate stealthy 
sweetness, finding its way into re- 
eesses of human feeling, over whose 
shadowed openings were woven the cob- 
webs of sordid activities, beclouded 
dreams and the forgotten aspirations of 
youth and high ambition. Faces of men 
who had meant to do things worth doing 
and kept the shields of their armor bright 
in the brave conflict, and had done 
neither, softened and grew boyish at the 
thrilling flow of poignant sound. Women 
of perfect poise and with the confident 
look of luxury and social fame, dropped 
their eyes abstractedly on the opera-glasses 
lying in their laps, or the programmes they 
mechanieally fingered, and recalled, they 
knew not why—for what had it to do with 
this musical narration of a tragic Italian 
tale!—the days when, in the first flush of 
their wedded life, they had set a seal of 
devotion, and faith, and loyalty and love 
upon their arms, which, long ago, had 
gone to the limbo of lost jewels, with the 
chaste, fresh desires of worshipping hearts. 
Young egotists, supremely happy and de- 
fiant in the pride of the fact that they 
loved each other, and that it mattered 
little what the rest of the world en- 
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joyed, suffered, and endured—these were 
suddenly arrested in their buoyant and 
solitary flight and stirred restlessly in 
their seats. Old men whose days of work 
were over; who no longer marshalled their 
legions, or moved at a nod great ships 
upon the waters in masterful mane@uvres; 
whose voices were heard no more in 
chambers of legislation, lashing partisan 
feeling to a height of cruelty or lulling 
a storm among rebellious followers; 
whose intellects no longer devised vast 
schemes of finance, or applied secrets of 
seience to transform industry—these 
heard the aching, enthralling cry of a 
soul with the darkness of eternal loss 
gathering upon it, and drew back within 
themselves; for they too had eried like 
this one time or another in their lives. 
Stricken, they had eried out, and ambition 
had fied away, leaving behind only the 
habit of living and of work and duty. 

As Hylda, in the Duchess of Snowdon’s 
box, listened with a face which showed 
nothing of what she felt, and looking 
straight at the stage before her, the words 
of a poem she had learned but yesterday 
came to her mind, and wove themselves 
into the musie thrilling from the voice 
in the stage prison: 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic 
for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once; we shall 
hear it by and by. 
And what is our failure here but a 
triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we 
withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but 
that singing might issne thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that 
harmony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow 
to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his seheme 
of the weal and woe; 
But God has a few of us whom he 
whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ‘tis 
we musicians know.” 


“ And what is our failure here but a 
trteumph’s evidence?” Was it then so? 
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This was brave comfort for the heart 
worn with waiting and torn by conflict- 
ing emotions, that agonized between a 
sense of right and its necessary action 
and a knowledge of wrong and its long 
injustice, its dragging weight upon the 
life of him te whom gladly and confi- 
dently she had given all that she had. 

The long weeks which had passed since 
that night at Hamley, when she had told 
Eglington the truth about so many things, 
had brought no peace, no understanding, 
no good news from anywhere. The morn- 
ing after she had spoken with heart laid 
bare, Eglington had essayed to have a 
reconciliation: but he had come as the 
martyr, as one injured. Ilis egotism at 
such a time, joined to his attempt to make 
light of things, of treating what had hap- 
pened as a mere “moment of exaspera- 
tion,” as “ one of those episodes insepara- 
ble from the lives of the high-spirited,” 
only made her heart sink and grow 
cold—almost as insensible as the flesh 
under a spray of ether. He had been 
neither wise nor patient. She had not 
slept after that bitter terrible scene, and 
the morning had found her like one bat 
tered by winter seas, every nerve des- 
perately alert to pain, yet tears swim- 
ming at her heart and heady to spring 
to her eyes, at a touch of the real 
thing, the true note—and she knew so 
well what the true thing was! Their 
great moment had passed, had left her 
withdrawn into herself, firmly, yet with- 
out heart, performing the daily duties 
of life, gay before the world, the de- 
lightful hostess, the necessary and grace- 
ful figure at so many functions. 

Even as Soolsby had done, who went 
no further than to tell Eglington his dark 
tale, and told no one else, withholding it 
from “Our Man” whom it altogether 
coneerned, even so did he shrink, as he 
had not thought he would, from the last 
blow which would open the door to all; so 
also Sybil Lady Eglington shrank when 
she had been faced by her obvious duty. 
Each had had a reason, which, if not 
sufficient, if no excuse, was at least an 
explanation. Hylda shrank fer better rea- 
son than either. To do right in the mat- 
ter was to strike her husband—it must 
be a blow new, since her voice had failed! 
To do right was to put in Eglington’s 
home and house one whom Eglington— 
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with anger and without any apparent de- 
sire to have her altogether for himself, 
all the riches of her life and love—had 
dared to say commanded her sympathy 
and interest, not because he was a man 
dispossessed of his rights, but because 
he was a man possessed of that to which 
he had no right! The insult had stung 
her, had driven her back into a reserve 
out of which she seemed unable to emerge. 
How could she compel Eglington to do 
right in this thing—-do right to his own 
father’s son ? 

Meanwhile that father’s son was once 
more imperilling his life, once more put- 
ting England’s prestige in the balance 
in the Soudan, f 





from which he had al- 
ready been delivered twice as though by 
miracles. Since he had gone, some 
months before, there had been little news; 
but there had been much public anxiety; 
and she knew only too well that there 
had been pourparlers with foreign min- 
isters from which ne action came which 
could safeguard David. 

Many a human being has realized the 
apathy, the partial paralysis of the will, 
succeeding a great struggle which has 
exhausted the vital forces. There is 
danger in it. Many a general who has 
fought a desperate and victorious fight, 
after a long campaign, and amid all the 
anxieties and miseries of war, has failed 
to follow up his advantage from a sud- 
den relaxation of the will, of the power 
for action in him. He has _ stepped 
from the iron routine of daily effort into 
a sudden freedom and his faculties have 
failed him—the iron of his will vanished. 
So it was with Hylda—she waited for 
she knew not what. Was it some dim 
hope that things might right themselves, 
that Eglington might see the right as she 
sawit? That he might realize how unreal 
was this life they were living, outwardly 
peaceful and understanding, deluding the 
world, inwardly a place of tears. How 
she dreaded the night and its recurrent 
tears, and the hours when she could not 
sleep, and waited for the joyless morn- 
ing as one lost on the moor, blanched 
with cold, waits for the sunrise! Night 
after night at a certain hour—the hour 
when she went to bed at last after that 
poignant revelation to Eglington—she 
wept, as she had wept then, heart-broken 
tears of disappointment, disillusion, lone- 


liness; tears for the bitter pity of it 
all; for the wasting and wasted opportuni 
ties, for the common aim never under 
stood or planned together; for the pre- 
cious hours lived in an air of artificial 
happiness and social excitement; for a 
perfect understanding missed; for the 
touch which no longer thrilled; and the 
eve which no longer drew the swimming 
glance of the heart’s knowledge—ah, the 
signals were all down. Love, the Switch- 
man, was asleep at his post—and life 
rushed on. 

How long could it last, this soulless 
life, together with its outward friendli- 
ness and cooperation—they came nearer 
to each other when strangers were pres 
ent, as though this medium of human, 
if so worldly, companionship gave them 
an atmosphere in which self-conscious- 
ness disappeared! But the end of it 
must come. She was looking frail and 
delicate, and her beauty, newly refined, 
and with a fresh charm as of mystery or 
pain, was touched by feverishness. An 
old impatience once hers was vanished, 
and Kate Heaver would have given a 
month’s wages for one of those flashes 
of petulance of other days ever followed 
by a smile. Now the smile was all too 
often there—the patient smile which 
comes to those who have suffered. Hard- 
ness she felt at times, where Eglington 
was concerned, for he seemed to need her 
now not at all, to be self-eontained, self- 
dependent—almost arrogantly so; but she 
did not show it; and she was outwardly 
patient and smiling. 

In his heart of hearts Eglington be- 
lieved that she loved him, that her in- 
terest in David was only part of her 
idealistic temperament—the admiration 
of a woman for a man of altruistic aims, 
the romantic, the innately religious; but 
his hatred of David, of what David 
was, and of his irrefutable claims, re- 
acted on her; and perverseness, and his 
unhealthy belief that he would master her 
in the end, that she would one day break 
down and come to him, willing to take his 
view in all things and to be his slave—all 
this drove him farther and farther on the 
fatal path which broadened as he went. 

Success had spoiled him. He applied his 
gifts in politics, daringly unscrupulous, 
superficially persuasive, intellectually in- 
sinuating, to his wife; and she, who had 
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been eaptured once by all these things, 
was not to be captured again. She knew 
what alone could capture her; and as she 
sat and watched the singers on the stage 
now, the divine notes of that searching 
melody still lingering in her heart, there 
came a sudden wonder whether Egling- 
ton’s heart could not be weakened. She 
knew that it never had; that he had 
never known love, the transfiguring and 
reclaiming passion. No, no, surely it 
could not be too late—her marriage 
with him had only come too soon. 
He had ridden over her without merey, 
he had robbed her of her rightful 
share of the beautiful and the good; 
he had never loved her; but if love 
came to him—if he could once realize 
how much there was of what he had 
missed! If he did not save himself—and 
her—what would be the end? She felt 
the cords drawing her elsewhere, the lure 
of a voice she had heard in an Egyptian 
garden was in her ears when she would 
shut it out—and she had shut it out! 
One night at Hamley in an abandonment 
of grief—life hurt her so—she had re- 
membered the prophecy she had once 
made that she would speak to David and 
he would hear, and she had risen from 
her seat, impelled by a strange new force, 
and had said, “ Speak!—speak to me!” 
And as plainly as she had ever heard any- 
thing in her life, she had heard his voice 
speak to her, a message that sank into 
the innermost recesses of her being, and 
she had been more patient afterwards. 
She had no doubt whatever; she had 
spoken to him, and he had answered; 
but the answer was one which all the 
world might have heard. 

Down deep in her nature was an in- 
alienable loyalty, was a simple old-fash- 
ioned feeling that “they two,” she and 
Eglington, should cleave unto each other 
till death should part. He had done 
much to shatter that feeling; but now, as 
she listened to Mario’s voice, centuries of 
predisposition worked in her, and a great 
pity woke in her heart. Could she not 
save him, win him, wake him, cure him 
of the disease of Self? 

The thought brought a light to her eyes 
that had not been there for many a day. 
Out of the deeps of her soul this mist 
of a pure selflessness rose, the spirit of 
that altruism and idealism which was 


the real chord of sympathy between her 
and Egypt. 

Yes, she would, this once again, try to 
win the heart of this man; and so reach 
that which was deeper than heart, and so 
also give him that without which this life 
must be a failure in the end, as Sybil 
Lady Eglington had said. How often 
had those bitter anguished words of his 
mother rung in her ears. “ So brilliant 
and unscrupulous, like yourself, but, oh, 
so sure of winning a great place in the 
world . . . . so calculating and deter- 
mined and ambitious.” They came to 
her now, flashed between the eager so 
licitous eyes of her mind and the scene 
of a perfect and everlasting reconcilia- 
tion which it conjured up—fiashed and 
was gone, for her will rose up and blurred 
them into mist; and other words of that 
true palimpsest of Sybil Eglington’s 
broken life came instead: “ And though 
he loves me little, as he loves you little 
too, yet he is my son, and for what he is 
we are both responsible one way or an- 
other.” As the mother, so the wife. She 
said to herself in sad paraphrase: “ And 
though he loves me little, yet he is my 
husband, and for what he is it may be 
that I am in some sense responsible. 

Yet he is my husband!” All that 
it was came to her; the closed door, the 
drawn blinds; the intimacy which shut 
them away from all the world; the things 
said which can only be said without dese- 
cration between two honest souls who love 
each other, and that sweet isolation 
which makes marriage a separate world 
with its own sacred revelation. This she 
had known; this had been; and though 
the image of the sacred thing had been 
defaced, yet the shrine was not destroyed. 

For she believed that each had kept 
the letter of the law; that, whatever his 
faults, he had turned his face to no other 
woman. If she had not made his heart 
captive, and drawn him by an ever-short- 
ening cord of attraction, yet she was sure 
that none other had any influence over 
him, that as he had looked at her in those 
short-lived days of his first devotion, he 
looked at no other. The way was clear yet 
—there was nothing irretrievable, noth- 
ing irrevocable, that would forever stain 
the memory and tarnish the gold of life 
when the perfect love should be minted. 
Whatever faults of mind or disposition 
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or character were his—or hers—they were 
no sins against the pledges they had 
made, nor the bond into which they had 
entered. Life would need no sponge. 
Memory might still live or without a 
wound or a cowl of shame. 

It was all part of the musie to which 
she listened, and she was almost oblivious 
of the brilliant throng, the crowded 
boxes, or of the Duchess of Snowdon sit- 
ting near her strangely still, now and 
again seanning the beautiful face beside 
her with a reflective look, and opening 
and shutting her fan with a suppressed 
nervousness. The Duchess loved the girl 
beside her—she was but a girl, after 
all—as she had never loved any of 
her sex; it had come to be the last real 
interest of her life. To her eyes, dimmed 
with much seeing, blurred by a garish 
kaleidoscope of fashionable life, there 
had come a look which was like the ghost 
of a look she had, how many decades ago? 

Presently, as she saw Hylda’s eyes 
withdrawn from the stage, and look at 
her with a strange, soft moisture and a 
new light in them, she laid her fan con- 
fidently on her friend’s knee, and said 
in her abrupt whimsical voice: “ You like 
it, my darling; your eyes are as big as 
saucers. You look as if you’d been see- 
ing things, not things on that silly stage, 
but what Verdi felt when he-wrote the 
piece, or something of more account 
than that.” 

“Yes, I’ve been seeing things,” Hylda 
answered with a smile that came from a 
new-born purpose, the dream of an 
idealist. “T’ve been seeing things that 
Verdi did not see, and of more account, 
too. . . . Do you suppose the House is 
up yet?” 

A strange look flashed into the Duch- 
ess’s eyes, which had been watching her 
with as much pity as interest. Hylda 
had not been near the House of Com- 
mons this session; though she had read 
the reports with her usual care. She had 
shunned the place, she could scarcely 
tell why, except that perhaps, far back 
jn her mind, there was the feeling that 
there Fglington, thougn skilful and able 
and successful, was less honest than any- 
where else, certainly less than when in 
his laboratory. 

“Why, did you expect Eglington?” the 
Duchess asked idly, yet she was watchful 


too, alert for every movement in this lif 
where the footsteps of happiness wer 
falling by the edge of a precipice, over 
which she would not look. She knew that 
Hylda did not expect Eglington,—for thi 
decision to come to the opera was taken 
at the last moment; they had been going 
to two parties instead. 

“Of course not—-he doesn’t know we 
are here. But if it wasn’t too late, | 
thought I’d go down and drive him home.” 

The Duchess veiled her look. Here 
was some new development in the history 
which had been torturing her old eyes to 
read these months past, which had given 
her and Lord Windlehurst as many anx- 
ious moments as they had known in 
many a day, and had formed them into a 
vigilance committee of two who waited 
for the critical hour when they would 
be needed. 

“We'll go at once if you like,” she 
replied. “The opera will be over soon 
We sent word to Windlehurst to join us, 
you remember, but he won’t come now; 
it’s too late. So, we'll go now, if 
you like.” 

She half rose, but the door of the box 
opened, and Lord Windlehurst looked 
in quizzically. There was a smile on 
his face. 

“T’m late, I know; but you'll forgive 
me—you'll forgive me, dear lady,” he 
added to Hylda, “ for I’ve been listening 
to your husband making a smashing 
speech for a bad cause.” 

Hylda smiled. “Then I must go and 
congratulate him,” she answered, and 
withdrew her hand from that of Lord 
Windlehurst, who seemed to hold it 
longer than usual, and pressed it in a 
fatherly way. 

“T’m afraid the House is up,” he re- 
joined as Hylda turned for her opera- 
cloak; “ and I saw Eglington leave Palace 
Yard as I came away.” He gave a swift, 
ominous glance towards the Duchess, 
which Hylda caught,. and she looked at 
each keenly. 

“Tt’s seldom I sit in that Peers’ Gal- 
lery,” continued Lord Windlehurst; “I 
don’t like going back to the old place 
much. It seems empty and hollow. But 
TI wouldn’t have missed Eglington’s fight- 
ing speech for a good deal.” 

“ What was it about?” asked Hylda as 
they left the box. She had a sudden 
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throb of the heart. Was it the one great 
question—that which had been like a gulf 
of fire between them? 

“ Oh, Turkey—the unpardonable Turk,” 
answered Lord Windlehurst. ” As good 
a defence of a bad case as I ever heard.” 

“Yes, Eglington would do that well,” 
said the Duchess enigmatically, drawing 
her cloak around her and adjusting her 
hair. Hylda looked at her sharply, and 
Lord Windlehurst slyly, but the Duchess 
seemed oblivious of having said anything 
but the obvious, and added, “It’s a gift 
seeing all that can be said for a bad 
cause, and saying it, and so making the 
other side make their case so strong that 
the verdict has to be just.” 

“Dear Duchess, it doesn’t always work 
out that way,” rejoined Lord Windlehurst 
with a dry laugh. “Sometimes the 
devil’s advocate wins.” 

“You are not very complimentary to 
my husband,” said Hylda with a smiling 
irony, and looking him in the eyes, for 
she was not always sure when he was 
trying to baffle her. 

“T’m not so sure of that. He hasn’t 
won his case yet. He has only staved off 
the great attack. It’s coming—soon.” 

“What is the great attack? What has 
the Government, or the Foreign Office, 
done, or left undone?” 

“Well, my dear—’ Suddenly Lord 
Windlehurst remembered himself, stop- 
ped, put up his eye-glasses, and with 
great interest seemed to watch a gay 
group of people opposite; for the subject 
of attack was Egypt and the govern- 
ment’s eonduct in not helping David, 
in view not alone of his present dan- 
ger, but of the position of England 
in the country, on which depended the 
security of her highway to the East. 
Lord Windlehurst was a good actor, and 
he had broken off his words as though the 
group he was now watching had sudden- 
ly claimed his attention. “ Well, well, 
Duchess,” he said reflectively, “I see a 
new nine days’ wonder yonder.” Then, 
in response to a reminder from Hylda, he 
continued: “ Ah, ves, the attack! Oh, Per- 
sia—Persia, and our feeble diplomacy, 
my dear lady—though you mustn’t take 
that as my opinion, opponent as I am. 
That’s the charge. Persia—and her cats!” 

The Duchess breathed a sigh of relief; 
for she knew what Windlehurst had been 
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going to say, and she shrank from seeing 
what she felt she would see if Egypt and 
Claridge Pasha’s name were mentioned. 
That night at Hamley had burnt a 
thought into her mind which she did not 
like. Not that she had any pity for Eg- 
lington; her thought was all for this girl 
she loved. No happiness lay in the land 
of Egypt for her, whatever her unhappi- 
ness here. And she knew that Hylda 
must be more unhappy still before she 
was ever happy again, if that might 


be. There was that about Eglington 
which Hylda did not know, yet which 
she must know one day—and then! 


But why were Hylda’s eyes so much 
brighter and softer and deeper to- 
night? There was something expect- 
ant, hopeful, brooding in them. They 
belonged not to the life moving round 
her, but were shining in a land of their 
own—a land of promise. By an instinct 
in each of them they stood listening for 
a moment to the last strains of the opera. 
The light leaped higher in Hylda’s eyes: 

“ Beautiful! oh, so beautiful!” she said, 
her hand touching the Duchess’s arm. 

The Duchess gave the slim warm fin- 
gers a spasmodic little squeeze. “ Yes, 
darling, beautiful,” she rejoined; and 
then the crowd began to pour out behind 
them. Their carriages were at the door. 
Lord Windlehurst put Hylda in. “ The 
House is up,” he said. “You are going 
m somewhere ?” 

“ No—home,” she said, and smiled into 
his old, kind, querulous, questioning eyes. 
“ Tlome !” 

“Tlome!” the old man murmured bit- 
terly as he turned towards the Duchess 
and her carriage. “ Home!” he repeated, 
and shook his head sadly. 

“Shall I drive you to your house?” 
the Duchess asked. 

“No, I'll drive with you to your door, 
and walk back to my cell. Home!” he 
growled to the footman, with a sardonic 
note in the voice. 

As they drove away, the Duchess turn- 
edto him abruptly. “ What did you mean 
by your look when you said you had seen 
Eglington drive away from the House?” 

“Well, my dear Betty, she—the fly- 
away—drives him home now. It has 
come to that.” 

“To her home—Windlehurst, oh, Win- 
dichurst!” She sank back in the cush- 
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ions and gave what was as near a sob as 
she had given in many a day. 

Lord Windlehurst took her hand. “ No, 
not so bad as that yet. She drove him to 
his club. Don’t fret, my dear Betty!” 


Home! THylda watched the shops, the 
houses, the squares, as she passed west- 
ward, her mind dwelling almost happily 
on the new determination to which she 
had come. It was not love that was mov- 
ing her, not love for him, but a deeper 
thing. He had brutally killed love—the 
full life of it—those months ago; but 
there was a deep thing working in her 
which was as near nobility as the hu- 
man mind can feel. Not in a long 
time had she neared her home with 
such expectation and longing. Often 
on the door-step she had shut her eyes to 
the light and warmth and elegance of it, 
because of that which she did not see. 
Now, with a thrill of pleasure, she saw its 
doors open. It was possible Eglington 
might be home. Lord Windlehurst had 
said that he had left the House—it must 
be now near an hour ago. She did not 
ask if he was in,—it had not been her 
custom for a long time—and servants 
were curious people; but she looked at 
the hall table. Yes, there was a hat 
which had evidently just been placed 
there, and gloves, and a stick. He was 
at home, then. 

She hurried to her room, dropped her 
opera-cloak on a chair, looked at herself 
in the glass, a little fluttered and critical, 
and then crossed the hallway to Egling- 
ton’s bedroom. She listened for a mo- 
ment. There was no sound. She turned the 
handle of the door softly, and opened it. 
A light was burning low, but the room 
was empty. It was as she thought, he was 
in his study, where he spent hours some- 
times after he came home, reading official 
papers. She went up the stairs, at first 
swiftly, then more slowly, then with al- 
most lagging feet. Why did she hesitate ? 
Why should a woman falter in going to 
her husband—to her own one man of all 
the world? Was it not, should it not be, 
ever the open door between them? Con- 
fidence—confidence—could she not have 
it, could she not get it now at last? She 
had paused; but now she moved on with 
quicker step, purpose in her face, her eyes 
softly lighted. 


Suddenly she saw on the floor an opened 
letter. She picked it up, and, as she did 
so, involuntarily observed the writing. 
Almost mechanically she glanced at the 
contents. Her heart stood still. The first 
words scorched her eyes. 

“ Eglington—Harry, dearest,” it said, 
“vou shall not go to sleep to-night with- 
out a word from me. This will make 
you think of me when... .” 

Frozen, struck as by a mortal blow, 
Hylda looked at the signature. She knew 
it—the cleverest, the most beautiful, ad- 
venturess which the aristocracy and so- 
ciety had produced. She trembled from 
head to foot, and for a moment it seemed 
that she must fall. But she steadied her- 
self, and walked firmly to Eglington’s 
door. She turned the handle softly and 
stepped inside. 

He did not hear her. He was leaning 
over a box of papers, and they rustled 
loudly under his hand. He was hum- 
ming to himself that song she heard an 
hour ago in Il Trovatore, that song of 
passion and love and tragedy. It sent 
a wave of fresh feeling over her. She 
could not go on—could not face him, and 
say what she must say. She turned and 
passed swiftly from the room, leaving 
the door open, and hurried down the 
staircase. Eglington heard now, and 
wheeled round. He saw the open door, 
listened to the rustle of her skirts, knew 
that she had been there. He smiled, and 
said to himself: 

“She came—came to me, as I said she 
would. I shall master her—the full sur- 
render; and then—life will be easy then.” 

Hylda hurried down the staircase to her 
room, saw Kate Heaver waiting, beckoned 
to her, caught up her opera-cloak, and to- 
gether they passed down the staircase to 
the front door. Heaver rang a bell, a 
footman appeared, and, at a word, called 
a hackney coach. A minute later they 
were ready. 

“Snowdon House,” Hylda said; and 
they passed into the night. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


“ts IT ALWAYS SO—IN LIFE?” 


HE Duchess and her brother the ex- 
diplomatist, now deaf and patiently 
amiable and garrulous, had met on the 
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door-step of Snowdon House, and to- 
gether they insisted on Lord Windlehurst 
coming in for a talk. The two men had 
not met for a long time, and the retired 
official had been one of Lord Windle- 
hurst’s own best appointments in other 
days. The Duchess had the carriage wait 
in consequence. 

The ex-otficial could hear little, but he 
had cultivated the habit of talking con- 
stantly and well. There were some voices, 
however, which he could hear more dis- 
tinctly than others, and Lord Windle- 
hurst’s was one of them—clear, well- 
modulated, and penetrating. Sipping 
brandy and water, Lord Windlehurst 
gave his latest quip. A_ well-known 
and brilliant lady was bringing, in her 
dressing-case, from France to England, 
two bottles of choice brandy, which 
she knew her husband liked. The cus- 
toms officer asked her what she had in 
her bag. ‘Wearing apparel,’ was her 
reply. He opened the bag nevertheless, 
and discovered the bottles of brandy. 
‘And this is wearing apparel?’ he asked, 
holding up the bottle. ‘Certainly. My 
husband’s nightcap,’ she replied.” They 
were all laughing heartily, when the 
butler entered the room and said, “ Lady 
Eglington is here, and wishes to see 
your grace.” 

As the butler left the room, the Duchess 
turned despairingly to Windlehurst, who 
had risen and was paler than the Duchess. 
“Tt has come,” she said. “Oh, it has 
come. I can’t face it—I can’t look 
at her.” 

“Ah, it doesn’t matter about you 
facing it. Look at her and help her, 
Betty. You know what to do—the one 
thing.” He took her hand and pressed it. 

She dashed the tears from her eyes 
and drew herself together, while her 
brother watched her benevolently. She 
had always been impulsive, he thought 
to himself, and here was some one in 
trouble—they all came to her, and kept 
her poor. “Go to bed, Dick,” the Duchess 
said to him, and hurried from the room. 
She did not hesitate now. Windlehurst 
had put the matter in the right way— 
her pain was nothing, mere moral coward- 
ice; but Hylda—! 

She entered the room as quickly as 
rheumatic limbs would permit. Hylda 
stood in the middle of the room, erect, 


waiting, her eyes gazing blankly before 
her and rimmed by dark circles, her face 
haggard and despairing. 

Before the Duchess could reach her, 
she said in a hoarse whisper: “I have 
left him—I have left him. I have come 
to vou.” 

With a ery of pity the Duchess would 
have taken the stricken girl in her arms, 
but she held out a shaking hand with 
the letter in it which had brought this 
new woe and this crisis foreseen by the 
Duchess and Lord Windlehurst. “ There 
—there it is. He goes from me to her— 
to that!” She thrust the letter into the 
Duchess’s fingers. “And you knew— 
you knew! I saw the look that passed 
between you and Lord Windlehurst at 
the opera. I understand all now. He 
left the House of Commons with her— 
and you knew, oh, you knew! And all 
the world knows—every one knew but 
me!” She threw up her hands. “ But 
I’ve left him—I’ve left him, forever.” 

Now the Duchess had her in her arms, 
and almost forcibly drew her to a sofa. 
“Darling, my darling,” she said. “ You 
must not give way. It is not so bad as 
you think. You must let me help to 
make you understand.” 

Hylda laughed hysterically. “ Not so 
bad as I think. Read—read it,” she said, 
taking the letter from the Duchess’s 
fingers and holding it before her face. 
“T found it on the staircase—I could 
not help but read it—I did not mean to; 
but now—” 

She sat and clasped and unclasped her 
hands in utter misery. “ Oh, the shame of 
it, the cruel shame of it! Have I not been 
a good wife to him? Have I not had 
reason to break my heart? And I did not, 
and I waited, and I wanted to be good 
and to do right. And to-night I was going 
to try once more—I felt it in the opera; 
I was going to make one last effort for 
his sake. It was for his sake I meant 
to make it, for I thought him only hard 
and selfish, and that he had never loved; 
and if he only loved, I thought—” 

She broke off, wringing her hands and 
staring into space, the ghost of the beau- 
tiful figure that had left the Opera 
House with shining eyes. 

The Duchess caught the cold hands. 
“Yes, yes, darling. I know. I under- 
stand. So does Windlehurst. He loves 
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you as much as I do. We know that 
there isn’t much to be got out of life; 
but we always hoped that you would get 
more than most-—than anybody else.” 

Hylda shrank, then raised her head 
and looked at the Duchess with an in- 
finite pathos. “Oh, is it always so—in 
life? Is no one true? Is every one be- 
trayed sometime? I would die—oh yes, 
a thousand times yes, I would die! What 
do I eare for life—it has cheated me! 
I meant well, and I tried to do well, and 
I was true to him in word and deed even 
when I suffered most, even when—” 

The Duchess laid a cheek against the 
burning head. “I understand, my own 
dear. I understand—altogether.” 

“Oh, you cannot know,” the broken 
girl replied; “but through everything I 
was true—and I have been teimpted too 
when my heart was aching so, when the 
days were so empty, the nights so long, 
and my heart hurt—hurt me... . But 
now, it is over, everything is done. I 
have left him. You will keep me here— 
oh, say you will keep me here till every- 
thing can be settled, and I can go away 
—far away—far- 

She stopped with a gasping ery, and 
her eyes suddenly strained into the dis- 
tance, as though a vision of some mys- 
terious thing hung before her. The 
Duchess realized that that temptation, 
which has come to so many ill-starred 
disappointed mortals, to end it all, 
to find quiet somehow, somewhere out 
in the dark, was upon her. She became 
resourceful and persuasively command- 
ing. “ But no, my darling. You are go- 
ing nowhere—here in London is your 
place now. Here you must stay. And 
you must not stay here in my house. 
You must go back to your home. Your 
place is there. For the present, at any 
rate, there must be no scandal. Sus- 
picion is nothing, talk is nothing, and 
the world forgets—” 

“Oh, I do not care for the world or 
its forgetting,” the wounded girl replied. 
“What is the world to me! I wanted 
my own world, the world of my four walls 
free from scandal and shame; I wanted 
love and peace there—and now!” 

“You must be guided by those who 
love you. You are too young to decide 
what is best for yourself. You must let 
Windlehurst and me think for you; and, 


oh, my darling, you cannot know how 
much I eare for your best good!” 

“T cannot, will not, bear the humilia- 
tion and the shame. This letter here— 
you see!” 

“The letter is the letter of a woman 
who has had more affaires than any man 
in London. She is preternaturally clever, 
my dear—Windlehurst would tell you so. 
The brilliant and unserupulous, the beau- 
tiful and the bad, have a great advantage 
in this world. Eglington was curious, 
that is all. It is in the breed of the Feg- 
lingtons to go exploring—to experiment.” 

Hylda started. Words from th. letter 
Sybil Eglington had left behind her 
rushed into her mind. “ Experiment, sub- 
terfuge, secrecy. Reaping where you had 
not sowed and gathering where you had 
not strewed. Always experiment, experi- 
ment, experiment!” 

“T have only been three years mar- 
ried,” she moaned. 

“Yes, yes, my darling, but much may 
happen after three days of married life 
and love may come after twenty years. 
The human heart is a strange thing.” 

“T was patient—I gave him every 
chance. He has been false and shameless. 
I will not go on.” 

The Duchess pressed both hands hard, 
and made a last effort, looking into the 
deep troubled eyes with her own grown 
almost beautiful with feeling, the old 
faded world-worn eyes. 

“You will go back to-night—at once,” 
she said firmly. “To-morrow you will 
stay in bed till noon—at any rate 
till I come. I promise you that you 
shall not be treated with further in- 
dignity. Your friends would stand by 
you—the world will be with you, if 
you do nothing rash, nothing that forces 
it to babble and seold. But you must 
play its game, my darling. I'll swear 
that the worst has not happened. She 
drove him to his club, and after a man 
has had a triumph, a woman will not 
drive him to his club if—my darling, you 
must trust me! If there must be the 
great smash, let it be done in a way that 
will prevent you being smashed also in 
the world’s eyes. You can live, and you 
will live. Is there nothing for you to 
do? Is there no one for whom you would 
do something, who would be heart-broken 
if you—if you went mad now?” 
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Suddenly, a great change passed over them long. His old eyes were like lamps 
Hylda. “Js there no one for whom you of safety; his smile had now none of that 
would do something?” Just as in the eynicism with which he had aroused and 
desert a question like this had lifted a chastened the world. The pitiful under 


man out of*a terrible apathy that was standing of life was there—and a con 











upon him, so this searching appeal roused summate gentleness. He gave her his 
in Hylda a memory and a pledge. “Js arm, and they stepped out into the moon 
there no one for whom you would do lit night. “So peaceful, so bright,” he 
something?” Was life, then, all over? said, looking round. 





















Was her own great grief all? Was her “T will come at noon to-morrow,” called 
bitter shame the end ? the Duchess in the doorway. 

She got to her feet tremblingly. “I A light was still shining in Eglington’s 
will go back,” she said slowly and softly. study when the carriage drove up. With 
“ Yes, I will go back, dear.” a latch-key Hylda admitted herself and 

“ Windlehurst will take you back,” the her maid. 

Duchess rejoined. “ My earriage is at The storm had broken, the flood had 
the door.” come. The storm was over; but the flood 

A moment afterwards Lord Windle- swept far and wide. 
hurst took Hylda’s hands in his and held [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY ALICE BROWN 








HEN you die, 
shall 


Braver than the purple pall 


earth-lover, 





Flowers be your cover. 










Spun to veil dead kings withal. 


You are weaving, day by day, 








Jeauty for the sun to slay, 
The fleeting pageant of delight 
That dwells within a garden bright. 





You this Persian carpet spread, 


i 


And named it a sweet-william bed. 







You painted this great lambent screen 
Of larkspur, lilied white between. 
You hang vine garlands, low and high, 


Ripe for Bacchus, reeling by. 





You are the over-lord of grapes } 


And plums, and all alluring shapes 









To win the eye and tempt the tongue, 

Globed liquid honey, leaves among. 

Living, you, an earth-born guest, 

Are of men the mightiest; 

And when you die, earth-lover, i 


Flowers shall be your cover. 


When Pens were Eloquent 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


“ Correspondences are like small-clothes 
before the invention of suspenders: it is im- 
possible to keep them up.”—SyYDNEY SMITH 
to Mrs. Crowe. 


N this lamentable admission, in this 
blunt and revolutionary sentiment, 
we hear the first clear striking of a 
modern note, the first gasping protest 
against the limitless demands of letter- 
writing. When Sydney Smith was a lit- 
tle boy, it was not impossible to keep a 
correspondence up; it was impossible to 
let it go. He was ten years old when 
Sir William Pepys copied out long por- 
tions of Mrs. Montagu’s letters, and left 
them as a legacy to his heirs. He was 
twelve years old when Miss Anna Seward 
the “Swan of Lichfield ”—copied thir- 
teen pages of description which the Rev. 
Thomas Sedgwick Whalley had written 
her from Switzerland, and sent them to 
her friend, Mr. William Hayley. She 
called this “snatching him to the Con- 
tinent by Whalleyan magic.” What Mr. 
Hayley called it we do not know; but 
he had his revenge, for the impartial 
“Swan” copied eight verses of an “ im- 
promptu” which Mr. Hayley had writ- 
ten upon her, and sent them in turn to 
Mr. Whalley ;—thus making each friend 
a scourge to the other, and widening the 
network of correspondence which had 
enmeshed the world. 

It is impossible not to feel a trifle en- 
vious of Mr. Whalley. He looms before 
us as the most petted and accomplished 
of clerical bores, of “literary and chess- 
vlaying divines.” The Rev. Augustus 
Jessup has recorded a passionate ad- 
miration for Cicero’s letters, on the sole 
ground that they never describe scenery; 
but Mr. Whalley’s letters seldom do any- 
thing else. He wrote to Miss Sophia 
Weston a description of Vaucluse, which 
fills three closely printed pages. Miss 
Weston copied every word, and sent it 
to Miss Seward, who copied every word 
of her copy. and sent it to the long- 





suffering Mr. Hayley, with the remark 
that Mr. Whalley and Petrarch were 
“kindred spirits.” Later on this kin- 
ship was made pleasantly manifest by 
the publication of “ Edwy and Edilda,” 
which is deseribed as a “ domestic epic,” 
and which Mr. Whalley’s friends con- 
sidered to be both a moral bulwark and 
an epoch-making poem. Indeed, we find 
Miss Seward imploring him to republish 
it, on the extraordinary ground that it 
will add to his happiness in heaven to 
know that the fruits of his industry 
“continue to inspire virtuous pleasure 
through passing generations.” It is ani- 
mating to contemplate the celestial choirs 
congratulating the angel Whalley at in- 
tervals on the “virtuous pleasure” in- 
spired by “ Edwy and Edilda.” “ This,” 
says Mr. Kenwigs, “is an ewent at which 
Evins itself looks down.” 

There was no escape from the letter- 
writer who, a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, captured a coveted 
correspondent. It would have been as 
easy to shake off an octopus or a_ boa- 
constrictor. Miss Seward opened her at- 
tack upon Sir Walter Scott, whom she 
had never seen, with a long and passion- 
ate letter, lamenting the death of a friend 
whom Scott had never seen. She con- 
jured him not to answer this letter, be- 
cause she was “dead to the world.” 
Seott gladly obeyed, content that the lady 
should be at least dead to him, which 
was the last possibility she contemplated. 
Before twelve months were out they were 
in brisk correspondence, an acquaintance 
was established, and when she died in 
earnest, some years later, he found him- 
self one of her literary executors, and 
twelve quarto manuscript volumes of her 
letters waiting to be published. 

The most appalling thing about the 
letters of this period—apart from their 
length—is their eloquence. It bubbles 
and seethes over every page. Miss Sew- 
ard, writing to Mrs. Knowles in 1789 











upon the dawning of the French Revo- 
lution, of which she understood no more 
than a canary, pipes an ecstatic trill. 
“So France has dipped her lilies in the 
living stream of American freedom, and 
bids her sons be slaves no longer. In 
such a contest the vital sluices must be 
wastefully opened; but few English 
hearts I hope there are that do not wish 
victory may sit upon the swords that 
freedom has unsheathed.” It sounds so 
exactly like the Americans in Martin 
Chuzzlewit that one doubts whether Mr. 
Jefferson Brick or the Honorable Elijah 
Pogram really uttered the sentiment; 
while surely to Mrs. Hominy, and not 
to the Lichfield Swan, must be credited 
this beautiful passage about a middle- 
aged but newly married couple: “ The 
berries of holly, with which Hymen 
formed that garland, blush through the 
snows of time, and dispute the prize of 
happiness with the roses of youth;—and 
they are certainly less subject to the 
blights of expectation and palling fancy.” 

It is hard to conceive of a time when 
letters like these were sacredly treasured 
by the recipients (our best friend, the 
waste-paper basket, seems to have been 
then unknown); when the writers thereof 
bequeathed them as a legacy to the 
world; and when the public—being un- 
der no compulsion—bought six volumes 
of them as a contribution to English 
literature. It is hard to think of a girl 
of twenty-one writing to an intimate 
friend as Elizabeth Robinson, afterwards 
the “ great” Mrs. Montagu, wrote to the 
young Duchess of Portland, who appears 
to have ventured upon a hope that they 
were having a mild winter in Kent. 

“T am obliged to your Grace for your 
good wishes of fair weather; sunshine 
gilds every object, but, alas! December 
is but cloudy weather, how few seasons 
boast many days of calm. April, which 
is the blooming youth of the year, is as 
famous for hasty showers as for gentle 
sunshine. May, June, and July have too 
much heat and violence, the Autumn 
withers the Summer’s gayety, and in the 
Winter the hopeful blossoms of Spring 
and fair fruits of Summer are decayed, 
and storms and clouds arise.” 

After these obvious truths, for which 
the almanac stands responsible, Miss 
Robinson proceeds to compare human 
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life to the changing year, winding up 
at the close of a dozen pages: “ Happy 
and worthy are those few whose youth 
is not impetuous, nor their age sullen; 
they indeed should be esteemed, and their 
happy influence courted.” 

Twenty-one, and ripe for moral plati- 
tudes. What wonder that we find the 
same lady, when crowned with years and 
honors, writing to the son of her friend 
Lord Lyttelton a remorselessly long let- 
ter of precept and good counsel, which 
that young gentleman (being afterwards 
known as the wicked Lord Lyttelton) 
seems never to have taken to heart. 

“The morning of life, like the morn- 
ing of the day, should be dedicated to 
business. Give it therefore, dear Mr. 
Lyttelton, to strenuous exertion and labor 
of the mind, before the indolence of the 
meridian hour, or the unabated fervor 
of the exhausted day, renders you unfit 
for severe application.” 

“Unabated fervor of the exhausted 
day ” is a phrase to be commended. We 
remember with awe that the “great” 
Mrs. Montagu was the brightest star in 
the chaste firmament of female intel- 
lect; —“the first woman for literary 
knowledge in England,” wrote Mrs. 
Thrale; “and, if in England, I hope I 
may say in the world.” We hope so, in- 
deed. None but a libertine would doubt 
it. And no one less contumelious than 
Dr. Johnson ever questioned Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s supremacy. She was, according 
to her great grandniece, Miss Climenson, 
“adored by men,” while “purest of the 
pure”; which was equally pleasant for 
herself and for Mr. Montagu. She wrote 
more letters, with fewer punctuation 
marks, than any Englishwoman of her 
day; and her nephew, the fourth Baron 
Rokeby, nearly blinded himself in de- 
ciphering the two volumes of undated 
correspondence which were printed in 
1810. Two more followed in 1813, after 
which the gallant Baron either died at 
his post or was smitten with despair; 
for sixty-eight cases, each holding from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
letters, lay undisturbed for the best part 
of a century, when they passed into Miss 
Climenson’s hands. This intrepid lady 
received them—so she says—with “ un- 
bounded joy”; and has already publish- 
ed two fat volumes, with the promise of 
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several others in the near future. “ Les 
morts n’écrivent point,” said Madame de 
Maintenon, hopefully; but of what benefit 
is this inactivity, when we still continue 
to receive their letters ? 

Miss Elizabeth Carter, called by cour- 
tesy Mrs. Carter, was the most vigorous 
of Mrs. Montagu’s correspondents. Al- 
though a lady of learning, who read 
Greek and had dipped into Hebrew, she 
was far too “humble and unambitious ” 
to desire an acquaintance with the exalt- 
ed mistress of Montagu House; but that 
patroness of literature treated her with 
such true condescension that they were 
soon on the happiest terms. When Mrs. 
Montagu writes to Mrs. Carter that she has 
seen the splendid coronation of George 
III., Mrs. Carter hastens to remind her 
that such splendor is for majesty alone. 

“Tligh rank and power require every 
external aid of pomp and éclat that may 
awe and astonish spectators by the ideas 
of the magnificent and sublime; while 
the ornaments of more equal conditions 
should be adapted to the quiet tenor of 
general life, and be content to charm 
and engage by the gentler graces of the 
beautiful and pleasing.” 

Mrs. Montagu was fond of display. 
But surely there was no likelihood ot 
her appropriating the coronation services 
as a feature for the entertainments at 
Portman Square. 

Advice, however, was the order of the 
day. As the excellent Mrs. Chapone 
wrote to Sir William Pepys, “it is a 
dangerous commerce for friends to praise 
each other’s Virtues, instead of remind- 
ing each other of duties and of failings.” 
Yet a too robust candor carried perils of 
its own, for Miss Seward having written 
to her “beloved Sophia Weston” with 
“an ingenuousness which I thought 
necessary for her welfare, but which her 
high spirits would not brook,” Sophia 
was so unaffectedly angry that twelve 
years of soothing silence followed. 

Another wonderful thing about the 
letter-writers, especially the female letter- 
writers, of this engaging period is the 
wealth of hyperbole in which they rioted. 
Nothing is told in plain terms. Tropes, 
metaphors and similes adorn every page; 
and the supreme elegance of the language 
is rivalled only by the elusiveness of the 
idea, which is lost in an eddy of words. 


Marriage is always alluded to as the 
“hymenial torch,” or the “hymenial 
chain,” or “ hymenial emancipation from 
parental care.” When Mrs. Montagu 
writes to Mr. Gilbert West, that “ mir- 
acle of the Moral World,” to eondole 
with his gout, she laments that his 
“writing hand, first dedicated to th 
Muses, then with maturer judgment con 
secrated to the Nymphs of Solyma, should 
be led captive by the cruel foe.” If Mr. 
West chanced not to know who or what 
the Nymphs of Solyma were, he had the 
intelligent pleasure of finding out. Miss 
Seward describes Mrs. Tighe’s sprightly 
charms as “ Aonian inspiration added to 
the cestus of Venus”; and speaks of the 
elderly “ladies of Langollen,” as, “in 
all but the voluptuous sense, Armidas of 
its bowers.” Duelling is to her “the 
murderous punctilio of Luciferian hon- 
or.” A Seotech gentleman who writes 
verse is “a Cambrian Orpheus”; a Lich- 
field gentleman who sketches is “our 
Lichfield Claude”; and a budding cler- 
ical writer is “our young sacerdotal 
Marcellus.” When the “Swan” wished 
to apprise Scott of Dr. Darwin’s death, 
it never occurred to her to write, as we 
in this dull age should do: “ Dr. Darwin 
died last night,” or, “ Poor Dr. Darwin 
died last night.” She wrote, “A bright 
luminary in this neighborhood recently 
shot from his sphere with awful and de- 
plorable suddenness ;”—thus pricking Sir 
Walter’s imagination to the wonder-point 
before descending to facts. Even the 
rain and snow were never spoken of in 
the plain language of the Weather 
Bureau; and the elements had a set of 
allegories all their own. Mrs. Carter 
would have seorned to take a walk by 
the sea. She “chased the ebbing Nep- 
tune.” Mrs. Chapone was not blown by 
the wind. She was “buffeted by Eolus 
and his sons.” Miss Seward does not 
hope that Mr. Whalley’s rheumatism is 
better: but that he has overcome “the 
mal-influence of marine damps, and the 
monotonous murmuring of boundless wa- 
ters.” Yet Mrs. Chapone wrote and pub- 


lished a “priceless chapter on sim- 
plicity ”; and the editor of Mrs. Carter’s 
letters (there are nine volumes of them) 
apologizes for the occasional intrusion of 
“common chit-chat,” which he deems un- 
worthy of her pen. 
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The publication of Cowper’s letters in 
1803 and 1804 struck a chill into the 
hearts of accomplished and erudite cor- 
respondents. Poor Miss Seward never 
rallied from the shock of their “com- 
monness ” and of their popularity. Here 
was a man who wrote about beggars 
and postmen, about cats and kittens, 
about buttered toast and the kitchen 
table. Here was a man who actually 
looked at things before he described them 
(which was a startling innovation); who 
called the wind the wind, and butter- 
cups buttercups, and a hedgehog a hedge- 
hog. Miss Seward honestly despised 
Cowper’s letters. She said they were 
without “imagination or eloquence,” 
without “ discriminative criticism,” with- 
out “characteristic investigation.” In- 
vestigating the relations between the 
family cat and an intrusive viper was, 
from her point of view, unworthy the 
dignity of an author. Cowper’s love of 
detail, his terrestrial turn of mind, his 
humor, and his veracity were disconcert- 
ing in an artificial age. As Miss Seward 
pathetically remarked, “ any well-educated 
person, with talents not above the com- 
mon level, produces every day letters as 
well worth attention as most of Cowper’s, 
especially as to diction.” The perverse- 
ness of the public in buying, in reading, 
in praising these letters filled her with 
pained bewilderment. Not even the 
writer’s sincere and sad piety, his tend- 
ency to moralize, and the transparent in- 
nocence of his life could reconcile her 
to plain transcripts from nature, or tu 
such an unaffecting incident as this: 

“A neighbor of mine in Silver End 
keeps an ass; the ass lives on the other 
side of the garden wall, and I am writing 
in the greenhouse. It happens that he 
is this morning most musically disposed ; 
either cheered by the fine weather, or by 
some new tune which he has just ac- 
quired, or by finding his voice more har- 
monious than usual. It would be cruel 
to mortify so fine a singer, therefore I 
do not tell him that he interrupts and 
hinders me; but I venture to tell you so, 
and to plead his performance in excuse 
of my abrupt conclusion.” 

Here is not only the “common” dic- 
tion which Miss Seward condemned, but 
a very common casualty, which she would 
have naturally deemed beneath notice. 
Vor CXV.—No. 687.—55 
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Cowper wrote a great deal about animals, 
and always with fine and humorous ap- 
preciation. He sought relief from the 
hidden torment of his soul in the con- 
templation of creatures who fill their 
place in life without morals and without 
misgivings. We know what safe com- 
panions they were for him when we read 
his account of his hares, of his kitten 
dancing on her hind legs—“ an exercise 
which she performs with all the grace 
imaginable,’”— and of his goldfinches 
amorously kissing each other between the 
cage wires. When Miss Seward bent her 
mind to “the lower orders of creation,” 
she did not describe them at all; she gave 
them the benefit of that “ discriminative 
criticism” which she felt that Cowper 
lacked. Here, for example, is her thought- 
ful analysis of man’s loyal servitor, the 
dog: 

“That a dog is a noble, grateful, faith- 
ful animal we must all be conscious, and 
deserves a portion of our tenderness and 
care ;—yet, from its utter incapacity of 
more than glimpses of rationality, there 
is a degree of insanity, as well as of im 
politeness to his acquaintance, and of 
unkindness to his friends, in lavishing 
so much more of his attention in the first 
instance, and of affection in the latter, 
upon it than upon them.” 

By its side, Cowper’s description of 
Beau is open to the reproach of plainness. 

“My dog is a spaniel. Till Miss Gun- 
ning begged him, he was the property of 
a farmer, and had been accustomed t 


lie in the chimney - corner, among the 
embers, till the hair was singed from his 
back, and nothing was left of his tail 
but the gristle. Allowing for these dis- 
advantages, he is really handsome; and 
when nature shall have furnished him 
with a new coat, a gift which, in con- 
sideration of the ragged condition of his 
old one, it is hoped she will not long 
delay, he will then be unrivalled in 
personal endowments by any dog in 
this country.” 

No wonder the Lichfield Swan was 
daunted by the inconceivable: popularity 
of such letters. No wonder Miss Hannah 
More preferred Akenside to Cowper. 
What had these excellent and eloquent 
ladies to do with quiet observation, with 
sober felicity of phrase, with “the style 
of honest men”! 

































































The Call of the Lyre 
Y MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE 


- a world where all voices are praying 
For the things that a day disavows, 
for the chaplets of rose that decaying 

Will not leave a stray leaf on their brows— 
O daughters and sons of the Lyre! 

A loftier message is yours, 
Immortal with lyrieal fire, 


And Love that endures. 


As of old when the hosts of the nation 
Were led forth to the thunders of war, 
By your torch were they stirred to elation, 
And their Light was outpoured from your Star! 
Overthrow the false creeds that assail you, 
Reestablish your truth among men, 
Till they need you, and love you and hail you 
And crown you, as then! 


In the Courts that are songless though golden 
With the greeds and the gains of the throng, 
From whose eyes your pure light is withholden 
Recreate your white Temple of Song! 
By the side of the statue of Mammon, 
In his garments and tissues of gold 
Interwoven with jewels that summon 


The world to behold !— 


Refashion your statue of Beauty, 
Rose-white and lithe-limbed as a boy, 
And consign to the pale lips the duty 
Of song from the well-springs of joy! 
In his hand the unperishing lyre, 
In his heart immemorial youth, 
And his eyes shall be stellate with fire— 
Resplendent with Truth! 


And his voice shall be golden and peerless, 
Full of thunder, prophetic, his words, 
Soaring skyward, unfettered and fearless, 

As the lyrical music of birds. 
He shall visit the lowly with fire, 
He shall sandal with wings the unshod, 
He shall comfort, interpret, inspire— 
A priest and a god. 


O daughters and sons of the Lyre! 
Foregather, exult, and rejoice 
In the strength of your mystical quire, 
In the luminous Star of your choice! 
Wake the heart of the people with rapture, 
Voice their sorrow, their laughter, their wrong, 
And with faith, reinstate and recapture 
The Kingdoms of Song! 
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The 


Love Match 





BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


HE fat man with the square white 

beard leaned back in his chair 

and poured for himself another 
little glass from the decanter which 
stood at his elbow. He had the air of 
one far gone in exasperation. 

“My very dear Fritz,” said he, “I 
ean do nothing whatever for you—noth- 
ing whatever. I have had _ nineteen 
years of that girl, and they have taught 
me nothing save that she always does 
what she wants to do and that she has 
the temper of the devil. Where she got 
it I ean’t think.” 

“No,” said the younger man. “I 
can’t think, either.” 

The Grand Duke regarded him fixedly 
for some moments, but the younger man’s 
face was expressionless. 

“And so,” he went on at length, “I 
wash my hands of the whole matter. 
You’ve got to work it out between you 

and settle it. And mind you!”—he 
wagged a thick, impressive finger—* mind 
you, when I say that I mean it. I won’t 
have the affair made public, and in par- 
ticular I won’t have it getting to Pots- 
dam. There has been altogether too 
much of this sort of thing within the 
past few years, and the Emperor won’t 
stand any more of it.” 

“Oh, damn the Emperor!” said the 
younger man, violently, but the Grand 
Duke said: 

“?*Sh-h!” and looked round the little 
room as if he expected to see listening 
ears craned from each ancient panel. He 
said: “You mustn’t damn the Emperor 
here, except in a whisper. Then we'll 
both damn him together.—May he be 
eaten by dogs!—But you know his views 
on this matter of newly married princesses 
running back to their fathers. He won’t 
have any more of it. He’ll come down 
hard on everybody concerned—on Alice 
and on you and, what’s worse, on me. 
No; you’ve got to fix it up quietly some- 
how. It must not get out.” 


That’s all very well,” said the Prince. 
“ That’s very easy to say, but how—how? 
I ask you, how?” 

The fat man with the square white 
beard shrugged his big shoulders. 

“She’s your wife,” said he. 

“Then what did you take her in for?” 
pertinently demanded his son-in-law. 

“Oh, my dear Fritz,” said the Grand 
Duke, “a man can’t refuse shelter to 
his own daughter! Can he? Besides, she 
came to me with a most dreadful tale. 
And besides, if I had refused to take 
her in, she’d have gone elsewhere, and 
the whole affair would have got out, and 
there’d have been the devil to pay. I 
couldn’t refuse to take her in, but in do- 
ing so I told her that in my opinion she 
was a benighted and unqualified fool.” 

“ What,” asked the younger man, “ did 
she say the trouble was? What did she 
say about it all?” 

The elder man betrayed signs of im- 
patience. 

“Well,” said he, “you’ve known her 
for some time now, and you’ve had 
her more or less to yourself for a 
month. You ought to know about what 
she’d be apt to say. It was a fine flow 
of language.” 

“ Yes—-yes,” said the Prince, hastily. 
“Yes, to be sure!” He rumpled his 
yellow hair with his two hands and sud- 
denly beat the two hands violently upon 
the table before him, so that the bottles 
and decanters there jumped and clicked. 
“ What is the matter?” he cried. “ What 
in Heaven’s name have I done to her!” 
His face was drawn with anxiety and 
open, honest bewilderment. He said: 
“T give you my word of honor, sir, that 
IT don’t know what is wrong—save that 
everything seems to be wrong. I tell you 
I cannot understand what it is I have 
done—any one thing or combination of 
things that should make Alice fly into 
this dreadful rage and leave me.” His 
hands worked together on the marble 
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top of the table and his face went red 
and white. “ I—I love her, sir!” he said. 
“1 have loved her for a long time. And 
1 thought she loved me. I thought that 
at last the newspapers had told the truth 
about a royal love-match. It was a love 
match—for me. I’d—there’s nothing in 
the world I wouldn’t do for her—to make 
her care. And now she’s bolted back to 
you—says she can’t stand it any longer! 
Why? Why? I know I’m a dull fool. 
I know [’m not clever like her, but—I 
love her. She knows that. Isn’t that 
enough? I’ye—tried to show it in fifty 
different ways each day. I’ve never re- 
fused her anything. She’s always had 
her I’ve 


way. never contradicted her 
when she has flown into a rage over 
something. T’ve—” 


“In short, my boy,” said the elder 
man, and paused to light a very long 
and offensively black cigar,—“ in short, 
you have been a sort of animated mat 
for her to walk upon.” 

“T wanted to make her happy,” said 
the Prince. 

The Grand Duke took a little sip of 
his liqueur. Against the great florid 
face and its huge square, spreading 
beard the tiny glass had an air absurd- 
ly ridiculous—a giant drinking from 
a thimble. 

“ Never occurred to you,” he suggest- 
ed, “that it would be a good thing to 
change about now and then?—No?” 

“Change about?” 

“Turn about’s fair play,” said the old 
gentleman. “Let Alice be mat part of 
the time.” 

The other broke into a short, amazed 
laugh. 

“ And yet,” said he, “you have known 
her for nineteen years.” 

“Nineteen years!” agreed the Grand 
Duke, nodding his titanic white head. 
“Tt’s because I know her, somewhat, that 
I suggest an occasional turn about in en- 
acting the réle of mat.” He brought his 
hand down upon the table with a re- 
sounding crash. “In God’s name, boy,” 
he cried, “when will you learn that the 
sort of woman Alice is has got to be 
tamed—tamed? She’s got to be mas- 
tered. Give her her head and she’ll be 
a wretchedly unhappy termagant for the 
span of her natural life. Tame her 
and she'll adore you. Beat her, my 
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good Fritz! Beat her soundly! 
spoiling for a 

The Prince’s face flushed. 

“T will admit,” said he, “that there 
have been times when it seemed to me 
that nothing else—when I was on the 
point—” And the elder man burst into 
a gusty roar of laughter which seemed 
to shake the entire wing of the Schloss 
in which they sat. “ But I love her!” 
he said. “I couldn’t speak harshly to 
her. I—I should feel like a beast.” 

The old gentleman turned grave again. 
He said: 

“My boy, you and Alice have got to 
fight this thing out together. No third 
person can help. J can’t help. You 
two must do it all. Alice needs a mas- 
ter, some one she’s afraid of. If you’re 
too chicken-hearted to play that part, 
why, then God have pity on both of 
you, say I. Now you'd best be getting 
about some sort of a reconciliation. Take 
her back to Schwartzburg and have it 
out with her. It’s got to come sooner 
or later.” 

“Take her back?” said the younger 
man. “ How can I do that? She won’t 
go back. She won’t even see me. [I 
can’t get near her.” 


She’s 


The Grand Duke burst into a sort 
of roar. 
“Gott in Himmel!” he cried. “I said 


take her back—not ask her to go back, 
not go down on your knees and beg her 
to go back. Take her back—if you're 
man enough.” 

The younger man’s face went a lit- 
tle pale. 

“Do you mean that?’ 
briefly. 

“T do,” said the old gentleman, with 
some decision. 

The Prince rose from his chair and 
took a turn or two back and forth across 
the room. When at length he returned 
there was a little alert frown over his 
eyes, and the firm, strong lines of lips 
and jaws were somewhat more promi- 
nent than they had been for a long time. 

He bent forward across the table and 
began to talk, and presently the elder 
man began to laugh. He laughed until 
he was purple in the face and had to be 
beaten on the back. And afterwards he 
laughed again. In the end he took the 
hands of his son-in-law and wrung them. 
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he inquired, 
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Prince Friedrich, “he will laugh.” And 
at that fell 
ous sobbing. 

“ Oh, 
the man 
saying: 


she into a helpless, nerv- 


coward!” she said; but 
head impatiently, 


coward! 
shook his 
“Your clothes, please! 
time.” 
She stamped one little foot on the floor. 
“Do think | 


you?” she cried out. 


9”? 


We're wasting 


mean to submit to 
“Do you think I 


you 
mean to go 
“T think,” said her husband, dispas- 
“ that have noth- 


sionately, 


ing to do or say about it.” 

“T shall 

room !” 

that.” 
“You 


said he. 


you are to 


this 
understand 


not take a step from 


she said. “™ Please 


will not be required to step,” 
“T mean to carry you.” 
The woman stared at him, wide-eyed, 


wringing her hands together. It is prob- 


able that her world tottered upon its 
foundations. 
She put out a faltering arm and 


touched him, and her face was the face 
of a bewildered, frightened child. She 
said in a still whisper: 

“Fritz! Fritz! 
that, Fritz?” she 
»f—impossible.” 

“Will you or will you not get on some 
clothes?” demanded Prince Friedrich, 
and that seems to have stung her again 
into sheer anger. 

“T will do 


cried. 


You—wouldn’t do— 


said. “It’s unheard 


nothing—nothing!” she 
“Tf you are determined upon this 
outrage, this barbarous insult to me, 
you shall do it all yourself—and take the 
consequences. I shall not aid you.” 

He turned a little from her and 
searched the room with quick eyes; but 
he was on his guard, and at the swift 
flutter of feet and draperies, sprang to 
the door before the woman could reach 
it. He locked the door and slipped the 
key in his pocket. 

She faced him, breathing hard, her 
hands at her beautiful breast. 

“T warn 
seriously. 


you, 
“You are 


Fritz,” she said, very 
making a _ great 
and irreparable mistake. I shall never 
this.” But her husband 
once more drew a shaking hand across 
his brow. 


forgive you 


“T know the risk I am running,” said 


he, “and I take it with open eyes. I 
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have been,” he said, recalling a phrase, 

“T have been a mat to your feet too long. 
I have been a fool.—Put this on!” He 
found a silk dressing-robe quilted with 
down and held it out to her. The woman 
looked onee into his eyes and made no 
resistance when he wrapped the gown 
round her and slipped her arms through 
its wide sleeves. He found also a pair 
fleece-lined, and the 
Princess allowed him to put them on her 
feet. Then he went to one of the long 
windows near the bed, pushed it open, 
and stepped out on the little baleony be 


of bedroom shoes, 


yond. She heard him speak to some one 
below, but at once he returned to her. 
“T am ready,” said he. He did not 


ask her if she was ready. He said: “ The 
horses are waiting below. We ride to the 
North Forest gate. Lieutenant von 
Arndt, one of my men, has obtained a 
key to the gate. Outside, the carriage 
will be ready, and we shall drive to 
Neustadt, which is over the _ border. 
From there to Schloss Schwartzburg is 
but two hours more.—Ah, there is one 
thing!” He looked down upon her 
thoughtfully. “You must not be al- 
lowed to scream or call for help,” said 
he, “until we are well away from the 
castle. Will you give me your word of 
honor not to do so, or must I gag you?” 

She gave a little gasp. 

“Gag me?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” said he, composedly. “ Some- 
thing in the mouth to keep you quiet. 
Of course it would be uncomfortable.” 

“ [—give you my word,” she said, after 
a little pause, and the man said: 

“Thank you!” 

Then he stooped and took her up in 
his arms and carried her out through the 
window to the little baleony. He was 
tall and strong and could do it easily. 

As a matter of fact, there was no 
earthly reason why he should not have 
gone down through the Schloss, singing 
or shouting as he went, but he probably 
knew what he was about. 

There was a ladder set against the 
low rail of the little baleony, and the 
man made his careful way down it to 
the ground. There four horses 
waiting and three men, unrecognizable 
in the darkness, who silently saluted their 
Prince and stood at attention. He set 
the Princess upon one of the beasts which 


stood 
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hore a woman’s side-saddle, and he passed 
a strap, which was fastened to the sad- 
dle, twice round her waist and knotted it. 
ller hands he left free. One of the three 
men had mounted meanwhile, and he led 
the Princess’s horse by a lunging-rein. 
Then the others swung to their saddles, 
and they were off down the winding 
drive and through the fir-groves and the 
forest beyond. 

It was a warm summer night with a 
clear sky of stars, but no moon. In the 
forest road even the stars were hidden 
or the greater part of the way, and 
they rode through impenetrable gloom 
silent save for the cadenced beat of the 
horses’ hoofs. 

So at length they came to the high 
gate which marked the limit of the 


istle’s park. The sentry on guard there 


ron 


challenged them, his voice ringing oddly 
oud upon that still air, and two of those 
vho rode went forward to speak to the 
man, one of them bending from his horse 
to give the password, while the other 
dismounted, unlocked the gate, and be- 
gan to swing it open. 

Suddenly the mounted man called out 
to his master: 

“This fool doesn’t know. He hasn’t 
been told!” And at the same moment 
the sentry backed away, raising his rifle, 
and began to shout for the guard. 

They came pouring out of the little 
guard-house, sleep-sodden, rubbing their 
eyes, in all stages of disarray. The 
young lieutenant in charge—a_pink- 
faced boy without his tunic—ran at their 
head, pistol in hand, and, when he saw 
the open gate, sprang into it, facing the 
little party on their horses. The Prince 
called out to him, and the man who had 
already given the password to the sentry 
pressed forward and began to speak in 
a low, swift tone, but the young lieu- 
tenant only shook his head, saying: 

“T know nothing of it. You must go 
back. I know nothing.” 

Prince Friedrich spoke to one of the 
guards who held a lantern. 

“Bring that light here!” And he 
caught up the lantern and held it to his 
face. “Now will you believe?” he de- 
manded, and his voice was sharp and 
angry. He said: “ There has been some 
mistake. Herr Lieutenant von Biede was 
to have been in charge of this gate at this 
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hour. He understood that I was to leave 
the Schloss with the Princess and my 
aides. Some one has blundered. Now 
stand aside, please, and let us pass!” 

The young lieutenant had given a 
quick exclamation of astonishment when 
he saw Prince Friedrich’s face, and lhe 
lowered his pistol and began to apologize, 
but at j ist that moment the woman who 
sat bound to her horse in the midst of the 
little company leaned forward suddenly. 
She eried out: 

“err Lieutenant, do not let them 
pass ! They are taking me away against 
my will and without the Duke’s knowl 
edge. I am the Princess Alice. Do not 
let them pass, Herr Lieutenant. I com 
mand you not to let them pass.” 


Prince Friedrich stood up in_ his 
tirrups. 

“Forward, von Arndt!” he eried. 
‘Forward, all of you! Ride them 


down!” He set spurs to his horse, and 
the little company swept at a_ gallop 
through the open gate with their master 
at their head. The young officer stood 
his ground, and as the horses charged 
down upon him he raised his pistol and 
fired twice, but Prince Friedrich bent his 
horse a little to one side, so that the 
beast’s shoulder caught the man in the 
chest a brushing impact and bowled him 
over, unharmed save for the tumble. 
The soldiers of the guard fired a scatter 
ing volley into the tree-tops—they had 
no stomach for shooting crown-princes 

and the little company of horsemen 
swept round a turn of the road and dis- 
appeared in the darkness. 

They came, a quarter of a mile beyond, 
to where the carriage waited—a closed 
carriage with two strong horses and a 
pair of outriders—and they halted there, 
and one of the men took the Princess 
down from her saddle and opened the 
carriage door for her. Prince Friedrich 
sat still on his horse. 

The Princess had not spoken after that 
affair of the gate, but when she saw now 
that her husband had not dismounted she 
leaned out of the carriage, saving: 

“You—mean to ride—still?” And he 
answered her: 

“Thank you! I shall ride.” He called 
Lieutenant von Arndt to him, and the 
two rode away together into the dark- 
ness. When, after five minutes, they re- 
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turned, Lieutenant von Arndt seemed to 
be urging something upon his royal mas- 
ter, and his tone was anxious and full 
of distress, though the words were in- 
distinguishable. But, as before, Prince 
Friedrich answered only: 

“Thank you! I shall ride.” He said, 
“Ts everything ready?” and when the 
men answered him, one by one, he said, 
“ Forward, then!” and wheeled his horse 
southward toward Neustadt. He rode 
at the head of the company, and Lieuten- 
ant von Arndt rode beside him. The 
carriage came after, and the others be- 
hind that. 

They were between two and three hours 
on the way, but they halted thrice, and 
Prince Friedrich and Lieutenant von 
Arndt rode away into the darkness to- 
gether, returning after the space of a 
few minutes. They reached Neustadt 
with the dawn, and came clattering into 
the courtyard of the little inn there with 
a fine noise of hoofs and wheels. 

Grooms ran forward to the horses’ 
heads, and the landlord of the inn stood 
upon his step bowing to the ground. 
One of the escorts handed the Princess 
from her carriage. She was wrapped in 
a long cavalry-cloak outside the quilted 
dressing-gown, and: presented not too as- 
tounding a picture. She stood beside 
the carriage door and looked towards her 
husband as if waiting for further orders. 
But Prince Friedrich sat still in his sad- 
dle, gazing before him, and there was 
something fixed and glassy in his stare. 
Von Arndt saw it from a distance, and 
he cried out suddenly: 

‘Look to the Prirce! Look to the 
Prince!” and began to run _ forward 
across the courtyard, his arms out- 
stretched. 

But before he had come half-way, 
Prince Friedrich Karl fell very quietly 
sidewise out of his saddle, and lay hud- 
dled upon the stones of the court. 

Afterwards—after an unmeasured in- 
terval of time—he opened his eyes upon 
an upper room of the inn and found 
that he had been laid upon a bed there. 
He had a confused and very dim recol- 
lection of being carried in men’s arms— 
of the sound of many voices—of a pain- 
ful redressing of his wounded shoulder— 
and lastly of a matter of tears and sobs 
and kisses. But in this last matter he 


must have been mistaken, for when he 
opened his eyes he was alone in the room 
save for the Princess Alice his wife, who 
stood at a little distance from the bed 
where he lay, icy, hard-eyed, aloof. The 
man lifted a weak voice. 

“TI am—sorry,” said he, “to have— 
kept you waiting—so long.” He knew 
that he must have lain there a long time, 
for sunlight shone into the room and 
slanted across his bed. He said: “ The 
boy at the gate—shoots well.” 

The Princess moved up beside the bed 
and looked down upon the man who lay 
there. Her face expressed nothing, and 
he could read nothing in her eyes. They 
were shadowy and inscrutable. 

“T am very sorry, Fritz,” said she. 
“T am sorry that your—madness has 
brought you to this pass. I warned you 
against it.” 

Prince Friedrich closed his eyes for a 
moment, saying: 

“ Yes—I know.” 

“You might have been killed!” she 
cried, with a sudden sharpness. “ You 
might have been killed!” 

“T would rather be dead, my dear, 
than despised,” said Friedrich Karl. 
And she turned her head away, but her 
hands shook a little before her, wres- 
tling together. 

“We won’t discuss that,” she said. 
“T only wish to say that I am very, 
very sorry—for this mischance. I wait- 
ed only to say that. And now I 
shall go.” 

The man frowned up to her. 

“Go?” said he. “Go?” 

“Back to Ehrensee,” she said. “ You 
cannot stop me. You cannot prevent 
my going yourself, and you will hardly 
send your men to hunt me down. I shall 
find some one in Neustadt to drive me 
back.” She turned away from the bed, 
but hesitated. and turned back again. 
“Tf you needed me, Fritz,” said she, “I 
should not go until you were safe in 
Schwartzburg, but you have your very 
faithful men. I ean be of no service— 
and so I go.” 

“You shall not leave this room!” 
said he. 

“You cannot stop me,” she said. 
“You dragged me from Ehrensee be- 
cause you were—stronger than I—a mat- 
ter of brute force. Now I am stronger 
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have friend. 


than you. You failed, my 
And I go back.” 
“ Not yet!” he eried, in a great voice. 


‘Not yet ‘ 

She started to leave the place, but the 
before 
miracle, he 


wounded man was her. Some- 


how, by from his 
bed, and he seemed bodily to hurl him- 


self across the wide room, and so plunged, 


some got 


face downwards, at his wife’s very feet, 
but her and the door—huddled 
against it so that it could not be opened. 
And he lay very still there—so still that 
she thought he was dead. 


between 


Another unmeasured space of time and 
he came to his senses, opened his eyes, 
and wondered why the upper room of the 
inn was so greatly altered. Then he was 
astonished to find that he was not in the 


inn at all, but in his own eastle of 
Schwartzburg—and not that only, but 


that he lay in the inmost sanctuary of 
since a month past, held 
sacred to the uses of the Princess Alice. 

Something heavy and sweet lay close 


those rooms, 


by, and a sound of sobbing came to him. 
He looked, and it was she—her face hid- 
den, her cheek resting on his hand, which 
she clasped. 

The world heaved up and swam for a 
little while in a fashion mad and un- 
precedented, but at the end she was still 
there, her soft cheek warm upon his hand, 
and he knew that he was not dreaming. 
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He put out a hand, astonishingly weak, 
and touched the coils of red hair that he 
had loved so well. 
and 


She raised her head, 


the two looked very long and very 


gravely into each other’s eyes. 
At last she said: 


“Ts there forgiveness for such as I, 
Fritz?” She said: “I seem to have been 
possessed of devils. I have weli-nigh 
broken your heart and I have well 
nigh brought you to your death—and 
yet I loved you always, always!” She 
said: “This love, my dear, is such a 
very odd madness. I do not understand 
it at all, and vet—it shakes me from 


head to foot. she 
‘save that I am shamed and very 
that I love you, and that I 
made a very bad mistake when I thought 
vou weak. 
Will 
Love’s sake ?” 


Friedrich’s 


I understand nothing,” 
said, 


humble and 


Oh, Fritz, it is I who 
you forgive for 


were— 


am weak. me, 


Prince face twisted in a 
wry grin. 

“T had he said, whispering, 
“to beat you—soundly. Now, I cannot. 
But at that 
she broke into sobbing laughter and hid 
her face in the hollow of his throat. 

“Oh, I will wait!” she eried, laugh- 
ing, “I will wait, Fritz, until 
well. You shall beat me to your heart’s 
eontent. You should beaten me 
long I—hoped you would. Oh, 
I'll wait, dearest! Ill wait. I'll wait.” 


meant,” 


There is no strength in me.” 


you're 


have 


ago. 
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The New _ Divination of Dreams 


BY FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University 


HE old oracles degenerated long ago 

into the dream-books of the back 

stairs. But some of the ancient 
dream-diviners were reasonable. Arta- 
banos, the Persian, said to Xerxes, who 
was frequently spurred to the advance on 
Greece by his dreams, that dreams re- 
flected chiefly what a man thought of 
when awake. From that day to this there 
have been those who looked upon dreams 
reasonably and practically, and there 
have been others who as charlatans ex- 
ploited them, wrote dream-books or told 
fortunes by them, and others still who re- 
garded them as mystical penumbre of 
another life or another world. There 
were believers in dreams in Nineveh 
when they kept a brick dream - book 
in the library, and in Babylon when 
the sibyls interpreted them, and in the 
days of Joseph and David and Daniel, and 
in the time of Christ, when Artemidoros 
wrote his dream-book (Oneirokritika) in 
five volumes, which you may read now if 
you wish, in several tongues. There are 
also believers in dreams to-day, at this 
dawn of the twentieth century, new in- 
terpreters from the field of science, new 
diviners, new oracles. 

Let us now try to sum up what has 
been accomplished by all who have 
studied dreams since Aristotle declared 
them to be of demoniacal but not god- 
like nature. But as a preparation for 
this summing up, a little must be said 
about the brain and consciousness and 
sleep. We must look upon the brain as 
the repository of all our past experiences, 
a vast storehouse filled with pictures of 
past scenes and faces and things, replete 
with stored-up voices, sounds, words, and 
music, containing innumerable memories 
of scents, tastes and sensations, pleasant 
and painful; remembrances of incidents 
and conduct in the lives of ourselves and 
of our associates; and, above all, crowded 
with thoughts and emotions based upon 


these sensory impressions — all traced 
and recorded and distributed among th 
billion tiny cells that compose the gray 
matter of the brain. And many more 
than a billion threads join these tiny 
cells together and bring them into count- 
less associations under the control of the 
Ego with its memory, consciousness, 
judgment and will. -Now nearly the 
whole of that great mass of brain- 
substance may be considered to be practi- 
cally asleep most of the time. At least, 
as far as full consciousness is concerned, 
only a small island on that whole sphere 
or world of latent intellectual life is 
awake at any one moment in time. Con- 
sciousness, like a search-light, throws from 
its solitary tower its brilliant ray here 
and there over that wide expanse that 
stretches from infaney to old age and 
illuminates now this, now that islet or 
promontory. But this it does only six- 
teen hours of the day; then sleep comes 
to dim but not to extinguish the light. 
When night arrives, that habit of sleep, 
fixed by the alternating dark, which has 
acted upon our nervous system since its 
earliest beginnings in ancient days, turns 
low the light of consciousness, which stil! 
swings and sends its feebler ray now here, 
now there, upon the old familiar land- 
marks. If the full consciousness of the 
day be compared to the sunlight, then 
this subconsciousness of the night and 
sleep may be likened to moonlight. And 
this is the domain of dreams. It is the 
same landscape upon which the sun shone, 
but it takes on something of ghostliness 
and unreality under the eerie magic of 
the moon. The stuff of dreams is then of 
the same fibre as the stuff of our waking 
state. Into it enters no material save 
that of our own experience. So much as 
to the substance of our dreams and as to 
the feeling of being in a different psychic 
locality or in another world. The world 
of dreams is the same as the workaday 
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world, but seen in a dimmer and hence 
mysterious light. 

But another factor which has to do 
with the manipulation of the stuff of 
dreams is that the search-light of full con- 
sciousness by day is more or less regu- 
lated and directed in its movements by 
the will. In the subconscious state the 
will has quite gone to sleep, while the 
search-light mechanism moves on as be 
fore, throwing its feeble light into vari- 
ous parts, but no longer with voluntary 
regulation. Now this hour’s memories 
are lighted, now that, now this year’s, 
now that of the far past. Even forgotten 
paths and roads and vistas appear, and 
without apparent. sequence or association. 
Some scene of long ago appears side by 
side with one of yesterday, or between 
two of to-day; or two wholly different ex- 
periences may be so illuminated as to 
blend together in a sort of fantastic com- 
posite photograph. The drowsy con- 
sciousness that looks along that luminous 
beam will see near and far points simul- 
taneously lighted up, now distinctly, now 
indistinctly, for the beam comes from a 
flickering, wavering fire, bespeaking a va- 
rying intensity in the energies that create 
this refulgence. In some such way must 
we make clear to ourselves the chaotic 
singularity of dreams—a mass of frag- 
ments stored in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places in the brain, but brought 
out in sleep and combined into a sort of 
homogeneous mass, which may be com 
pared to that conglomerate made of every 
possible kind of pebble gathered by river 
and glacier from all parts of the earth 
to be finally massed and compressed into 
stone. Another way to put before us the 
composition of dream-material is to con- 
sider it made up of endless films in a 
cinematograph, each film in itself being 
a line of natural memory-aggociation; but 
in sleep the films are exchanged rapidly, 
or even occasionally put one over the 
other, so that a medley of incongruities 
appears upon the sereen. Thus we may 
be walking along Fifth Avenue, when 
suddenly the Colosseum looms up upon 
our right and the Taj} Mahal on our left, 
with Hofbriu in large gilt letters over 
the door; a steamer is on the roof of the 
house; we are on a lonely road and meet 
a man carrying his head in his hands; 
we begin to fall down an Alpine precipice, 
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but composedly open our umbrella and 
continue our ride in the gondola as if 
nothing had happened. The combination 
is new, but these fragments so put to- 
gether are made of nothing outside of 
our own store of pictures, places, per- 
sons, memories. 

From what has already been said here 
of dreams, some other facts may be 
drawn. For instance, the memory is 
often much sharpened in sleep, so that 
old experiences are revived quite outside 
of the waking power of recollection, iden- 
tifiable only by some clue given in a sub- 
sequent dream or by discussion of the 
dream with some friend or relative who 
supplied the missing link in the associa- 
tion. This sharpened memory is called 
hypermnesia. A frequent experience in 
dreaming is a hypermnesia with regard 
to childhood scenes. It may be true, as is 
sometimes supposed, that nothing the 
brain has ever received through its ave- 
nues of communication is wholly lost, 
that every impression, however insignifi 
eant, is recorded and susceptible of reap 
pearance in the waking or sleeping con 
sciousness. Another habit of dreams is 
to concern themselves often with appar- 
ently trivial and inconsequential material 
rather than with poignant griefs and 
losses or intense joys. Cne may do so, 
but as a rule one does not dream of a 
dear one recently dead. The intense pre 
possession with a single idea or cluster 
of ideas constellated about a grief tends 
to exhaust the group of brain-cells oc 
eupied therewith: this group is more 
apt to sleep and stay hidden from the 
dream-consciousness than the other areas 
that may have rested and slept for days 
or years. I purposely said above “ap 
parently trivial and inconsequential ma 
terial” of dreams, because these indif- 
ferent fragments frequently have a deep 
significance when studied and_ traced 
io the idea-associations in which they 
really belong. 

Thus far it has been pointed out that, 
among the mental faculties or activities, 
during dreams the light of consciousness 
itself is low and dim and wavering, the 
will is drowsy or fast asleep, while the 
memory is wakeful, active, even hyper- 
active. How is it with the emotions 
and ethical feelings and the judgment? 
Many dreams are comfortable and inter- 
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esting, some accompanied with exaltation, 
others by depression and fear and anx- 
iety; yet in the main the emotions are 
somnolent, in abeyance. We manifest no 
surprise or amazement at the most aston- 
ishing metamorphoses of places, persons, 
things, or at the overturning of all nat- 
ural law. The same is true of the ethical 
and moral feelings that are dulled or ab- 
sent from dreams. Conscience sleeps or 
is more or less indifferent. Even those 
who claim to believe that the morality of 
the waking state is also the morality of 
one’s dreams are unwilling to accept 
responsibility for dream-conduct. In 
dreams judgment also sleeps, and the 
dreamer believes in his dreams. He can- 
not apply the law of causality to the 
phantasms of sleep; the critical faculty 
fails. There is much difference of opin- 
ion among investigators as to the points 
just brought up, for there are dreams in 
which the emotions, the ethical feelings, 
the judgment, the critical faculties, do 
play their legitimate part. This can be 
explained, as in the ease of consciousness, 
by the assumption of constant variation 
in the depths of their sleep—a flickering 
intensity, as it were. Only some such 
theory makes it possible to explain the 
remarkable dream-work that is sometimes 
accomplished, the solution of difficult 
problems, and the creation of poems, 
music, and romance. 

The overactivity of the memory in 
dreams presents a remarkable contrast 
to the quick fading of the dreams on 
waking. Most dreams are at once for- 
gotten on awaking, though some make 
so strong an impression as to be re- 
membered for years. There are several 
reasons for this. The factors which help 
us to remember when awake are sharp- 
ness of impression, repetition of an im- 
pression, combination of an impression 
with an emotion and with other impres- 
sions in some sort of logical sequence or 
order, all of which factors are more or 
less lacking in dreams. The inchoate 
dream-composition, which has no ana- 
logue in our waking state, vanishes be- 
fore the strong inrush of realities when 
we awake. 

It is a curious feature of dreams that 
they are largely made up of visual pic- 
tures, which is also true of most deliriums. 
While the waking mind thinks ordinarily 


in word-images and speech, the dream 
ing mind employs optic illusions or hal 
lucinations to express its thoughts. The 
other senses also play a part at times. 

Another peculiarity is the tendency of 
the dreamer to “make a story” of the 
kaleidoscopic images brought before his 
consciousness. He must give the con- 
glomerate some sort of unity. This is a 
kind of necessity in his waking life also 
—to dramatize his experiences—and he 
earries this wish for a dramatic finish 
into dreamland with him. It must b 
confessed that the dramatic tendency fol- 
lows him back from dreamland, and is 
often apt to embellish quite unconscious- 
ly his report of his dream-adventures 
next day. 

There has been much discussion as to 
whether one dreams only on falling to 
sleep and during the act of waking up 
or whether dreams take place at any time 
during sleep. While not definitely de- 
termined as yet, the evidence seems to be 
rather in favor of the view that one may 
dream at any time during the night, or 
the whole night through. Dreaming is 
common to perfectly healthy persons, and 
in itself is no evidence of disorder. 

Until now we have concerned ourselves 
somewhat briefly with the psychic nature 
and composition of dreams, and have said 
nothing of their exciting causes. We 
may roughly class these as sensory stim- 
uli which reach the sleeping mind 
through the five senses from outside the 
body, sensory stimuli from the organs 
within the body, internal irritations in 
such sensory organs as the eye and ear, 
and finally purely psychic excitants. 

The first two are so familiar to every 
one as to be almost proverbial exciters of 
dreams. The following are instances: 

A hot-water bottle at the feet led to a 
dream of a journey to the top of tna. 
An attack of gout coming on in sleep in- 
duced a dream of the Inquisition and the 
rack. A light allowed to shine through 
red paper on a sleeper’s eyes caused a 
dream of storm and’ hot weather. A 
bad taste in the mouth brought forth a 
dream of having taken a bite from a 
specimen preserved in alcohol. One in- 
vestigator was stimulated by the clatter- 
ing by of a horse in the street to dream of 
a banquet of giants whose jaws made a 
terrible clatter as they ate. A pleasant or 
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disagreeable odor may in the same man- 
ner arouse analogous phenomena. 

A popular saying that many dreams 
come from indigestion is an example of 
an organie source, but general feelings of 
malaise, of thirst, of hunger, or special 
feelings based on disorders of the lungs, 
heart, stomach, or other organs in the 
body are prone to develop dreams. The 
functions of the healthy organisms do 
not come under the observation of con- 
sciousness when we are awake, but in 





sleep there is a hypersensitiveness of the 

subeonsciousness to processes going on in 
the body even under normal conditions, 
and in sickness this hypersensitiveness 
may be much emphasized. Long ago 
Aristotle declared it possible for some in- 
cipient organic disorder to first manifest 
itself in dreams, and many modern au- 
thorities agree with him. As probably all 
normal individuals dream, and very like- 
ly every night, most physicians look upon 
these organic physiological stimuli as the 
chief sources of dreams. In illness they 
are more prolific causes. These excitants 
come from what a French author calls the 
“Splanchnic Ego ”—or the Ego connect- 
ed with the sympathetic nerves. 

A theory as to cause which has much 
vogue among psychologists, if not among 
physicians, is the third mentioned above, 
internal sensory irritation, or the theory 
of hypnagogic hallucinations. Subjective 
sensations in the eye and ear, such as 





spots, dots, flashes, ringing or roaring in 
the ears, or even fainter conditions than 
these, remaining over from the waking 
state, may act as excitants of dreams. The 
theory has won much attention, par- 
ticularly because the subconscious Ego 
tends so strongly to think in pictures 
or hallucinations. 

The fourth source mentioned above, the 
purely psychic cause, is based upon the 
well-known though infrequent relation of 
dreams to the thoughts and interests of 
the waking state. But while the interests 
of the day do at times haunt the brain in 
sleep, this source is too uncommon to 
make it the etiological basis of all dreams. 
The truth is, that any of these excitants 
may act at any time to determine the ex- 
posures of old associations, and their 
anachronous and disorderly reproduction. 

Dreams have a close relation to delirium 
and insanity, so close that insanity has 
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been described as a long dream, and 
dreaming as brief insanity. There is 
nothing in the phenomena of dreams that 
may not be encountered among the wide- 
awake patients of an asylum ward. 
Sometimes insanity first manifests itself 
in dreams, though the mind be still nor- 
mal by day. Such dreams are then the 
precursors of aberration. Again, in pa- 
tients just recovered from mental dis- 
order, who are normal by day, there is 
sometimes a nightly recurrence for a time 
of the insane delirium in sleep, a noe- 
turnal insanity. There have been pa- 
tients who showed only this nocturnal 
form of insanity. In some eases anxious 
dreams have been the equivalents of epi- 
leptic seizures; and in alcoholism the 
dreams sometimes foreshadow the charac- 
teristic alcoholic delusions (of infidelity, 
ete.) that may or may not possess the 
waking consciousness later. Insanity and 
delirium have many features common to 
dreams, such as the prominence of visual 
and auditory hallucinations, the sharp- 
ened memory for the past, the imaginary 
fulfilment of wishes and desires, baroque 
associations, chaotie flight of ideas, weak- 
ened judgment, loss of sense of time, and 
division of personality. Indeed, so close 
is the relation that it has been said that 
insanity, though a pathological condition, 
is to be looked upon as the summation of 
periodically recurring normal dreams. It 
is a well-known fact that a terrible dream 
may usher in insanity, and that the in- 
sane delirium then concerns itself with 
the material of the forerunning dream. 
Dreams are also at times the cause of 
so-called imperative ideas or impulses, 
haunting thoughts that take possession of 
the waking mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. These imperative ideas 
are frequent in neurasthenia. The indi- 
vidual may be normal in speech and con- 
duct, but cannot rid himself of the single 
and usually trivial thought that forces 
itself into his consciousness. 

Thus we may look upon insanity as a 
species of reduction of consciousness, 
such as exists in the dream-state. If 
sanity be the sunlit day of consciousness, 
then insanity is the night of conscious- 
ness, full of mysterious, fantastic moon- 
light distortions of reality. 

This is the age of rehabilitation and 
verification of old popular beliefs and su- 
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Just as the ancient alchem- 
ists would find to-day a justification in 
the 
ments for 


perstitions. 
behavior of discovered _ ele- 
their transmutation, 
so, were the old oracles to be born again, 
they would discover new support for their 
divinations in the works of the dream- 
investigators of to-day. The method of 
The diviners of 


newly 
faith in 


explication is changed. 
the past were symbolists and decipherers. 
The system of explanation by symbols 
is well the dream of 
Pharaoh interpreted by Joseph. The 
seven fat kine that were followed and de- 
voured by the seven lean ones were an 
allegorical 
plenty followed by seven years of famine. 
The second popular system of ancient 
days was a sort of cipher method. A 
dream was like a piece of secret writing 
or a rebus, in which each sign had a fixed 
and arbitrary meaning recorded in a 
dream-book. If, for example, you should 
dream one night of a letter and also of 
a burial, reference to the dream-book 
would show that to dream of a letter pre- 
dicts danger; of a burial, a betrothal. 
Now the modern diviners of dreams take 
little or no rank as prophets, but they 
claim that there are no dreams, however 
trivial as to contents, that are without 
significance. They employ neither the 
symbolic nor the cipher systems of in- 
terpretation, but a method quite their 
own, which may be called the analytic- 
synthetie. To them the 
Ego, out of which the dream comes, is an 
infinitely vaster personality than the con- 
scious Ego, and keen analysis of the com- 
pressed conglomerate of a dream is dis- 
covery, is a revelation of wishes, desires, 
conflicts, tendencies, characteristics, hid- 
den far down in the inmost depths of the 
dreamer’s individuality. , These broken 
fragments of unrelated experiences, woven 
by the dreamer’s fantasy into a sort of 
dramatic unity, drift, like the ice-floe, on 
that invisible sea of personality. Sep- 
arately piece by piece the fragments are 
studied, and their old motives, relations 
and associations traced out. Each frag- 
ment is in itself a condensation of some 
outlived experience. As the paleontolo- 
gist reconstructs his hypothetical mon- 
ster from its only remains, a scale or a 
footprint, so the dream-diviner makes his 
synthesis from the vestige wneovered in 


exemplified in 


prophecy of seven years of 


subex mnscious 
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the strata of dreams. He examines the 
apparent material of the dream, but he 
must also follow closely all clues to the 
letent material underlying it. A curious 
and interesting fact established by the 
dream-analysts is that a large proportion 
of dreams represent the fulfilment of a 
wish or desire. This is particularly true 
of children, whose dreams are of the sim- 
plest nature. Any one may convince him- 
self of this by a little inquiry. There are 
thirst dreams and hunger dreams, wealth 
dreams, fame dreams, and so on through 
the whole catalogue of man’s desires. 
The sick dream of health, the unhappy of 
happiness, the childless of children, the 
penniless of golden ducats, and in his 
winter attic in the city the poet dreams 
of summer in the country. The discov- 
ery of the desire at the basis of dreams is 
not always easy, for it may be hidden 
from the dreamer himself, and this is a 
riddle that the new oracles enjoy solving. 
When one dreams that he sees his enemy 
lying dead before him, the fundamental 
wish is clear. But when one dreams 
of the death of a friend or relative, a 
parent or sister, he is horrified by the 
diviner’s suggestion that here, too, a de- 
sire lies hidden, albeit probably some old 
long-forgotten infantile wish such as 
children often express in irritation. Such 
at least is an explanation which has been 
authoritatively offered, though the writer 
feels that it is more than questionable. 
Common as a wish is as an impetus to 
dreams, it is not a constant or invariable 
factor. But whence come the wishes and 
why do they so often seek fulfilment 
in our dreams? Wills, wishes, desires, 
struggles, conflicts, hopes, needs, the 
manifold complicated expression of the 
one Great Will, lying at the foundation 
of all consciousness and subconsciousness, 
repressed and censored in the waking 
state by reason and judgment, have a 
clear field at night when and 
judgment are asleep. 

3ut the modern investigators have not 
unravelled the whole mystery of dreams. 
There is still “an incommensurable 


reason 


rest,” and perhaps will always be, with 
which the mystics may busy their brains. 
There is still the vast domain of the sub- 
conscious, wherein the brownies, as Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson called them, may 
write stories or compose poems. 





















































Vanitas 
BY MARIE 


HEODORA did not know much 

about her uncle James. He was 

one of those unknown quantities 
that few families escape artd that may 
presently manifest themselves in the 
form of a simple cipher or again as a 
vulgar fraction. He was her mother’s 
brother, which doubtless accounted for 
the lack of data concerning him on the 
part of his “in-laws.” That he was 
coming to “ Harkaway” to make his 
niece’s acquaintance was the extent of 
the information vouchsafed by Aunt 
Winship on her daily round of inspec- 
tion. For Theodora was still “ The Lady 
of the House,”—no stepmother nor resi- 
dent governess having presented herself 
to wrest from the youthful chatelaine 
her sceptre of office. 

On the whole, the prospect of Uncle 
James’s visit left Theodora tepid; she 
was not well up on uncles. With regard 
to aunts, now, she regarded herself as a 
connoisseur—and her critical judgment 
did not dispose her the more favorably 
to their male counterparts. Aunt Win- 
ship was the hair-shirt of her daily 
life, the constant prickle that served to 
recall hourly the evanescent quality of 
human happiness. And though fate 
spared Theodora a residence beneath the 
same roof of this argus-eyed relative, 
it inflicted her jointly as a next-door 
neighbor and recording secretary of the 
judgment-book. 

In view of what happened to bring 
about this tale, it might be well to men- 
tion that before Aunt Winship married 
Uncle Winship—a mild-mannered man 
with a bald spot—she had been “ wedded 
to art,” which, Theodora understood, from 
various family comments, “ accounted 
for a good deal.” Aunt Winship’s dal- 
liance with art asserted itself, after her 
marriage, in a headlong pursuit of the 
picturesque—her house, her children, her 
servants, even Uncle Winship with his 
bald spot, were but so many “ effects” 


Vanitatum 


MANNING 


to be arranged and rearranged in a con- 
tinual series of pictures. 

In appearance Aunt Winship rather 
suggested a fowl, one that would never 
hurry even for the most delectable of 
worms. Her head thrust out a few 
inches before the rest of her body, and 
her carefully undulating walk, more than 
earried out the suggestion. Sut Aunt 
Winship fondly imagined that she was a 
3otticelli in type and carefully dressed 
for the part. 

“When your uncle James arrives,’ 
she admonished her niece, “you must 
remember that though you are a little 
girl you are also his hostess, and you 
must do everything to make him com- 
fortable. I should stay to dinner, but I 
feel, as he has come all the way from 
Australia to see you, he would probably 
prefer having you to himself this eve 
ning. Your father will be here in a day 
or two, at the latest.” 

Theodora was so entranced with her 
dignity as hostess that she could hardly 
wait for Aunt Winship to go before rush- 
ing off to consult a newly found author- 
ity. This was a brown leather book that 
she had but recently discovered in her 
late grandmother’s sitting-room and that 
bore the title, Miss Dingley’s Household 
Book and Compendium of Etiquette. It 
had a nice musty odor when opened, and 
the pages were slightly wavy as if they 
had been fluted and pressed. At the bot- 
tom of the title-page was, “ Philadelphia, 
1812.” The first half of the book was 
given over to household matters, the lat- 
ter half to questions of etiquette. Was 
there anything in the household part that 
ought to apply to an impending uncle? 
A glance at the table of contents revealed 
such tidbits of information as: 

“How to sweeten an’old cask.” 

“Tiow to buy or bespeak a sofa.” 

“Tlow to make coffee-starch for 
mourning chintzes.” 

What was a mourning chintz, and did 
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Uncle James have any? She read eager- 
ly and discovered that the usual white 
starch “gave a slovenly and ashen ap- 
pearance to black materials destined to 
be laundered.” That might be a nice 
thing to tell to a visiting aunt, but an 
uncle wouldn’t be interested. 

She turned to that portion of the book 
dealing with the amenities: “ The real 
duties of the genteel hostess—Duty to a 
male guest—Duty to a female guest, 
page 367.” It seemed, according to Miss 
Dingley, that a vital requisite for a guest 
of either sex was a large pincushion and 
a reticule furnished with reels of thread, 
silk and buttons “ congruous to the gar- 
ments of both sexes.” Theodora ran to 
the guest-room. There was neither pin- 
cushion nor reticule. What would Uncle 
James think of her? The reticule she 
could manage by the simple expedient of 
borrowing—but the pincushion ? 

“We highly recommend a brick pin- 
cushion,” proclaimed Miss Dingley, “ as 
one that bas a substantial and hand- 
some appearance on the dressing-table 
and at the same time will be an impor- 
tant article of convenience when sewing 
long seams, running breadths or hem- 
ming the ruffles of a gentleman’s shirt- 
bosom, and may also be employed in 
keeping a door ajar. It is too heavy to 
overset, and its very weight will insure 
its longevity, as offering a menace to the 
idle, who are much given to handling 
and examining articles of beauty. 

“ Secure a large clean brick, not in the 
least broken or scaled off at the edges, 
and encase it completely in strong tow 
linen. Next make a bag of thick linen, 
allowing two or three inches larger each 
way than the top of the brick. Stuff the 
bag to the utmost repletion with bran, 
using at least three quarts or even more. 
Cover with handsome silk damask and 
embellish with a cord and tassel. We 
have known pincushions of this kind to 
be used by the best families in Philadel- 
phia consecutively for twenty-five years.” 

Theodora began to sew with frantic 
haste. In the intervals of bran-packing 
she would peep furtively between the 
pages to glean further instruction re- 
garding the duties of the genteel hostess 
toward her guests. “If the guest be a 
person of distinction, the servants should 
be drawn up, according to their position 


of importance in the household, to greet 
him in the entrance-hall.” Surely an 
uncle from Australia was a person of 
distinction; she must see to that. 

It seemed that the guest, on his part, 
was not devoid of obligations. If a 
“male guest ” he was earnestly requested 
“to refrain from duelling whilst sojourn- 
ing beneath the roof of a friend, though 
if his honor had been menaced he might 
make it plain that a challenge would be 
forthcoming at the conclusion of the 
visit then engaging his attention.” H: 
was also urged “not to overindulge in 
wine or ardent spirits,” and was cau 
tioned against reading in bed, lest he 
doze off and “ignite the bedclothes and 
thus ineonvenience his hostess with the 
vexation of a fire.” Theodora, reading 
these things, determined to judge her 
uncle James accordingly. If he fought 
duels or set the house on fire she would 
have a poor opinion of him as a guest 
and an uncle. 

At last the pincushion was finished—a 
behemoth of a thing, wearing rather a 
blowsy look despite its gorgeous attire. 
For a beautiful old yellow crépe shawl 
and a green silk cord and tassel from one 
of the drawing-room curtains had been 
sacrificed in the interest of hospitality. 

The next thing was to instruct the 
servants “to be drawn up” in the hall on 
the arrival of Uncle James. Miss Ding- 
ley in hand, to prove that she had chap- 
ter and verse for her authority, Theo- 
dora descended to the kitchen. Aunt 
Sally, the cook, was dismembering a 
chicken for frying when the Lady of the 
House entered. 

“W’y, Miss T’eedo’, ain’ you-all done 
change yo’ dress yet? Yo’ uncle from 
dat savage country am boun’ to cotch 
you in dat gingham ap’on if you doan’ 
swiften up yo’ motions some.” 

“Tm going fo’ to change it, Aunt 
Sally, but I want to tell you-all first 
that you must stand in the front hall” 
—she moistened a finger, turned to the 
page and read impressively—*‘in the 
order of your relative importance’ when 
he arrives.” 

“Fo’ de Lord, Miss T’eedo’, I doan’ 
know w’at dat langwidge done mean. But 
if hit’s anyt’ing purtaining to de axions 
of folks in dem savage countries, dey 
ain’t no call to interjuice ’em_ hyer- 
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abouts. Out dar dey done eat mission 
ayries. I doan’ say yo’ uncle do hit, 
but hit am done.” 

‘Aunt Sally, it don’t mean any more 
than, when Uncle James steps out of the 
carriage, that you and Unele Josh and 
Cindy and Tommy are to stand in the 
hall and make a low bow to him. You 
will, of course, stand first,” interposed 
the youthful Machiavelli, “as you are 
he most important servant in the house.” 

‘But how am Josh to ’commodat’ his- 
self to dat foolishness, if he done drive 
yo’ uncle f’om de deepo; how he gwine 
to leave his horses at de do’ an’ stan’ 
grinnin’ in de hall, too?” 

‘Kasy enough.” 

*“An’ how am I fo’ to leave my 
chicken burnin’ in de pan 

‘IT don’t know, Aunt Sally; I only 
know it’s got to be done; this book says 
so, and this was grandmamma’s book. 
It’s what made her a lady of the gld 
school, ’ecause it was written in 1812, and 
I'm going to be a lady of the old school, 
too. So there, now, you’ve all got to 
stand in the hall.” 

* Ole Mis’ never done got her manners 
out’n no book ; dey done growe | in her 
same as her teef an’ finger-nails, an’ she 
never ordahed no sich foolishness as 
standin’ in de hall w’en comp’ny come.” 

“Aunt Sally!” said Theodora, with 
the real ring of Tryon authority, “ I’m 
the Lady of the House now, and I insist 
upon it.” 

“ All right, Miss, but if yo’ uncle has 
to eat bu’nt chicken doan’ you-all blame 
Aunt Sally.” 

Having asserted her position definitely, 
the Lady of the House retired to‘her own 
room for a final conference with her 
mentor. This supreme authority, it 
seemed, was not without her moments of 
human weakness. Here, for instance, was 
a dissertation on earrings—things that 
heretofore Theodora had considered as the 
height of foolishness, if indeed she had 
considered them at all. “ The earring,” 
proclaimed Miss Dingley, “is the most 
elegant of all adornments for the gen- 
teel female. The great bard of Avon 
employed the earring not only for the 
embellishment of his own person, as wit- 
ness several of his portraits, but at the 
same time dignified it by a reference in 
his immortal verse, viz.: ‘It seems she 


hangs upon the cheek of night like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.’ ” 

Evidently earrings were something 
that no true lady should be without. 
and here was she Waiting to receive an 
uncle from Australia and not the sign 
of a pair. 

It was an amazed and somewhat be- 
wildered Uncle James that stepped from 
the old-fashioned chariotee into the wid 
hall at “ Harkaway.” Unele Josh, the 
negro driver, with whom he had been en 
joying an amusing chat on his way from 
the station, bounded in from the carriage, 
and taking his place between the digni 
fied Aunt Sally and the grinning Cindy, 
seemed to deny all previous acquaintance 
by the blank countenance presented. 

Theodora, unconsciously plagiarizing 
the pose of Louise of Prussia, was ele- 
gantly sauntering down the stairs, the re- 
mainder of the yellow erépe shawl, after 
the inroads of the pineushion, trailing 
from her shoulders. 

“Fo? de Lawd!” exclaimed Aunt 
Sally under her breath, and forthwith 
forgot the crucial condition of her 
chicken browning in the pan. 

“T trust you are not fatigued after your 
long journey?” inquired the Lady of the 
Ilouse—this being the opening sentence 
of the formula recommended by Miss 
Dingley to “a female guest or a gentle- 
man of advanced years.” 

“Eh, what?” roared the ex-sea-captain. 
He had never been able to lose his sea- 
faring voice, and shouted his kindliest 
inquiries as he would have issued com- 
mands in a thunder-storm. 

Theodora repeated her inquiry. 

“ Nothing to report to Lloyds; calm as 
a duck-pond, no one lost a meal. But 
don’t I get a kiss after my long journey, 

eh, what ?” 

The chatelaine considered. Yes, sure- 
ly an uncle was down in that table of 
consanguinity within whose limits an 
osculatory embrace was countenanced by 
Miss Dingley. She accordingly proffered 
a cheek. 

At dinner the hostess sat at the head 
of the table and gravely made conversa- 
tion that she imagined to be suitable and 
agreeable to an elderly gentleman. 

“You have no little boys and girls of 
your own, have you, Uncle James; you’re 
what’s called a bachelor, aren’t you?” 








Uncle James didn’t remember being so 
flustered since the bishop examined him 
for confirmation, some tifty-odd years 
ago. But after a prefatory “ Eh, what!” 
he managed to say, “ Always sailed my 
craft alone, my dear—skipper, mate, cook 
and ecabin-boy; lonesome sometimes, but 
no mutiny.” 

“A great freedom from responsibility, 
having no children,” gravely commented 
the hostess. ‘“ Every one seems so sorry 
for papa. They come here and suggest 
things the same as if I was chills and 
fever, or a cold, or something you had 
to take medicine for. The last thing 
they suggested was a stepmother, but I 
prayed every night to be made so wicked 
that no one would have me, and after a 
while God answered my prayer. I was 
very wicked indeed.” 

“God bless my soul! what d’you do?” 

“Tt wouldn't be right for me to tell 
you, Unele James; you might do the 
same thing yourself if you wanted any 
one to let you alone very much.” 

Theodora couldn’t understand why the 
foreign uncle laughed so heartily as h 
said: “A bit too old now, my dear; it’s 
steam-yachts they’re after, an old hulk of 
a sailing-vessel’s not their prize. But 
there was a time, my dear, there was a 
time—” said the old sea-dog reminis- 
cently. The Lady of the House felt that 
she must run to Miss Dingley’s House- 
hold Book and Compendium of Eti- 
quette the minute dinner was over, and 
see if she could find anything to throw 
light on Uncle James’s remarks. 

As Uncle James grew better = ac- 
quainted with his little niece he began 
to tell the most delightful sea-yarns 
tales of voyages to far-away countries, 
tropical storms, shipwrecks and troubles 
with natives. To these recitals came the 
Winships. They, too, called him “ Uncle 
James” and voted him the finest rela 
tive of their acquaintance. Even their 
mother found him an “ interesting type,” 
and things were going so well with the 
foreign uncle that Aunt Winship actu- 
ally allowed Amaryllis to go with him 
and Theodora on a little excursion to the 
next town. To understand the adventur- 
ous charm of this expedition, particu- 
larly to Amaryllis, let it be said that her 
life was bounded by health-food, “ The 
Little Classies,” picturesque clothes and 
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discipline at all hours. Despite the aw- 
ful consequences of that day, Amaryllis 
spoke of it long afterward as the happiest 
of her life. 

On this occasion Uncle James proved 
that he lacked the dismal superiority of 
the average grown-up and that age had 
not debauched his taste in sarsaparilla 
and ginger-snaps, a treat of these deli- 
cacies being the curtain-raiser of the en- 
terprise. And when it came to buying 
dolls and little dishes he simply wouldn’t 
look at any but the finest quality. A 
Wild West Show came next in the order of 
events, and, with this, treats of a strange 
pinkish lemonade that reminded the little 
girls of the way uncle’s and father’s 
heads smelled when they came from the 
barber’s. Amaryllis, who imagined every- 
thing to eat and drink must be health- 
food, wondered why her mother never 
had any of this delicious variety at home. 
There were peanuts and pop-corn; also 
vastly superior to the brands of health- 
food to be met with on one’s own table, 
and these articles, it seemed, could be 
eaten in public. But the crowning event 
of the afternoon came as a complete sur- 
prise. Uncle James proposed taking 
them to the local jeweller and letting 
them pick out a pair of earrings to re 
member the day by. It must be confessed 
that Theodora had confided this de- 
ficiency of ornament to her uncle on 
several occasions, even hinting that Miss 
Dingley had no opinion of a lady who 
did not wear them. 

“Ain’t it better’n Christmas?” Amaryl- 
lis turned from the inspection of a pair. 
“’Cause at Christmas you have to take 
just what you find in your stocking.” 

‘Yes, indeedy, and half the time it’s 
some old game or book to improve you. 
Oh, look, Amaryllis, aren’t they just splen- 
diferous?” The jeweller was holding out 
a pair of earrings that he had despaired of 
selling since the Civil War. They were 
not quite the size of a frying-pan, but 
their architecture was infinitely more 
complex. They started out with a coral 
ball of goodly proportions; their next 
stage was a gold crescent elaborately 
carved and pierced; this was followed by 
another crescent that went its predeces- 
sors one better, the finale consisting of 
alternating gold and coral fringes that 
dangled, as the jeweller said, with every 
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movement of the head. Theodora held 
them to her ears, which were not pierced, 
but she managed to get the effect, and the 
effect ravished her. 

Amaryllis Winship, who had _ never 
been allowed to exercise her individual 
taste in the smallest matter, but who was 
continually being brought to bay by the 
words “ Good taste,” in the mouth of her 
mother, was beginning to feel positively 
light-headed at being allowed to choose 
such a thing as a pair of earrings. 

“ Tlaven’t you another pair zackly lik 
those?” She had a famished tone; it was 
just like Theodora to snap up that splen- 
did pair. No, the jeweller had not, but he 
had in stock other ante-bellum high 
crimes and misdemeanors against the 
ears of ladies, and Uncle Jameses didn’t 
come every day. Ponderous three-storied 
affairs they were, that our great-aunts 
used to wear to the utter confusion of 
our great-uncles, along with hoop-skirts 
and Garibaldis. 

Amaryllis was beginning to take heart 
at sight of twin atrocities that seemed 
to display a wealth of plot almost sim- 
ilar to Theodora’s. These were a collec- 
tion of gold balls, somewhat suggest- 
ive of a pawnbroker’s sign, but saving 
themselves from the humiliating simi- 
larity by a set of loops heavily encrusted 
with turquoise. 

Amaryllis immediately decided on 
these, even as Theodora had not hesitated 
a moment over the corals, but some latent 
feminine Jnstinct asserted itself—was it 
well to let a shopkeeper see that you 
were completely carried away with his 
wares? No, it was not the part of wis- 
dom. They nudged each other and dis- 
cussed the matter in stage whispers—the 
jeweller meanwhile wearing a highly ab- 
stracted air. 

“ Will these wear well?” Amaryllis in- 
quired, holding up the barbaric orna- 
ments, and trying to curb her abject ad- 
miration for them. 

“There is no end to the wear in 
‘em,” replied the jeweller, thinking of 
the years they had travelled from win- 
dow to show-case. 

Theodora knew that the next ques- 


tion in the shopping catechism should be, 
“ Will they wash?” but it seemed a foolish 
thing to ask about earrings, so she com- 
promised with, “ Will they clean well?” 


Being assured that coral would clean 
wonderfully, Amaryllis demanded a sim- 
ilar character for her turquoise. The 
honest tradesman assured her that in the 
matter of earrings the turquoise would 
last a hundred years—in a ring, now, he 
wouldn’t recommend them, as they were 
apt to turn green on coming in contact 
with water or grease. That settled it; 
Amaryllis would have none of them. 
The jeweller brought forth the last of his 
wares of that stone age of personal adorn- 
ment—a pair of mourning earrings— 
linked lozenges of onyx, embellished with 
pearl ears of corn. These would wash, 
clean, mend, make over, wear well—the 
jeweller gave them unimpeachable char- 
acter; he was going to take no further 
chance on mourning earrings of the vint- 
age of 1860. Unele James paid the bill, 
and the children departed, each bearing 
earrings warranted to defy the ages. 

Evil now entered into Theodora and 
had dominion over her. She knew that 
in so important a matter as having her 
ears pierced she would have to get as 
many as two permissions, one from her 
father and the other from Aunt Winship. 
Also, that the permissions onee granted, 
they might hang fire, for years, like a 
claim before Congress, while in the ease 
of Amaryllis she saw difficulties grow a 
hundredfold. Ear-piercing would be al- 
most certain to come within the cate- 
gory of disapprobation—perhaps it wasn’t 
artistic, or refined, or exclusive. Why 
not take occasion by the hand? She 
and Amaryllis were for once in their 
lives removed from the immediate 
custody of their constant mentor; they 
were under the care of this divinely tol- 
erant Uncle James, who never took ad- 
vantage of his preeminent position as a 
grown-up to thwart the wishes of the 
voung. It seemed madness to trifle with 
such a heaven-sent opportunity. 

Here they were with really splendid 
“lady earrings” in their pockets, actu- 
ally at large in the same village with an 
ear-piercer, one Miss Granger, who in ad- 
dition to her business as dressmaker was 
known to perform this minor act of sur- 
gery with needle, thread, and bit of cork 
on the lobes of her patrons’ ears. 

Similar considerations seemed to be 
taking possession of the mind of Amaryl- 
lis, manifesting themselves at first by a 
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bright spot on either cheek, and a tend- 
ency to outdistance Uncle James and 
Theodora from pure excitement. She 
invited Theodora to race up to the cor- 
ner, and took advantage of their moment- 
ary privacy to say: 

“You know, Theo, mamma is so ten- 
der-hearted that I’m afraid she won't 
ever let me have my ears pierced—you 
know how she always has the water 
warmed whenever she has the kittens 
drowned. An’ never wants to hear any- 
thing about suffering—I just don’t know 
how she’s going to stand it when it comes 
to having my ears pierced; I suppose 
she’ll faint.” 

“ No, she won't,” said Theodora; “ she’ll 
make us put it off till we’re ladies 
maybe she won’t even let us have it done 
then; maybe it ain’t artistic.” 

“So few things are,” dismally cor- 
roborated Amaryllis. 

“Tm right glad Unele James ain’t 
artistic, ain’t you?” 

“*Deed I am!”—long pause. “ Do you 
think it would be a kindness to mamma 
to have it all done and over with before 
we get home? You know she’s always tell- 
ing me that I ought to do at least one 
kind act a day, and to-day I’ve forgotten 
all about my kind act till just now.” 

“Wouldn't that be a kind act to our- 
selves, having our ears pierced when 
we’re so anxious to have it done?” 

“T suppose it would, but it would be 
a kind act to mamma, too, and it seems 
to me that a kind act that would do good 
to three people is a kinder act than one 
that does good to only one.” 

“ Miss Granger’s door is only four—no, 
five doors up; she’d do it in a minute ” 
the proximity of the ear-piercer was too 
much for Theodora. “ Let’s ask Unele 
James; he’s grown-up and we’re under his 
eare for the afternoon.” 

“ Eh, what—have your ears pierced? 1 
suppose, as you’re girl kiddies, it’s got to 
be done sometime, hasn’t it. Eh, what? 
You’re not afraid it ‘ll hurt you ?—Makes 
me think of the way the jackies want 
to be tattooed the minute they smell 
salt water. She lives here, does she, 
the lady who pierces ears? Well, cut for 
the companionway.” 

The ear-piercer presently made her ap- 
pearance in answer to their ring. She 
was a short-sighted litthke woman who 


peered at them through the very thickest 
of spectacles, Her skirts were covered 
by a long apron and her bodice was of 
the basque design and fitted as a cover 
fits its pincushion. 

“Do you pierce ears?’ demanded 
Theodora. 

“Ido for my customers, as an accom 
modation, but it’s not my regular busi- 
ness; I’m a dressmaker.” Miss Granger 
spoke as incisively as if she was snipping 
her words with her sharpest pair of scis- 
sors. She was a Northern woman and 
had never acquired the Southern accent. 

“Oh, we're regular customers’ of 
yours,” promptly announced Theodora. 
“Or at least our grandmother, Mrs. 
Bushrod Tryon, was before she died. 
I should be one now, but no one has 
bought me any dresses lately. You see, 
I’m still in half- mourning. And this 
is my cousin, Amaryllis Winship. No- 
body makes her clothes, because they 
are artistic; her mother dresses her 
like pictures.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Granger. The 
implication was that she did not think 
much of picture clothes. “Come in.” 
The preparatory details for the operation 
were not especially harrowing. The as- 
pirant martyrs sat on the slippery hair- 
cloth sofa and watched Miss Granger 
make ready for the rites. The actuality 
was a slight twinge in the lobe of the ear 
as the needle went squeaking through the 
cork—-a moment for the tying of the silk 
thread and the thing was done. They 
wanted the new earrings put in immedi- 
ately, but the dressmaker said they would 
have to wait till their ears “ got well” 
first, and after thanking her profusely 
they went their way with slightly chast- 
ened feelings. It would have been some- 
thing to present themselves at home 
decked in magnificent jewelry—this 
would have been worth suffering for; but 
to return with only a little silk string 
in one’s ears was quite another mat- 
ter. Uncle James, wholly unconscious 
of the atrocity to which he had lent 
countenance, told them sea-yarns on the 


way home. 

Amaryllis turned in at her own gate. 
She-was not devoid of character, and 
what had to be she preferred having over 
quickly, so, taking a deep breath, she 
went in unto her fate. 
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When Theodora reached home, there 
was great news in store for her. Judge 
Tryon had arrived, and even the ear- 
piercing was forgotten in the delight of 
having her father once more for her very 
own. She was sitting on the parental 
knee, holding a brand-new doll and nib- 
bling the coat off a chocolate almond, 
and it seemed that the fates had nothing 
further to offer in the way of happiness 
when the library door was flung open by 
no uncertain hand and there stood Aunt 
Winship holding the guilty Amaryllis at 
arm’s length as if she were a sword 
about to be brandished on the company. 

“Charles! Charles! What do you 
think of this?” The tone of her inquiry 
would have done very well if she had re- 
turned home and found her family as- 
sassinated and her house in flames. 

“Think of what?’ demanded her 
brother. 

™ Why, these children, Theodora and 
Amaryllis, have ruined themselves, ut- 
terly ruined themselves, and the custom 
has gone out among nice people twenty 
years ago.” 

“The custom of ruining one’s self? By 
Jove, I wish it had 

“Tlow ean you take it so ealmly, 
Charles—it’s utterly barbaric—” 

“Seems to agree with ‘em, whatever 
it is.” 

Aunt Winship sobbingly had recourse 
to her pocket-handkerchief, but it was as 
a leaf in a storm. “Charles Tryon,” 
she demanded, “ don’t you know that this 
inhuman practice was utterly obsolet 
when I was a girl—that when they grow 
up it’s going to make them seem years 
and years older than they really are?” 

“But what is it they’ve done 

“That it will, in a measure, rob them 
of their youth 

“For Heaven’s sake, Juliana, tell me 
what is it—” 

“ And that it is absolutely inartistic ?” 

Iler last word in some measure re- 
stored his composure. If it was inar- 
tistic, perhaps then it could not have 
been murder, arson, or the other deadly 
sins. “Children, what have you been 
doing—now out with it?” 

The sole surviving followers of this 
alleged lost art among “nice people” 
were quiet a-moment, then Theodora an 
nounced, “ We’ve had our ears pierced!” 
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Judge Tryon, regarding the falsely 
hall-marked in the light of this new in 
telligence, was conscious of four dan 
gling bits of string in the lobes of their 
several ears as the culprits stood be 
fore him. 

‘IUnele James took us to town and 
bought us the loveliest earrings ”—Theo 
dora, scenting her father’s amusement. 
determined to make a c'ean breast of it 
‘and we stopped at Miss Granger’s and 
had ‘em pierced, and it was our kind act 
for the day not to let Aunt Winship 
know till it was all over.” 

Aunt Winship, in the unconscious im- 
personation of the avenging angel, 
seemed to take a tighter grip on the 
flaming sword as unconsciously portrayed 
by Amaryllis. The cause of the tableau, 
unaware of the criminal nature of the 
proceeding to which he had given coun 
tenance, was making his way toward the 
library, “to pay his respects” to the 
avenging goddess within, when Judge 
Tryon signalled to him by a species 
of desperate “ wig-wags” that the move 
was not a wise one; and the seafaring 
bachelor, never certain of his bearings 
where any of the fair sex were involved 
turned and began to tack toward the 
grape-arbor. 

Mrs. Winship bore home her pierced 
and, to her mind, mutilated offspring. 
The earrings were’ confiscated and 
Amaryllis set at the first of that long 
series of tasks that her mother impdsed 
to purge away the crime. Of course, the 
silk threads were removed from both 
pairs of ears on the day of the piercing, 
in the vain hope that they might “ grow 
up.” which in all probability would hav: 
happened had not the youngsters, like 
Penelope of old, undone by night th 
work that went on by day. Broom straws 
applied on retiring and withdrawn before 
morning inspection were found to be 
vonderfully efficacious, despite the tor- 
ture involved. Indeed, both devotees of 
fashion felt something of the same pride 
in their lacerated lobes that a Heidel 
berg student is sai@ to feel in his sears. 

As for the divinely tolerant relative 
who was at the bottem of the trouble, his 
visit came to an end all too soon—from 
the little girls’ point of view, at least. 
He went away happily ignorant of the 
iniquity laid at his door. And the little 
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girls paid him the compliment of a joint 
resolution that when they grew up they 
would marry Uncle Jameses or “ never 
anybody at all.” 

It was about a fortnight after his de- 
parture that Amaryllis remarked to her 
cousin, casually but with importance, 
“Do you know, Theo, we could wear real 
sure-enough earrings now, any time 
they’d let us.” 

Theodora said nothing. 

“1 know, ’eause I borrowed the cook’s 
yesterday and they didn’t hurt at all.” 

Theodora stubbed her toe in the dirt, 
but still said nothing. 

“Maybe they are going to give us 
back our own earrings at Christmas for 
a surprise.” 

“1 don’t want mine.” 

Amaryllis looked positively frightened; 
this sudden apostasy from the ranks of 
those who would pierce and adorn their 
ears was heresy to the other conspirrtcr. 

“ Amaryllis Winship, we have been de- 
ceived, and it’s all that horrid old Miss 
Dingley’s fault. The earring is not ‘the 
most elegant of all adornments for the 
genteel female. The earring has gone 
out of fashion, and I’ve decided not to 
be a lady of the old school anyhow, 
so there!” 

“Then mamma was right, after all.” 


“ Yes, she was right, and I’m going to 
apologize to her, too. Yesterday a beau- 
tiful magazine was left at our door by a 
man who said he’d come back to see if 
the lady of the house would take it. 1 
read it to see if I would take it, if I 
had any money. And there was a piece 
in it that read, ‘The Death Knell of the 
Earring,’ and oh, Ryllis, it said, a long 
time ago Cleopatra, Columbus, Martha 
Washington and the very nicest people 
wore them, but now they were not to be 
seen except in the ears of dear old grand- 
mothers who clung to outgrown customs.” 

Amaryllis clapped her hands to her 
ears with a gesture of despair. “ And 
pierced places won’t ever grow up; the 
cook told me so yesterday—how happy it 
made me then!” 

“We might try poulticing them.” 

“Did you read that in your old Ding- 
ley book 

“Yes, 1 did,” confessed Theodora. 

“Vm going to ask my mother if poul- 
ticing will close ’em up before I do it. 
and I’m going to say I’m sorry, too.” 

“Well, you’re not the only person 
who’s going to say she’s sorry. Still,” 
and there was a ring of loyalty in Theo- 
dora’s voice, “I forgive Unele James 
from the bottom of my heart—it was me 
that put it into his head.” 


Song 


BY RICHARD 


LE GALLIENNE 


IME cannot take away 
What Time did give; 
Sad as our hearts may be, 


We once did live. 


And. howso robbed, who knows 


But those strange friends, 


Death and Eternity, 


May make amends. 
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The Problems of 


CHEMISTRY OF 


Industrial Alcohol 


COMMERCE—IX 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University of Kansas 


N Organic Chemistry there is a very 

large and ever-growing family of 

substances known as the alcohols. 
Each member of this family has its own 
prenomen—methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, 
amyl, benzyl, and so on. The one bear- 
ing the name of ethyl is the subject of 
our paper. 

We wish particularly to consider this 
ethyl aleohol as it functions industrially 
in the affairs of men—the scope of its 
utility as a chemical body, as a solvent, 
as a source of light and heat, and, most 
important of all, its status as a generator 
of power for the internal - combustion 
engines which in these days have so 
enormous a field of usefulness in driv- 
ing automobiles. 

From the beginning of history men 
have drunk certain liquids because they 
contained a spirit that could be com- 
mingled with the spirit of man; they 
drank cheer, courage, oblivion, lust, 
and murder. Only at a late period 
did it come to be known that all these 
feelings abided potentially in a certain 
definite liquid that appeared alike in all 
the multitudinous drinks of man—=in 
beer, wine, whiskey, gin, brandy, rum, 
arrack, absinthe, pulque, koumiss, and 
saké—and that, in point of fact, ethyl 
alcohol was the people’s one drink. 

Until the 1st of January, 1907, the 
United States was the only important 
manufacturing and commercial country 
in the world that made no distinction in 
taxation between alcohol as a beverage 
and aleohol as an industrial substance. 
Germany, on the contrary, liberalized her 
laws sixteen years ago, and wholly freed 
aleohol to industry. The fact that in 
1904 the Germans consumed 73,887,610 
“tax” gallons of tax-free alcohol, and 
the Americans not one gallon, is the real 
reason why in certain industries Ger- 
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many has grown, head and _ shoulders 
above America, the power paramount. 
On the 1st of January, however, our gov- 
ernment actually did give industrial al- 
cohol a limited freedom, which on Sep- 
tember 1, owing to an amendment to 
the law, will amount to a practical eman- 
cipation. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, of course, must positively see to 
it that no alcohol intended for industrial 
purposes is used for purposes merely bib- 
ulous—as pretty a problem as government 
has had to solve. For alcohol (95 per 
cent.) has been selling, let us say, at 
$2 50 a gallon; out of this the govern- 
ment takes $2 08 as a tax, and the dis- 
tillers receive 42 cents; it costs, perhaps, 
22 cents to make. With the removal of 
this enormous tax on alcohol for in- 
dustry, everybody would evade it on al- 
cohol for drinking; for, as everybody 
knows, alcohol is what every devotee of 
Bacchus drinks, and it is just as con- 
sistent to drink it, if pure, with a 
suitable dilution of water and the ad- 
dition of a little sugar, as it is to 
drink it with all its natural impurities 
in the form of natural whiskey or wine. 
It is perfectly plain, therefore, that the 
Commissioner must in some practical 
fashion be able to know that the al- 
cohol intended for one purpose is not 
being used for the other. This is ac- 
complished by the enactment that tax- 
free alcohol for use in the arts and 
manufactures shall have first admixed 
with it certain substances that destroy 
its character as a beverage. On losing 
its character as a beverage it becomes 
denatured, as they say. Industrial aleo- 
hol of to-day is denatured alcohol. 

The ideal substance for denaturing 
aleohol has not yet been found. It must 
be nasty—that is, it must be utterly re- 
pugnant to the taste and intolerable to 
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the stomach, and yet not “ sudden death ”; 
it must be very cheap, else the resulting 
industrial aleohol will not be cheap; it 
must be so difficult to remove from the 
alcohol that it will not pay to attempt 
it, otherwise in the sky-serapers of New 
York and in the ranches of Kansas there 
will be moonshining plants renaturing 
for beverage purposes the denatured 
material; its character and quantity 
must be easy of determination by rev- 
enue officers; and, finally, it must not 
be of a nature such as to interfere with 
the industrial purposes for which the de- 
natured aleohol is intended. There is 
no one substanee or mixture of sub- 
stances that ideally fulfils these con- 
ditions, and this despite the prizes, 
ranging from four to twenty thousand 
dollars, offered by the governments of 
Russia, France, and Germany, and de- 
spite, too, the large amount of work done 
upon the subject by highly competent 
chemists during the past twenty years. 
But there are substances that for practical 
purposes seem to have answered fairly 
well within the experience of European 
governments. Out of these the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue had but to 
choose. His first ehoice was governed by 
the peculiar exigencies of the situation. 
The makers of the deleterious methyl 
aleohol had built up a large usage for 
their material, owing to the fact that the 
tax of $2 08 on ethyl aleohol caused the 
untaxed methyl aleohol to be employed 
as a substitute at, say, seventy cents a 
gallon in all those imdustries for which 
alcohol as a solvent was absolutely nec- 
essary. The freedom from taxation of 
industrial ethyl aleohol meant, or at 
least they said it meant, the destruction 
of their industry, for no one would use 
methyl aleohol at seventy cents when he 
eould obtain the imeomparably better 
ethyl alcohol at ‘about half the price. 
We now know that this claim of theirs 
was unjustified, owing to the fact that the 
other products obtained in the distilla- 
tion of wood—acetate of lime and char- 
coal— would enable them to continue 
their manufacture with methyl alcohol 
selling at a quarter the price. In order, 
however, to cause as little damage as 
possible, and to afford a definite market 
for the methyl-alcohol industry, it was 
decreed that the first general denaturant 


should, in imitation of the French prac- 
tice, consist of this very methyl alcohol 
mixed with a little benzine. In other 
words, that for industrial purposes every 
100 gallons of ethyl alcohol (not less 
than 90 per cent.) must have mixed with 
it ten gallons of crude methyl alcohol 
in its most offensive form, together with 
one-half gallon of benzine. The result 
of this first ruling was interesting. The 
methyl-aleohol “trust” immediately 
sold out to the so-called “ whiskey 
trust,” who raised the price of the de- 
naturing material to a height so pro- 
hibitive that nobody could make de- 
natured alcohol but themselves. The 
independent distillers, on complaining to 
the government, received solace in the 
permissive ruling of a second general 
denaturant. This consists, after the 
German practice, of adding to the 100 
gallons of alcohol only two gallons of 
methyl wood-spirit, together with half 
a gallon of pyridine bases, the peculiarly 
offensive constituents of bone-oil. It is 
safe to say that neither mixture when 
mixed with alcohol constitutes a bever- 
age that any man with a regard for his 
inner well-being would care to swallow. 
One of the great industrial uses of 
alcohol is its solvent power. It is in this 
respect next to water in importance, and 
complementary to water in its action. 
Thus it is used to “cut” shellac, and 
shellae so dissolved in aleohol literally 
paints our civilization. It enters inti- 
mately into the manufacture and ma- 
terially into the cost of furniture and 
of all kinds of wood products, such as 
passenger -cars, carriages, pianos, bil- 
liard-tables, burial-caskets, rattan goods, 
whips, trunks, shoe-dressing, shoes, fire- 
works, pipes, umbrellas, and innumerable 
other articles upon which men use var- 
nish. It is used, again, whenever men 
employ shellac as a binding material, as, 
for example, in the manufacture of lead- 
pencils, in which the shellac dissolved 
in aleohol binds together the moulded 
graphite; or as in the production of elec- 
trical motors and generators, in which 
the many coils of msulated wire are held 
in place of this binding shellac; or in 
the manufacture of stiff hats, silk hats, 
and straw hats, where the shellac is in- 
corporated in the body of the hat by the 
aid of aleohol. In all these industries, 
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the removal of this onerous tax on alco- 
hol has relieved the manufacturer in 
cost, and the workman of a deadly men- 
ace to his health, by eliminating the use 
of the more expensive, the less efficient, 
and the very mischievous methyl alcohol 
from wood. Similarly, it enters as the 
principal item of cost into the manufac- 
ture of the lacquer which is used to en- 
amel the surface of all types of metal 
objects in order to preserve their lustre 
—hardware, iron and brass beds, gas and 
electric fixtures, lamps, brass musical in- 
struments, bird - cages, clocks, watches, 
and -toys; all such articles materially 
benefit in cost of production from tax- 
free alcohol. Then, again, there are the 
industries dependent upon _ cellulose. 
Celluloid, for example, can be made only 
through the solvent power of alcohol, or 
of ether, made from alcohol, and so 
there result material advantages in the 
manufacture of piano and organ keys, 
billiard-balls, paper-cutters, combs, doll- 
heads, and a great variety of articles. 
Allied to the celluloid industry there 
is the collodion manufacture, which deep- 
ly concerns photography. The people 
of the United States spend annually 
about $175,000,000 on finished 
graphs. 


photo- 
Yet into the films from which 
they are made, and into the papers that 
form them, this collodion, which is made 


indirectly and directly from alcohol, 
largely enters; the tax on alcohol has 
constituted two-thirds of the cost of col- 
lodion. Another industry related to cel- 
lulose concerns the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk. This substance, the product 
of a wide manufacture in Europe, has in 
the past been impossible of establish- 
ment in this country owing to the tax on 
aleohol. It is estimated that one factory 
of artificial silk would consume annually 
about 1,000,000 gallons of alcohol. 
Perhaps one of the most annoying 
effects of the tax on alcohol was its 
hindrance to the development of the 
manufacture of explosives. Every pound 
of smokeless powder requires for its 
manufacture about 1.4 times its weight 
of alcohol, and the tax, therefore, upon 
this powder, due to the alcohol used, 
amounted to thirty-seven cents a pound. 
This industry, manufacturing between 
three and four million pounds of smoke- 
less powder, is thus freed by the removal 
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of the tax from all restraint, and should 
now be enabled to make its cheapest 
powder the best; it should, in fact, 
speedily bring the day when black pow- 
der will be as effete as the bow and arrow. 
One might go on and on with the enu- 
meration of the solvent powers of alco- 
hol—how thus alcohol enters into the 
manufacture of ineandescent mantles; 
how, with tax-free alcohol, Americans 
may now manufacture their own trans- 
parent soap, which they have been im- 
porting to the amount of 14,400,000 cakes 
from one manufacturer alone; how it 
permits the establishment of a wholly 
new industry, such as the alcohol process 
for the extraction of acid and 
oleostearin. But it is already manifest 
that it is concerned with almost 
article of luxury or convenience. 
Another, wholly different, phase of al- 
cohol is its utility as a chemically active 
body. Its solvent power in the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder is supplemented 
by its chemical power in the manufac- 
ture of fulminate of mercury, the indis- 
pensable constituent of blasting - caps, 
percussion-caps, and cartridges. Almost 
every pound of this fulminate used in 
the United States has been made in 
Canada, owing to the fact that every 
pound of fulminate produced requires 
the use of over nine times its weight of 
aleohol laboring under a tax of $2 08 
a gallon. Another utility is found in 
its chemical function in the production 
of ethyl ether. This substance, invalu- 
able to humanity, may now be made at 
a price of $2 08 a gallon cheaper than 
before—the amount of the tax removed. 
Another anesthetic which, with cheap 
aleohol, will now, like ether, enter wide- 
ly, as it has never done before, 
manufacturing operations as a 
valuable solvent, is chloroform. 
there is ethyl chloride, which, 
“free” aleohol as the raw 
of its manufacture, should 
available to the farmer as a 
refrigerant superior to the anhydrous 
ammonia now used, and very much 
cheaper. To cite still .another out of 
many chemical utilities, there is the 
function of alcohol in the production of 
dyes, where, as a solvent, or as a me- 
dium of interaction, or as a chemically 
active body, it is invaluable to the in- 
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dustry. The fact that the dyes annually 
produced in this country are worth only 
$2,500,000, while Germany exports $30,- 
000,000 worth, is significant in part of 
the difference to industry between taxed 
and untaxed alcohol. Finally, there is 
the manufacture of fine chemicals, into 
which, of course, aleohol enters. The 
total value of the fine chemicals pro- 
duced in this country amounts to less 
than $5,000,000 a year, while the amount 
annually exported by Germany exceeds 
$50,000,000; with “free” aleohol this 
disparity will undoubtedly be lessened. 
The utility of “free” aleohol as a 
solvent and as a chemical body may be 
summed up in the statement that more 
than 10,000 factories, representing thirty 
distinct industries, with an aggregate 
capital exceeding $500,000,000, and em- 
ploying 300,000 workmen, have been 
using either taxed aleohol or an _ in- 
ferior substitute; with the removal of 
the tax these figures will be enormous- 
ly extended. 

One embarrassing situation created by 
the manifold usefulnesses of alcohol is the 
fact that for many manufacturing pur- 
poses the general denaturants mentioned 
above are unsuitable and injurious, and 
it therefore became necessary for the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
authorize special denaturants for special 
purposes. Thus, the manufacturers of 
celluloid are permitted to denature with 
camphor, the photoengravers with cad- 
mium iodide, and the manufacturers of 
embalming fluids with considerably less 
wood-aleohol. One interesting paragraph 
of the recent amendment permits the use 
of denatured rum containing not less 
than 75 per cent. alcohol. This rum is 
used in the manufacture of nearly all 
tobacco for the purpose of “cutting” 
the liquorice which enters into it as, ap- 
parently, an essential ingredient, and for 
the purpose, also, of imparting to the 
tobacco certain attractive flavors; the 
Commissioner permits its denaturation 
with nicotine. 

But the great fountain of usefulness 
of industrial alcohol has so far been left 
unnoticed—its function as a source of 
light and heat and power. One gram of 
aleohol on burning furnishes 7200 ealo- 
ries of heat, and this fact has interesting 
and important applications. Thus, while 


the flame of burning alcohol is practical- 
ly non-luminous, its heating value makes 
it, nevertheless, an elegant source of jl- 
lumination. This is accomplished by 
permitting the alcohol flame to embrace 
an incandescent mantle of the type used 
in gas-lighting. In Europe there are 
hundreds of patents governing the man- 
ufacture of aleohol-lamps for lighting 
purposes, and dozens of different types 
are upon the market. 

The fact that it takes from thirty to 
sixty seconds to light is the one annoy- 
ing feature of the alcohol-lamp, and to 
overcome it the governments of France 
and Germany have offered prizes of 
$10,000 to the successful inventor. Its 
advantages, on the contrary, are many. 
The relative efficiency of the aleohol- 
lamp is 1732 candle-power hours, as 
compared with 883 candle-power hours for 
the kerosene-lamp. It thus results that 
industrial alcohol at forty cents a gallon 
is able to compete with kerosene at 
eighteen cents. The light is peculiarly 
agreeable: it cannot smoke, its odor is 
quite inoffensive, it is not affected by 
draughts, it gives but little heat, for the 
heat of combustion is in large measure 
converted into light; its wick does not 
burn; the alcohol, if spilled, evaporates 
and leaves no spot on the carpet or odor 
upon the hands; and it is so safe that 
insurance companies make no objection 
to its storage. It seems certain that the 
appearance of alcohol-lamps will meet 
a grateful acceptance, particularly among 
the farming communities; all this, of 
course, on the supposition that indus- 
trial aleohol sells at a reasonable price. 

But the 7200 calories of heat are good 
not only for lighting our homes, but for 
heating them. In Germany and France 
a multitude of heating mechanisms have 
been developed, and are being used for 
the application of alcohol as a source of 
fuel—stoves for cooking, stoves for heat- 
ing, and stoves for every human purpose, 
from heating flatirons to drying one’s 
hair. The newest stoves are those which, 
instead of burning the alcohol at the 
wick, first vaporize it into a “ gas- 
chamber,” and burn it in the form of a 
gas flame. All the advantages inherent 
in alcohol for lighting naturally belong to 
alcohol for heating. An interesting form 
of aleohol now on the German market 
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is the so-called “solid aleohol,” or 
“ Smaragdin,” consisting of alcohol with 
a little ether soaked in a harmless form 
of guneotton; it sells for about sixty 
cents a pound, and requires no special 
form of stove. Of course, just as with 
kerosene, the products of combustion of 
the large aleohol-stoves should be carried 
out of the room through a stovepipe; 
though it should be said that, weight for 
weight, the carbonic acid evolved from 
the burning of alcohol is hardly one-half 
that from kerosene. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the past decade has been that 
of the internal-combustion engine, which 
functions to such an extent in driving 
automobiles. This type of engine em- 
ploys a liquid fuel, generally gasoline, 
which, when vaporized and mixed with 
air, is compressed and exploded in the 
clearance chamber of the engine; the 
energy derived from the explosion drives 
the engine. While 
is technically or 
perfect, their conveniences are such 
that there are to-day in this country 
over 400,000 in use, and their annual 
production amounts to 150,000. The 
question of profitably substituting in 
these engines alcohol for gasoline is one 
enormously controversial, but out of the 
warring testimony there have appeared 
certain facts that seem unquestionable. 
Some of these facts relative to the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of alcohol as a 
motive power we shall briefly present. 

For the advantages: Alcohol is repro- 
duced in the cycle of the seasons; it is 
absolutely inexhaustible; it is made out 
of sunshine and air, and its composition 
does not lessen the value of the soil or 
the energy of the earth. Gasoline, on 
the contrary, represents a part of the 
stored energy of the earth; it exists only 
to the extent of about two per cent. in 
petroleum, and its supply will in the 
future inevitably fail. To-day, the sup- 
ply of gasoline is so much less than the 
demand that it practically cannot be 
obtained by many who would use it. If 
all the gasoline-engines in America 
worked continuously for a day of ten 
hours they would consume some 4,000,000 
gallons of gasoline! Then, industrial 
alcohol is practically constant in compo- 
sition; gasoline, on the contrary, is a 


no gasoline-engine 


even “ practically ” 
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mixture, and is generally badly adul- 
terated. Again, alcohol is beyond all ques- 
tion safer and more cleanly to use. Its 
safety lies in the fact that it is not so 
readily inflammable, and that it dissolves 
in water; in the event of fire, its dilu- 
tion with water, even to its per cent. in 
whiskey, will at once extinguish it. 
the other hand, is extraordi- 
narily inflammable, and, what is much 
worse, it floats on water; in a gasoline 
fire the more the water is used the more 
the fire spreads. This fact for aleohol 
is of extreme importance in the question 
of insurance and in 


boats. 


Gas 
oline, on 


its use for motor- 
Still again, with aleohol, the smell 
of the exhaust is almost imperceptible; 
at any rate, gasoline, in this respect, could 
not endure comparison. Another advan- 
tage for alcohol lies in the fact that eyl- 
inders and valves do not become plugged 
with residual products, as with gasoline, 
and that its combustion is cleaner and 
its ignition more perfect. Perhaps the 
greatest advantage possessed by alcohol 
in a struggle with gasoline rests in the 
higher compressibility of its vapor; the 
compression of aleohol vapor may safely 
be carried to 200 pounds per square inch, 
while that of gasoline cannot endure 
more than 80 pounds without the dan- 
ger of premature explosion. Next, it 
requires no more skill to operate an 
aleohol - engine than a gasoline - engine. 
Finally, it may be expected that alco- 
hol can always be made in the locality 
of the demand; it will not require, like 
gasoline, transportation through exten- 
sive distances. 

That the foregoing advantages have 
significance is best seen in this, that 
while in 1904 there were 3000 alcohol- 
engines in use in Germany, in 1906 there 
were 6000; the use has been doubled in 
two years. 

Sut there are disadvantages also un- 
questionable. The great positive disad- 
vantage is the disparity in the heating 
value; for, weight for weight, the heat- 
ing value of alcohol is only 0.6 that of 
gasoline; this means, in accordance with 
practical experimentation recently car- 
ried out by Professor Lucke, of Colum- 
bia, that, other things being equal, a 
small engine requires 1.8 times as much 
aleohol as gasoline per horse-power hour. 
A second disadvantage inheres in its 
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higher vaporizing point, for this necessi- 
tates a special modification in the en- 
gine in order to secure the complete 
vaporization of the alcohol and its very 
best consequent working. The third dis- 
advantage refers to what seems to be a 
fact, that it is singularly easy to burn an 
excess of alcohol fuel without detecting 
it, much more so than with gasoline. 

As a result of these warring factors, 
and so far only as to-day is concerned, 
it seems established that: 

(1) With proper manipulation, any 
engine working with gasoline or kerosene 
can operate, unaltered, with alcohol. 

(2) It can be operated with alcohol 
only at about twice the cost of gasoline. 
This is shown in a recent test of fuel 
economy, in which three automobiles, 
running on aleohol, a mixture of kero- 
sene and gasoline, and gasoline, respect- 
ively, travelled from Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, to Atlantic City, 106.8 miles. While 
the aleohol-engine ran perfectly at a rate 
of thirty-five miles an hour, it consumed 
1414 gallons of alcohol, at 37 cents a 
gallon, constituting a total cost of 
$5 36%, as against the performance of 
its rival, which consumed 7% gallons of 
gasoline, at 22 cents, with a total cost 
of $1 65. The relation of the two is best 
shown as the cost per ton mile, which for 
aleohol.works out to $0.0392, and for gas- 
oline $0.01354, about half as much. 

But there are certain factors, three of 
them, which, taken together, may, and 
probably will, before very long throw the 
advantages to the side of aleohol. It 
should be remembered that, with equal 
cost of running, the advantages of alco- 
hol are unquestionable. 

First, the supply of gasoline is rapidly 
diminishing, while, as we have shown, 
the demands on it are increasing, and it 
is easy to see, and reasonable to predict, 
that its price will continually rise; this 
despite the fact that the producers of 
gasoline could sell it at a far lower price. 

Second, the disadvantage that alcohol 
has hardly more than half the heating 
value of gasoline may be compensated 
by the advantage that its vapor will en- 
dure a vastly greater compression, and 
will thus yield a corresponding increase 
in power. The development of engines 
in which full advantage is taken of this 
and other coincident facts will doubtless 


materially alter the ratio in the rela- 
tive economy; and this development the 
American inventor, now that he has the 
alcohol to work with, may certainly be 
trusted to promote. Even now the de- 
velopment has started through a pro 
posal to use, mixed with the alcohol va- 
por, acetylene from the action of watered 
aleohol upon carbide. 

The third factor, however, working 
with the other two, is the one which ulti- 
mately may be expected to make of al- 
cohol a universal source of power. This 
third factor is the cheapening of the pro- 
duction of aleohol. 

Alcohol may be produced from any 
substance containing starch or sugar. 
Consequently, the raw materials of its 
manufacture lie everywhere, and long- 
distance carriage is eliminated. Whether 
it is most profitably produced from sugar- 
cane, beets, fruits, potatoes, rice, wheat, 
rye, or Indian corn, depends simply on 
locality. Whenever the price of a crop 
sinks below a critical value, either 
through overproduction or through dam- 
age, it may be profitably stored in the 
form of aleohol. Industrial alcohol will 
thus steady the price of grain; it will act 
to the farmer as an insurance policy 
against loss, for it will provide him with 
an outlet against a glutted market. 
While for this reason anything may be 
turned into alcohol, from bad grain to 
rotting fruit, the one great present-day 
source of industrial aleohol, produced to 
the amount of nearly three billion bush- 
els, and grown in every State in the 
Union except Nevada, is Indian corn, 
and it is upon Indian corn that the 
price of aleohol will for some time rest. 
Now, one bushel of Indian corn will 
yield about 2.7 gallons of 95-per-cent. 
aleohol; and if we regard the average 
price of corn as 40 cents a bushel, the 
cost of the raw material is thus 15 cents 
for each gallon of aleohol. But to this 
must be added the cost of production. 
The production is aetually extraordi- 
narily easy. It results through fermen- 
tation, due to the action of minute sub- 
stances, known as enzymes, contained in 
the bodies of certain micro-organisms. 
It is so easy, in fact, that it is stated that 
a convict in the Missouri Penitentiary 
made himself a distilling “worm” out 
of an old musket-barrel that had been 
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used as a poker, distilled through it the 
pieces of corn bread he had saved, and 
made himself drunk with the tipple. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, on the basis 
of recent data, that the cost to the large 
distilleries per gallon of 95-per-cent. al- 
eohol is about One gallon of 
95-per-cent. alcohol thus costs 18.5 cents 
altogether. 3ut industrial alcohol 
tains only nine-tenths of a gallon of 
ethyl aleohol, the other tenth being the 
denaturing wood - alcohol. Allowing, 
then, 16.65 cents as the cost of the nine- 
tenths of a gallon of ethyl aleohol, and 
4 cents as the cost of the tenth of a 
gallon of wood-aleohol, the cost of in- 
dustrial aleohol amounts to 20.65 cents 
a gallon. The people of the country may 
therefore surely properly expect indus- 
trial aleohol at a retail price of 30 cents 
a gallon, while in certain localities, 
where the price of corn is low, and 
where farmers band together for its dis- 
tillation, it may be expected to enter into 
active competition with gasoline, pound 
for pound. The people of Germany have 
been paying for their aleohol 18 cents 
to 30 cents a gallon, a price dependent 
upon the abundance of the potatoes, 
from which their 6000 farm distilleries 
make it. In Cuba, where the alcohol is 
made from base molasses, it sells at a 
price of 10 cents a gallon, and as vast 
quantities of molasses are dumped on 
the American shores at 3 cents a gal- 
lon, and as two gallons of molasses 
will furnish one gallon of alcohol, it 
appears that notable quantities of al- 
cohol ought to be possible of manu- 
facture on the Eastern coast at a cost 
not exceeding 10 cents a gallon. By 
and large, 30 cents a gallon seems a 
wholly reasonable present-day price for 
industrial aleohol. At the same time, 
much depends on the extent of govern- 
mental restriction. 

In accordance 


3.5 cents. 


con- 


with the amendment 
to the law which goes into effect Sep- 
tember 1, the manufacture of alcohol 
is no longer confined to the industrial 
distilleries, but, just as in Germany, 
farmers and communities of farmers 
may freely make it for industrial pur- 
poses. This they may do by distilling it 
into sealed tanks, in which the alcohol 
may be denatured on the spot, or which, 
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with the contents, may be transported, 
free of tax, to central denaturing estab- 
lishments. But in the regulation of all 
this the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is given a free hand. If he insists 
upon an onerous and offensive supervi- 
sion, if he insists on following the alco- 
hol after it has been denatured, if, in a 
word, he winds it around and about with 
red tape, he will delay indefinitely the 
progress of its utility. The informed 
part of the community will watch with 
interest his action, and will hope that he 
will find it advisable to begin, at least, 
by letting down bars which he may after- 
wards 
must. 


replace as experience shows he 
For otherwise he will increase the 
cost by lessening the production, and, as 
well, by throwing the manufacture into 
the hands of a community of interests. 

To-day, the retail sale of industrial 
alcohol is largely, and most regrettably, 
in the hands of druggists, instead, as 
should be the case, of the hardware- 
dealers and grocers. 


It is obvious in many different ways 
that it will be some time before the man- 
ufacture of industrial aleohol is properly 


delimited, and before, too, the people un- 
derstand how invaluable a servant it is. 
But it may be said that just as with 
Germany and with France, so with the 
United States, there will be, with its 
liberation to arts and manufacture, an 
ever-growing appreciation of its quali- 
ties. What has led all governments to 
an appreciation of this, including, final- 
ly, the United States, is not the use of 
aleohol at its present price of produc- 
tion, but its future price. Men do not 
look forward to corn and potatoes as the 
ultimate source of alcohol, but to cellu- 
There already exist numerous 
patented processes for the transforma- 
tion of cellulose into aleohol. Simmon- 
sen, for example, claims that 110 pounds 
of wood shavings will yield him 6 quarts 
of aleohol, and Classen claims that the 
same amount of shavings will yield him 
12 quarts. Were these claims true it 
would mean that sawdust, stubble, straw, 
chaff, corn-cobs, and old rags would all 
be veritable mines of aleohol. In due 
time it may be possible to buy alcohol, 
through its production from cellulose, at 
from 8 to 10 cents a gallon. 


lose. 
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IRGINIA HOOKER had always 
V wanted to be in the midst. She 

did not know exactly where the 
midst was. She had thought in Grand 
Island that it was in Chicago. She was 
at the age when she did not know what 
was the matter with her. She only felt 
that life was going to pass her by if she 
stayed on in Grand Island, and two years 
after her schooling was over she came 
to Chicago to make her way. At first 
the mere sights of the city, the spec- 
tacle of life upon the streets, fed her ar- 
dent, hungry blood. As she looked back 
afterward on those first months they 
seemed to her like one long psycholog- 
ical debauch. 

After a time she had a very good posi- 
tion. There was some subtle touch in 
Virginia’s personality which led the firm, 
instead of making love to her, to raise 
her salary. This was the more strange 
because she had a sparkling glance, a 
warm, sweet color, like old wine, and a 
wit which went on nimble feet. There 
was something bubbling and crystal, as 
it seemed, in her very spirit, as if the 
waters of some little fountain had turned 
suddenly into white arms tossed aloft 
and its gleam had become the glance of 
bright shy eyes, or of burnished hair 
filleted about with grape. A creature so 
sweet and sparkling should have played 
out her airy existence in a place where 
many could see and dance to her tune, 
yet, with all her murmuring and flashing 
in the sun, the cool springs from which 
she came seemed to run underground, 
and .secretly, and somewhat apart from 
the ways where others passed by. There 
was much of the fleeing Arethuse in 
her still. 

She stayed on with Nathan Harris, 
broker, for three years, hanging on at 
the last desperately, and wondering why 
nature had fastened upon her this 
strange greed for experience. She felt, 
as she explained to herself, like a little 
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sawdust doll with all the sawdust run- 
ning out. 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
she said one night to the girl who 
sat beside her every night at dinner, 
—“ but I can’t—I can’t be a stenographer 
any longer.” 

“Well, it’s better than driving the cat- 
tle home,” returned her neighbor, who 
looked upon all the world outside of 
Chicago as one great cow-pasture. 

When she went back to Grand Island 
for two weeks in the summer, she found 
Dr. John Randolph there. He came in 
on several evenings to see her mother 
and father, and sat for an hour on the 
bottom step of the piazza, bright under 
the summer moon, and Virginia would 
watch the red point of his cigar waning 
and brightening in the clear evening 
light, with the half-sick panic that had 
been growing in her in the past year 
fading and brightening as did the point 
of fire. 

“Tf I knew what I wanted to do,” she 
told him when he was taken one evening 
into the family council, “it would be 
simpler. But I just want to live. I feel 
as if I were always looking on.” 

Dr. John bent a closer glance upon the 
shadowy figure deep behind the trellis. 
Then he turned away and crushed off 
the ashes of his cigar. 

“There are a good many people about 
who are just looking on,” he said after 
a moment. “They have a feeling for 
drama, but they aren’t in the cast them- 
selves. They are the spectators of life. 
But if you want to play a part, you will. 
You are safe,” he concluded, and they 
began to speak of something else. 

Dr. John had been brought up in 
Grand Island; he had gone away fifteen 
years before and become a great New 
York specialist. Virginia had always 
known Dr. John. He was an old friend 
of her father and mother. She could not 
remember a time when there had not 
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been a Dr John. He had been accepted 
by her as an inevitable part of things, 
having appeared on her horizon when 
she had first begun to have a horizon. 
Yet to all Grand Island he brought with 
him, when he came back in the summers, 
the prestige of the preat round world, 


and she had felt this distinction and set 
him somewhat apart from the other peo- 
ple who encompassed her. She ques- 
tioned, as she watched him this summer 
through the week of his stay, whether 
she had come to see with a wider eve 
in the past vear, that his face so held her 
mind. We pass such faces in the street, 
or see them thrown into sudden. relief 
by a corner lamp, or a fire upon the 
shore—faces full, to the most casual sight, 
of some tragedy nobly met. With a quick 
instinct of health, the girl seized upon 
the unbroken power which she felt in 
her father and mother’s’ friend, as 
she had seized upon the word he had 
given her, and armed herself with them 
to fight against that lassitude and dis 
ease of the blood, that languor of the 
soul which she feared in herself. For 
she had come vaguely — sensing rather 
than thinking, since the natures of the 
young see in such narrow spaces—to fear 
that which a long line of ministers and 
scholars behind her had made of her. 
Some hot love of life, all the hungry in- 
heritanece of her mother’s family. grap- 
pled in her, with a feeling of detach- 
ment which had come upon her even in 
her girlish scenes of love—the feeling of 
the observer, apart and aloof, as if she 
stood by, motionless, and watched. 
Through her week at home, she took 
Dr. John more and more to typify her 
longings. As she thought of him, many 
memories of him came back into her 
mind, falling into a kind of array. She 
remembered her mother’s stories of him, 
staples of the mental life of an ardent 
woman who lived upon thoughts. Mrs. 
llooker had fired her children’s hearts 
with these stories. Dr. John had left 
Grand Island when he was sixteen, and 
put himself through college. He had 
gone abroad to study, with sixty dollars 
in his poeket, and had stayed two years. 
An hour before he left Calais on his 
return, he had sold his cuff-buttons, and 
thus assuaged a hunger two days old. 
He had almost gone blind just when he 


finished his training, and a rich young 
woman who came upon him in one of 
the settlements had given him help, so 
that he could go away and rest. Through 
such things as these he had made his 
way to fame, to a beautiful wife, and to 
a greot field for his work. 

Virginia remembered well the _ first 
time he brought Mrs. John to Grand 
Island. That was after he had _ been 
away for many years—five or ten; a child 
does not count by years. How graceful 
and stately, how beautifully dressed she 
had appeared to the child!—and with a 
little coldness in the gentle patrician 
ways she practised which did not detract 
from the awe in which the young girl 
had held her. Mrs. Hooker spoke of her 
always as a wonderful woman; Virginia 
did not know just how wonderful, but 
she felt the wonde r too. 

As she sat on the piazza one golden 
summer afternoon, there came back into 
her mind the remembrance of a day 
when she had heard his voice as she 
plaved in the garden, and had run in 
as fast as her small white legs could 
earry her, to hear about the three little 
nigs and their house of straw. The 
memory returned to her with that pecul- 
iar freshness with which a child’s mind 
sometimes receives an impression, like a 
seal upon wax. Her mother had put her 
out of the room with a hand which trem- 
bled on her neek and was eold.  Chil- 
dren do not remember tragedies; they 
remember the way their fathers and 
mothers looked and acted on certain 
davs. The girl seemed to feel again the 
sensation of chilling horror that had fol- 
lowed her as she strayed about the sunny 
garden, and heard through the open win- 
dow those familiar voices, so curiously 
changed. She wondered now what that 
day had meant. Her mind went back to 
the only explanation she knew.—To be a 
surgeon and go blind! What way could 
one turn, she asked herself. She studied 
his face anew. 

When she went back after her vaca- 
tion she gave up her position with Na- 
than Harris and took one where she 
worked only half a day. She did it by 
sheer force of will. She began to take 
musie lessons. She played for some 
dancing classes. It did not look very 
promising; at times it looked uncompro- 
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misinely hopeless. But there were re- 
turns. She had a better outlook upon 
her dreams. 

One evening in January, Dr. John’s 
card was brought up to her. Ile had 
heen ealled to Chicago on an operation 
and come around, he said, to see how she 
was making out. He stayed for an hour 
and a half. They spoke very little of 
what she was doing. He told her about 
the operation he had attended, and about 
some new model dairies in Westchester 
County. They debated whether they 
liked the organ or the ’cello better. Vir- 
ginia marvelled as she thought afterward 
how she felt, from these fragments of 
talk, as if she had been acted upon by a 
warming flame. She was keen enough 
to recognize why he did not offer to help 
her, but rather to show her some things 
that it was possible for one to become. 
After all. it was not a matter of any 
one’s helping her except herself, 

‘You had better get on to New York 
some day,” he had said, as he gath 
ered up his coat and stick. “IT think 
you would like it. There are quite a 
few people about and the scenery is 
very nice.” 

It was not to be expected that Dr. John 
would remember this invitation. When 
Virginia opened a letter which came to 
her the first of May, and a pass to New 
York dropped out, she changed color and 
gasped. The letter was from Mrs. John. 
It said that they were going to be home 
all summer; they wanted Virginia to 
spend her vacation with them; she could 
have some lessons if she wished. It took 
the girl two days to settle down to an) 
serious realization of what had_hap- 
pened. She just floated about over the 
situation at first, but at length she sent 
off a stiff little note of acceptance, which 
read as if it had been hewn out of 
the solid rock. 

She did not get off until the first of 
August. She had never been East be- 
fore. She had never been anywhere ex 
cept to Chicago and Grand Island. It 
was excitement just to see the landscape 
stepping by, plotting itself out upon the 
rising uplands like a wall decoration 
laid off in the colors of distant fields and 
grains. She was in that mood when 
everything seems peculiarly important 
and suggestive—of untold value. The 
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stupidest people in the train held her at- 
tention as if they had in them some es- 
sential dramatie quality. So she entered 
upon the land of pure delight. The 
great streets uncoiling themselves with 
their show of color and fabric; great 
clean hospitals ; the workrooms for jew 
els and stained glass; the sea with its traf- 
fie, and its show by night of craft lying 
like great glittering candelabra upon the 
water; and the people people shifting in 
masses, streaming this way and_ that 
upon their separate businesses, each one 
with his pangs and prospering ends writ 
ten upon his face—all the exuberance of 
beauty and passion of New York played 
upon her as if her heart-strings were a 
lute. Often she had seen long awnings 
stretched out over the sidewalk, and as 
she returned from work had stood in the 
little group which watches the carriages 
drive up and the women sweep in, with 
their soft skirts held up under their lace 
cloaks and the jewels glittering in their 
hair, and the men picked out under the 
lights in sharp black and white. Now 
she became herself one of the women 
whe swept in. 

“You just sit and pray,” she said to 
Mrs. John as they went home from an 
early August wedding,—“‘ you just. sit 
and pray that you won’t wake up.” 

She was as merry as a marionette all 
the time. “I try not to look pleased,” 
she said. “TI adjure myself not to look 
pleased. Nobody in New York looks 
pleased. Everybody will know I’m from 
Grand Island.” 

But she saw toward the last that none 
of the rest of it was going to be to her 
anything like what Dr. John and _ his 
wife were. They opened up great sweep- 
ing spaces of thought to her. She heard 
a great deal of talk about Dr. John’s 
work, and she fed her mind upon the 
man’s great tenderness, his capability fer 
pity._-meditating of the physician of 
souls. She studied Mrs. John. 

‘She’s not as big as he is,” the girl 
thought, “ but she’s fine.” 

She had been reared in a_ pleasant 
home, but there was something, as it 
seemed to her, peculiarly closely knit 
in the natures of the man and woman 
before her. Sometimes she saw a look 
pass between them, a glance of quiet 
speech, which made her feel as if the 
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shadow of some great bright wing had 


rested upon her just for a moment. 
Mrs. John talked a little one day of 


her marriage, as if she were unloosed 


by the girl’s fervor of warm feeling. “I 
have always been a woman with reser- 
vations,” she said, “ but I have felt from 


the first day as if I were in the right 


place with John. I am afraid sometimes 


that there is danger—that it is a 
limitation—for the last five years I don’t 
seem to be a woman any longer; I am 


kind of 


heat, as if some stream in her had sud- 


a feeling,” she said, with a 
denly been set free and were descending 
in torrents. 

Three 
home, Mrs. John was called suddenly to 
Denver by Dr. 


Ile had cases 


days before Virginia was to go 


the death of her sister. 
John could not get away. 
which he could not leave. It was agreed 
that Virginia was to stay on for a week 
until Mrs. John returned. Dr. 
was far from well. Virginia 
had never seen him look as he did some 


or two 
John very 
days this summer when he came in from 
the hospital. Mrs. John did not like to 
leave She said hurriedly 
as she bade the girl good- 
needed, 


husband. 
to Virginia, 
that if 
be telegraphed for. 


her 


by, she was she must 


It was pleasant being the mistress of 
Mrs. Pottle, the house- 
keeper, came in every morning to ask 


the great house. 


if Virginia had any orders, and the girl 
felt like a princess with an ermine train 
Everything in the beautiful house gave 
her pleasure. Luxury seemed to be hers 
by right, and with nerve in her 
hungry little body she drank it up, stored 
it away as if it were a native element of 
which she was presently to be deprived. 
The second day after Mrs. John had 
gone, the news came early in the after- 


every 


noon that Mrs. Grey had been hurt. 
ITer horse had run in the Park and 
she had been thrown. Did Miss Vir- 
ginia know where Dr. John could be 


found? The girl flew down the stairs to 
answer the telephone for herself. Mrs. 
Grey was the woman who had helped Dr. 
John when she was young and rich and 
beautiful and he was young and starv- 
ing and perhaps going blind. Virginia 
caught him at St. Luke’s; when she gave 
him the message he made no answer. 
She heard the telephone click on the re- 
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ceiver sharply. Late in the evening he 
called her up to say that he would not 
be home that night. 
living, he said. The next day a nurse 
told her that Dr. Randolph could not 
get away; Mrs. Grey was still alive. She 
At half past 
seven he had not yet come, and not until 
she was taking her coffee did she hear 
him on the stairs. She was startled by 


Mrs. Grey was still 


sat down to dinner alone. 


the way he looked when he came into 
the light; he was gray with fatigue and 
his lips and chin had the eut-in look 


of the dead. The man put him a chair 
and he sank into it. 

“She lived until two o’clock,” he said 
to Virginia. “ She was conscious all the 
time and she had to get ready to die.” 
Ile put his hands up to his face and 
drew his breath sharply, as if the mem- 
ory of those hours cut into him like a 
knife. His shoulders rose and fell. He 
tried to tell her what had happened, but 
he could talk little. He tried to eat, break- 
ing off a piece of bread and carrying it to 
his lips and then putting it down to prop 
his head shaking hands. 
This enormous emotionality was a new 
him which had 


again in his 


side of she 


come even 
to suspect only during this visit. She 
had never in her life seen any one 
so unnerved. She did not speak. She 


sat looking at him, frowning, pressed 
against the table. With bitter despair 
the man looked back at her, so fresh, 


so sweet and 


while he 


unrent by pain—so free, 
thus bound, set in steel 
by all the fine, impalpable barriers which 
he had built up himself. For 
hours an old feeling had been upon him. 
Hle was deadly, mortally spent, as if he 
must die if he could not slake, not a 
mere physical thirst, but a madness of 
the soul, the passion which comes from 


was 


about 


something long desired and set aside 
until it becomes a burning phantom 
seen ever distant, dancing across a 
fen. Virginia folded her arms across 


her breast, leaning upon the table, star- 
ing at him, biting her lip. She owed 
him much and now she repaid to the ut- 
termost pang, with a sympathy terrible 
in its intensity as if it deafened the 
heart. Suddenly, as he sat looking at her, 


the man felt her ability to go over into 
the nature of another, as if she had knelt 
As if some great stream had 


by his side. 
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swept him up like a leaf, it seemed to 
him for a moment as if this girl’s ten- 
derness and his own need of it were 
the only things in the world. He seemed 
never to have seen her before. Some- 
times in the faces of those who have been 
long ill there is to be seen a shade of 
coarseness,—as if the presence of physi- 
cal suffering, as if the engrossing pres- 
ence of pain, had worked some insidious 
obliteration of the soul. Ile sat staring 
at his plate. “My God,” he thought, 
“am I made of hell?’ He would have 
fought his anguish through; he knew the 
road well. But fear possessed him now. 
He did not look at her again. There 
were some patients to come at eight 
o'clock, he said, and he sprang up and 
left her alone. 

Virginia sat under the lamp in the 
drawing-room thinking of him and liv- 
ing through the story she had just heard. 
An unaccustomed exaltation lay upon 
her. Like a rich and lustrous cloak all 
the idealism in the girl’s nature wrapped 
itself about him. At ten o’clock she 
laid down her book and rose to go 
to hed, hesitating, looking from the 
clock to the door. The house was 
very quiet. She thought how Dr. John 
had looked at dinner. It seemed impos- 
sible to her to leave him alone. The 
long window of the library looked out 
upon the court on which his office 
gave; she had heard people going in and 
out all evening, and she went across to 
see if he were still up. As she drew up 
the shade she saw the light from the win- 
dow streaming out upon the night, and 
Dr. John himself close beside the glass 
If he had walked before the footlights 
she could not have seen him with more 
vividness. He stood beside the medi- 
cine cabinet pouring forth a draught 
into a glass, quickly, his hand shaking 
like a man in deadly peril. The liquor 
spilled over; and then, perhaps as its odor 
reached his brain, he dashed down the 
glass upon the floor and stood trembling, 
looking at the wreck he had made. As 
by a flash of blinding light, all the vague 
suggestions that had passed the girl by 
gathered themselves up. In a certain way 
drunkenness meant little to her; it meant 
nothing poignant; it was but the name 
for an inherited sentiment. But the way 
had been well laid for her to know that it 


meant ruin here. She leaned against th« 
casement of the window, watching the 
man stretched across the table, with 
his head upon his arms. So as _ she 
watched him, he sprang up and _ tore 
open the cabinet, pouring his tumbler 
and drinking it off as if it entered upon 
him like vietory. What the girl saw was 
far more terrible to her, in the life of the 
spirit which she had lived, than any sin- 
gle vice could be,—his face worked upon 
by some chemistry unknown to her, quiv- 
ering and bestial, flaming with appetite. 
set full in the light. He seemed to her 
scarcely human. He was as far from 
the man she had worshipped as if some 
mighty hand had crumpled him like tin- 
foil. She seemed to hear all about her the 
ery of worshippers when a sanctuary is 
despoiled. She could have shrieked with 
horror and pain, and with fear, and she 
fled to her room and locked the door, and 
stood motionless against it, listening 
and shuddering. In a few moments she 
heard him go out. The door closed be- 
hind him with a erash, and she ran to 
the window to see him passing with a 
quick step into the darkness. She looked 
at her bare arms and filmy dress and 
caught up the coat upon the chair. 
Where was she to follow him? 

“Oh, what a coward am I!” she cried 
with white lips, and sank upon her knees 
beside the chair. 

All night the girl lay with her mind 
revolving about the three figures which 
rose gigantic before her. She thought 
of Mrs. John’s five years of happiness, 
too sweet to last. She thought of his 
work—this power to save from pain— 
lving deep in his keen trained mind. 
She seemed to look into a sea of pale 
faces turned to him with joy. She 
thought of his years of victory lost. 
With a scrutiny almost of passion the 
girl gazed upon herself. For once, she 
was far stronger than he. Dr. John 
had given her a word, and she made her 
plan and exulted as she girded herself 
like a strong man who’ goes forth to 
save his land. 

Moving back of all her thoughts was 
a repulsion which she could not master, 
a sickening horror of the man she had 
seen in the lighted window, which strain- 
ed with all she had felt before, until 
the very fibres of her life seemed to 
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and again she looked 


from him to that other behind him like 


erack. Again 


a face in a prison window, meditating 
on this dual nature, two beings in one 
war, each crushing out 
the other: not the good and the bad, but 
the body and the soul; and they never 


man, forever at 


separate, always 


if the 


laced together, as 
pattern in 


one 5 
the 
fi e and serrie:| mesh. 


soul were some 
“Perhaps people are greater who have 
ps |] 


their roots deep in the physical life—I 


don’t know! I don’t know!” she said 
to herself. 

Once only did she look into her own 
heart, and even as she stood thus eye 
to eve with herself, she could not have 
said what it was that so filled her with 
fear. She had no name to give that 
upon which she looked. All that daunt- 
ed her she put behind her resolutely. 
Soon after the dawn broke. She stole 
out and sent a letter and a telegram to 


Mrs. John to come home. 
Dr. John was ill. 

All morning she sat in her room and 
answered her purpose against herself. 
When luncheon was ealled she heard his 
door close and his step on the stair. She 
came in to the table crisply pleasant to 
‘ook at, her lavender dress shading like 
the hues of autumn into her brown eyes 


She said that 


and hair and the faint searlet of her 
cheeks and lips. Dr. John’s haggard 


eyes dwelt upon her for an instant with 
pleasure, and then he turned away. 
There may have come upon him in his 
defeat the thought of her temporary 
florescence, of her passing and spiritual 
youth,—Virginia, even her name becom- 
ing, after a time, something else. He 
talked to Mrs. Pottle about the lawn and 
about a burst pipe in the laundry. He 
sat with his elbow on the table, his hand 
very tremulous, his face pitiful. He 
acted as if he had searcely strength 
enough to keep himself erect. 
did -not let herself pity him. 
checked her thoughts. When he came 
down to start on his round, he found 
her waiting for him in the hall with 
her hat on. 

“ Will you let me drive you this after- 
noon, Dr. John?” she asked, drawing on 
her gloves. “I have some things for the 
hospital. Besides, you are ill. You 
ought not to go alone to-day.” 


Virginia 
She 
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The man turned toward her quickly, 
his face setting; but her brown eyes met 
his and fresh if a spring 
breeze were playing about her head. 

“What have you done with Sam?” he 


as cool as 


asked, wavering, checked by something 
which steadied him, trying to see what 


had happened to her. 
Virginia laughed, turning 
from the top step. “ I 


toward him 
have left him at 
the telephone,” she said, “to tell every- 
body that you are lost,—ill, 
the suburbs,—converted to 
Science. You see, Mrs. John 
told me to take care of you,” she con- 
cluded with a little chuckle of delight, 
“and I’m going to take care of you, Dr. 
John, if—if I to 
funeral of Sam. The Lawd ain’ a-goin’ 
to hol’ up one po’ niggah again’ me,” 
she concluded, her sleek little face break- 
ing up into Sam’s broad easy smile. 


in prison, 
living in 
Christian 


have to make a 


They were gone all afternoon. She 
said little. One does not start out 
for two days in the saddle on a canter. 
Dr. John smoked one cigar after an- 


other, talking at first excitedly, almost 


wildly, with long intervals of silence; 
but after a time his excitement abated. 
It seemed to the girl that he had 
relinquished his freedom with a_ kind 


of relief. He began to speak of some 
experiments in the administration of 
anesthetics, of Mrs. John and of Mrs. 
Gray. She sat quietly, trying to con 
jecture what he was thinking, wondering, 
wondering if she had done wisely in what 
she had said. 

“There is a unity between us better 
than any veiled diplomacy could have 
been,” she said to herself. “There comes 
a desolation upon which one eannot play 


with lies.” She considered with pity 
that a man with a secret vice must give 
over wondering whether people know 


1t. 

The man, for his part, saw, almost as 
clearly as if she had told him, where she 
stood. He could what she 
knew, and in far she understood 
herself, but he guessed generously, and 
he saw surely the cachet, the stamp of 
life, which had been set. so suddenly upon 
her in the night. The very desperation 
of her venture, so bravely encountered, 
filled the man with respect; 


about 


only guess 
how 


it seemed to 
take from him any right of resentment. 
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“T think we'll take a turn in the 
Park,” he said, when he came down from 
a house on Seventy-second Street, taking 
the reins and tucking the robe about her 
knees. “ You are looking so crisp, as if 
you ought to be shown off.” He seemed 
to have gathered himself up with a kind 
of grasp. 

It was almost seven when they came 
in. A stream of patients engaged him 
all evening. He came up from the office 
at ten o’clock and sat for an hour talk- 
ing with her. She had never seen him 
so clearly; he had never seemed to the 
girl so noble. The night before seemed 
very far away and vague. 

For a long time after she had gone to 
her room, she sat looking out upon tlie 
moonlit Park. Thousands of fireflies 
sparkled for an instant on the lawn and 
disappeared in the velvet dark. Rich 
night odors from the earth came out of 
the darkness, and some stalks of tube- 
roses in the rooms below laid their in- 
cense upon the night like oil. She felt 
quietly happy and at peace, like a man 
who walks the ramparts and is glad to 
see a second day break and he has not 
yet fallen. She thought of the woman 
fleeing across the land. Her heart rose 
at the thought of Dr. John himself. She 
thought of his talk of that afternoon 
and she thought of him as she had seen 
him that evening. Yet, as she sat there her 
sense of security passed. Her thoughts 
became a fire. She saw with acuteness 
how slender was the thread with which 
he was bound to her, how lightly he 
could toss it aside, how tinsel and paste 
it was at best—her music, her gay little 
tales, what beauty and spirit she had to 
please him. Why had she not heard 
from Mrs. John? What fatal thing was 
about to interpose itself? As carefully 
as she had planned the day just gone, 
she planned another. Her task was sim- 
pler, in that she did not need now to 
devise reasons; but it seemed to her too 
much to hope that another could befall 
so fortunately as that just gone. She 
tried to prepare herself for things that 
might happen, so that nothing could 
eatch her unawares. There was only one 
more day. During the night she 
dreamed that Dr. and Mrs. John were 
sinking in the water, and she could see 
their hands, and she awoke shuddering, 
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in the darkness that comes on an August 
night just after the moon goes down. 

She had wondered if the second day 
would not be worse than the first. A 
second day is always worse, she told her- 
self. She saw soon that it was. Dr. 
John was really ill. She heard him tell 
a young interne who came down to the 
carriage at St. Luke’s that he could per- 
form no operations that morning. “ If 
you ean hold that Arthur case over for 
three or four days, [ can do it then,” he 
said after a moment’s hesitation. He 
talked from time to time of Mrs. Grey, 
who was to be buried in the afternoon. 
His: mind harked back to her again and 
again. The girl trembled for him. He 
ate little luncheon. She did not see him 
again until dinner-time. Those were 
evil hours for her. She knew that he 
had come in about four o’clock. What 
hopes and fears rose in her heart, in 
those three hours of waiting, who can 
tell? She dressed early and went down- 
stairs. The Carbys, who lived three 
houses down the Avenue, were to come 
to dinner. When she saw the man going 
over with a note to Mrs. Carby, she had 
a feeling of physical resistance, as if she 
must go up and by mere animal strength 
keep him safe. At first she had been 
much pursued by the thought of Mrs. 
John. Her woman’s nature had been 
with the woman’s pain. But now Mrs. 
John had come to seem no part of the 
battle. The whole field of ravage was 
within this single man’s soul. She was 
consumed with the thought of her im- 
potence, of the impotence of all. She 
saw how we all stand forever looking 
on at others, no matter how near, always 
spectators, always without. 

“T’m a spectator,” she thought. “ But 
so is Mrs. John.” 

The shadows in the room grew deeper. 
As she sat there waiting, her thoughts 
opened upon a wider place. She saw 
that the spectator of life is, after all, not 
less vital than others, but less blind. 

“We are spectators,” she thought, 
“not in proportion to our failure to act, 
but in proportion to our power to see.” 

She sat alone in the darkening room 
until dinner was called and she heard Dr. 
John’s step on the stair. For a moment she 
stood leaning against the wall, wondering 
what she was about to see. How did 
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people like this act? She was upon un- 
trodden ground. It seemed to her, when 
he came into the room, that he would 
almost have put out his arms to her, so 
heavy was his need. 

“T sent word $0 the Carbys not to come. 
Will you mind ‘being alone with a sick 
man for dinner to-night, my child?’ he 
said. He had come very near to the 
end. He tried to talk to her, but she 
saw that the time was past when he 
could any more than blindly hold him- 
self at bay. And so, with all her youthful 
strength, she stood him fair. Hers was 
a nature all sown and harrowed and ripe 
to harvest; and now it sprang up, as if 
life had called it from sleep. Dr. John 
watched her hungrily as if he’ begged her 
to talk on, to feed his mind, to give it 
healthful food. She was full of stories 
of things that had happened to her that 
day. A great many things could happen 
to Virginia in a day. Anything funny 
would go a mile out of its way to pass 
Virginia. She was chattering and ges- 
turing. He must have wondered many 
times in those two days whether she 
really knew in what dark place they 
stood thus so strangely together. She 
seemed so undisturbed, so natural, that 
he could not but doubt whether she could 
reconcile this case—with so self-conscious 
a task as he fancied that she had set 
herself. He stood watching her slim little 
shoulders as she sat down at the piano. 
He liked her music. The cool springs 
of pleasure in her bubbled over, sweet 
and gay, and she sent up her little jet 
of melody upon the lighted room. As 
she played, she talked to him over her 
shoulder. Did he remember this song 
from Madame Tinton? She liked this. 
You could always hear children’s voices 
in a meadow. He sat with his head on 
his breast, very pale. When Virginia 
turned on her bench to talk to him, she 
met in his eyes a look of defeat which 
made her turn back blindly. She saw 
to her dismay that her hands were trem- 
bling. For a moment she did not know 
what she was playing. She seemed to 
hear a ghostly melody far distant, as one 
does who sinks into some unnatural 
sleep. All her decision seemed to waver, 
to give way. She played on, trying to 
get herself in hand. When she turned 


toward him to speak to him again, she 
saw—that he was gone. She was alone. 
For a moment she could scarcely believe 
that it was true. Her brain, stiffened to 
battle, could not for the moment sense 
defeat. So completely had she lived in 
Dr. John’s mind for two days that she 
had lost in some measure her own iden- 
tity. She had become, as Mrs. John had 
said, a feeling. She half rose from the 
bench, pressing her hands together, look- 
ing desperately this way and that, like a 
creature at bay; then with a gesture 
of quick abandonment she turned and 
buried her face on her arm on the music- 
rack. Great waves of feeling rolled over 
her. There must have been many bat- 
tles like that in this house—a lifetime of 
them—many years to come. Perhaps if 
she had known how to draw nearer,—she 
stood up heavily trying to think, to act, 
and she saw—that he had come back. 
She turned toward him a face so 
blanched, with eyes so full of grief, that 
the man in the doorway spoke. 

“My child,” he said, “ you are a brave 
woman. I shall not fail ysu.” 

Virginia sat looking at the keys a mo- 
ment, trying to master herself, and then 
she began to sing. People who were 
passing by on the street in the summer 
night paused to listen to the girl’s voice, 
so full of joy and passion was its tone. 
She sang on. Her heart seemed to be 
singing, singing like the heart of a bride. 
Dr. John sat sunk into his chair with his 
head on his hand. He did not speak 
again or look at her. She wondered if 
he had fallen asleep or had floated away 
into some merciful peace. And so, as 
they sat, the girl’s voice laving the sick- 
ened soul of the man beside her, Mrs. 
John came back. They did not know 
that she had come until she swept into the 
drawing-room, gracious and beautiful. 

“Why didn’t you meet me?” she said 
in the doorway. “Didn’t you get my 
telegram ?” 

“Eugénie!” said Dr. John. He took 
her hands. Mrs. John’s eyes met his. 
The girl shrank back against the piano, 
watching them. In a moment she stole 
away to her room. Late into the night 
she lay fully dressed, with her hands 
clasped over her face. Then she rose and 
began to put her clothes into her trunk. 
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EFORE its removal to the coun- 
B try for that long summer in which 
the Easy Chair has indulged itself 
of late years, it experienced some of the 
delights of the opening season in the 
city. As every one knows who has lived 
through the spring of the present year, 
the summer opened very fitfully, and 
before the rose had fully expanded it 
had frequent moments of shutting and 
being a bud again: being, in fact, rather 
less than a bud, being no more than a 
wintry thorn. But between these mo- 
ments of reversion there were days, or 
at least half-days, in the latter part of 
May, when the summer seemed so nearly 
here that the great town put on its shirt- 
waist and straw hat, and realized to the 
observer something of its habitual aban- 
don in the vernal solstice. By August, its 
gayety will be worn and dusty, its aban- 
don have lost the primal charm; but while 
it is, or seems, only late June, it would 
be hard to find a city anywhere that of- 
fered to the stranger, or even to the in- 
timate, a more vivid impression of what 
a young, opulent, luxurious, and not too 
scrupulous metropolis should be. 
Probably no city of the actual world 
is now so suggestive of the Old World 
in certain successive epochs: with, say, 
Babylon, and Rome, and Venice, and 
Paris for prototypes. Somehow the 
tradition does not include such politer 
centres as Athens, or Florence, or Bos- 
ton; these stand for something else; 
but New York, when you look upon her 
in the picturesqueness of her first sum- 
mer effulgence, is in the order of the 
cities which have ministered to the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life in that 
palpable sort which allures while it 
alarms, and imparts a wild gladness to 
the soul, not unmixed with a foretaste 
of poignant regret. In that enchanted 
and enchanting hour a veil seems to fall 
from the sky and hide from memory the 
squalor of the winter: the foul freezing 
and thawing; the filthy heaps of sodden 


snow; the holes in the raseally pave- 
ments, the wild disproportion and chaos 
of the architecture, and the mad rush 
of the many-murdering trolleys and 
motors, and trucks and carts. A mag- 
ical influence pervades the air and sub- 
dues the roars and shrieks and groans 
of the anguished streets, and the long 
howls and wails of the embracing rivers. 
A tide of expensive and extravagant 
fairies floods the public ways, and eddies 
in and out of the shops; and at a thou- 
sand hotel and restaurant windows a 
myriad lunchers are feeding like one be- 
hind measureless crystal expanses, where 
all the hunger of the world might well 
satisfy itself with the mere sight of the 
guttling and guzzling. 

3ut it is after nightfall that the 
sense of New York gayety most possesses 
the beholder; and if he is young and ig- 
norant, as we hope he is, fills him with 
the longing to abide among its splendors 
life long. He is then strong enough on 
his legs to walk from the Columbus 
Circle all that length of Broadway which 
blazes with electric light, as far as Union 
Square; but if he is an elderly innocent, 
he can do fairly well by taking an open 
trolley, and getting out from point to 
point for the more impressive effects. 
In either ease he will not realize at once 
how purely mercenary the magnificent 
displays are, but only after several nights 
of enjoyment will he become aware that 
the immense gayety is not the expres- 
sion of some inward and spontaneous 
joyousness in the dwellers on the shining 
avenue, but is the caleulated appeal of 
people .who want his money for some- 
thing or other. 

Yet no beholder of those glories is 
obliged to buy any of the brands of whis- 
key or brews of beer which they mainly 
advertise; he is master to choose whether 
or not he will supply himself with this 
autocar or that or none; he is not forced, 
even by the ticket-speculators, into the 
theatres which blazon their attractions 
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against the night; he need not singe his 
wings at the fires in which the actresses’ 
names burn aloft in constantly shifting 
colors, emulous of the flamy flowers that 
emblossom the legends of Wiirzburger or 
sudweiser. If the appeal is finally and 
essentially to the pocket, and is as hollow 
a piece of commercialism as any, say, 
that entreats him to read the largest 
seller in fiction as something fitted to 
his singular and immediate intellectual 
needs, still its commercialism does not 
detract from its loveliness; the one 
quality is quite separable from the other; 
just as in the publishers’ advertisement 
the glowing language, the lambent style, 
is something apart from the question 
whether you shall buy the book it vaunts, 
or wait and get it out of a publie library 
for nothing, or perhaps not read it at all. 

Commercialism is not the peculiar re- 
proach of our age, and as to gayety, we 
may gravely doubt whether there was not 
always something hollow in it; whether, 
in fact, there was ever any such thing as 
gayety, in the commonly accepted sense 
of the word. We have a belief, never 
imparted before, that perhaps Babylon 
was not wholly a scene of unalloyed and 
gratuitous delight. Our mind misgives 
us that the soul of the Babylonian 
youth, entertaining at a theatre supper the 
young lady and her chaperon (some of 
the Babylonian youth were very correct) 
with whom he had been seeing the latest 
comedy-drama from Nineveh or Mem- 
phis, was darkened by an apprehension 
of the waiter who 

Brought in his bill in cuneiform, 
Indented on twelve tiles, 


at the close of the refection. Some such 
drop of gall there always has been in 
every honeyed cup, and must be; it is 
by the bitter that we know the sweet. 
The Roman millionaire, crowned with 
flowers and served by roseate girls while 
he reclined at the feast of nightingales’ 
tongues, must at moments have thought 
reluctantly of the emetie which would 
enable him to endure so much enjoyment 
and live. Venice herself, queen of all 
the joys of sense, had hours, doubtless, 
and perhaps days, when her six months’ 
masquerade palled upon her, when she 
would have given all their date for a 
summer afternoon among the fields with 


the tanned reapers, or with the vintagers 
treading the purple grapes in autumn. 
She must have felt the hollowness of her 
gayety, as Paris must have felt the hol- 
lowness of hers before the dreadful time 
when the wine in her cup thickened to 
the blood she drank from it. The form 
of gayety changes, but the spirit never, 
and the gayety of those centres of pleas- 
ure was not less sordid than the com- 
mercial gayety of New York advertising 
itself in the night-long splendors of 
Broadway, and inviting the beholder to 
buy whiskey or beer or automobiles, or 
to go and see actresses. Most likely the 
veneer of their pleasures was as thin, and 
hid a fibre of selfishness as gross as ours. 

In certain aspects the form itself does 
not change, and one who on a night of 
early summer looked into the vast supper- 
room of a great New York hotel might 
have seen in the artificial moonlight un- 
der the vine-clad, grape-hung pergolas the 
image of the world-old, age-long revelry, 
which had been in Babylon, and in Rome, 
and in Venice, and in Paris, repeating it- 
self in terms that scarcely differed in their 
secular sameness. The gay young things, 
or the gay things painted and peroxidized 
to look young, are like the ghosts of the 
pleasures of the past, as they sit at their 
thronging tables; and the old young or the 
‘young old men with them are like the men 
who from immemorial time have made 
them and themselves believe that this is 
life and joy. No doubt the young things 
and the things that look young are for 
the most part good and kind and sweet 
enough, but somehow the refluent glamour 
of the past transfigures them in a phan- 
tasmal community with those in whom 
when the tongue asked, 


“Lead we not here a merry life 
Betwixt the sun and shade?” 


the soul replied, 


“Thou wagg’st, but I am sick of life, 
And feel like flowers that fade.” 


It seems always and everywhere the 
same ghastly thing, that effort to escape 
from the seriousness of life, and to sub- 
stitute pleasure for peace. But shall 
there be no cakes and ale, then? Shall 
the ginger never be hot in the mouth? 
It is a hard question, and perhaps we 
had better put it by with some such 
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answer as that such things are not 
the good of life, and warn people, both 
those who are young and those who try 
to look young, that they are not to be 
held before them as the goal of their 
longing, as their heart’s desire. Was it 
Goethe, who at the end of his eighty 
years and more, looked back, and could 
not remember that he had known fifteen 
minutes’ happiness? If not, it is surely 
Tolstoy who teaches that any such thing 
as personal happiness, the wish to be 
blessed in and for one’s self, is forever 
impossible. He tells us that what we 
call the happiness of one must displace 
the happiness of another, and that it 
cannot be permitted. Perhaps it is the 
deep innerlying consciousness of this 
which drives our poor human race to 
the madness of gayety, the perdition of 
pleasure, and has made New York one 
with Babylon, and Rome, and Venice, 
and Paris, not to specify the Cities of 
the Plain. Gayety is something appre- 
ciable, palpable; it can be bought for 
money, in the form of whiskey, and beer, 
and automobiles, and theatre tickets; but 
happiness, if it refines itself away as the 
gratification of the wish for the well- 
being of others, is a thing too volatile not 
merely for our hold but for our desire. 
We say to ourselves that we do not ask 
to be blest at the expense of somebody 
else, but that if it will not greatly in- 
convenience the Creator we should like 
a little felicity of our own, in which we 
ean enjoy some such delight as flows 
from the possession of ‘private property. 
While we are still young, or painted and 
peroxidized to look young, we strive for 
this sort of happiness, and are not always 
so very scrupulous about inconvenien- 
cing the Creator, and when we have 
bought it at great cost, and got it home, 
we find that our purchase is that old 
sham happiness, that gayety, which has 
deceived so many before us. Some of 
us even grow old in the pursuit of an 
impossible beatitude, and till we die will 
not acknowledge that the blessing we 
share with the rest of the world is the 
only blessing there is. That is why we 
go wandering forever up and down a 
glorified Broadway, under the glow of a 
million lamps advertising whiskey and 
beer and automobiles and actresses, and 
fixing our cyes on them as if they were 
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the lights of the starry heaven above us 
or the moral law within us. 

What, then, O preacher, shall the race 
do which loves cakes and ale and ginger 
hot in the mouth? Time out of mind, 
your calling has preached the vanity of 
human wishes, but has never yet told 
why the vain wishes were given to hu 
manity. Are they not as much the gift 
of the Creator, who denies them frui- 
tion, as any of the other things He has 
given us? Come, for once be honest, 
for once be fair, O preacher, and own 
that you do not know, and cannot say. 
Why, if the hope and heart of youth 
must be forever disappointed and _be- 
wrayed, were we not born old and dis- 
illusioned to begin with ? 

We will own that we cannot answer 
these questions. The only thing that 
ean help in the moral world is the greater 
knowledge which alone has helped in 
the physical world. As yet we are each 
an unexplored wilderness, with only a 
few plain guides, such as a sense of good 
and evil, right and wrong, to lead our 
wandering steps in_ self - exploration. 
These, like such elementary knowledge as 
that fire will burn and water quench, 
fortunately suffice for our immediate 
needs, and doubtless others will be sup- 
plied us on our way. Perhaps as the 
spectrum analysis has enabled science 
to identify our simple, familiar earth 
in substance with the sun and all 
the lesser and larger stars, psychology 
will invent a means to make us feel our 
oneness with our divine source and all 
our heavenly associates, and the mys- 
teries which we now find so insoluble 
will yet be made plain. Then we shall 
know why certain instincts, desires, 
volitions were implanted in us only, ap- 
parently, to be defeated and denied, or if 
effected and indulged, to work us nothing 
but harm. 

Self-knowledge may be the last knowl- 
edge that will come to us, but undoubted- 
ly it will come, and it will be extremely 
interesting. It will be so deep and 
satisfying, so fascinating, so perpetually 
absorbing, that we can easily spend 
eternity in grasping its details, and fol- 
lowing up clue after clue, with con- 
tinually greater ‘enlightenment, till the 
whole riddle is read, and we have the 
answer to every doubt upon our tongues. 
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F the popular audience has for two 
centuries determined the progressive 
phases of literature in England and 

in America—ever since there has been 
such a thing as American literature— 
why is it that so many of our best writers 
of fiction seem to eschew popularity? 
And why do our best periodicals seem 
distinctly to evade it? 

It is within our memory—we might 
say almost within the limits of a single 
generation—that great novelists have, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, confined their 
appeal to readers of advanced culture. 
The writers most eminent in fiction 
during the Victorian era had exten- 
sive popularity. Readers differed in 
the kind and degree of their esteem 
of them, but only as individuals, not by 
classes. Thackeray came nearest to the 
exclusion of the unpolite. Later, George 
Meredith, with aristocratic hauteur, 
forced that exclusion, and even, through 
individual peculiarities of style and 
method, made his fiction insufferably 
difficult to many of the polite. But he 
always had largeness of theme. Thomas 
Hardy, the greatest master of English 
fiction, presents no such difficulty, and 
has compelled all classes of readers. He 
is the preeminent living example, showing 
that neither the possession of genius nor 
the exercise of true art need impose any 
limit to general appreciation. 

It certainly cannot be said that the 
majority of our new writers are averse 
to popularity, when so many of them seem 
to have no other goal. Nor is there any 
lack of strenuous fiction antagonizing 
every known abuse of our time—there 
never was more of it—to say nothing of 
many other forms of antagonism in the 
daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
periodicals. It is a crusade, involving a 
large proportion of current literature. 

The only ground of possibly justifiable 
complaint is that the best of our new 
writers seem inclined to avoid any close 
touch with the large body of the people, 


surrendering that field entirely to their 
inferiors, while they devote themselves to 
the culture of an exquisite art and to 
the entertainment of a polite audience. 
It is not expected of them that they 
should bid with others for popularity or 
even directly espouse special causes, but 
only that they should cherish ideals which 
refine and uplift all society, and should 
so embody these in their noble art as to 
win popular sympathy. 

We were about to say, apologetically 
for our new writers, that they are of 
course also young writers, and we look 
to maturity for the widest and deepest 
sympathy. But immediately the reflec- 
tion is forced upon us that it was the 
earlier work of most of their elders that 
was especially inspiring to the popular 
mind and heart. Daniel Deronda could not 
mean to the common people as much as 
Adam Bede meant, or Scenes of Clerical 
Iife. How often it happens that with 
the development of a writer’s art he comes 
to dwell in a more select neighborhood, 
sequestered from the common regard! 
Instances of this seclusion only too read- 
ily come to mind. But we have the con- 
trary instances of novelists like Thomas 
Hardy, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, and Margaret Deland, who 
in their latest fiction have evoked the 
widest popular response, thus showing 
that even large sales are not incom- 
patible with artistic excellence, and that 
there exists a really thoughtful and ap- 
preciative audience much more extensive 
than the fastidiously esthetic writer or 
critic supposes—and more worthy of a 
master’s consideration, because just that 
portion of it which exceeds the narrow 
limitations so arbitrarily set makes the 
greatest exaction upon his creative pow- 
ers. The work is worthier which meets 
the extreme exaction. 

The most exquisite art without large- 
ness of theme lapses into dilettantism, 
which is encouraged by a small, idle, 
boudoir audience, asking only for light 
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entertainment. The extreme opposite of 
this audience is the vulgar crowd which 
also demands entertainment only, through 
sensational excitement and, whatever the 
theme, through the crudest art. Be- 
tween these audiences lies that of the 
great imaginative writer, variously con- 
stituted according to differing tastes and 
degrees of culture, but united in its 
insistence upon substance rather than 
upon form, regarding the theme, indeed, 
as the most essential thing in art. It 
would be a supremely magical compulsion 
—far beyond that of Du Maurier’s 
Trilby—which would give to any book 
absolute control of every part of this 
intelligent audience. 

The diversification is not into dis- 
tinct classes of readers, but is the 
result, rather, of a highly developed in- 
dividualism. As the writers, who them- 
selves emerge from this audience, are 
differentiated by the same individualistic 
development, their affinities are deter- 
mined by a natural selection; but ap- 
preciation is so catholic that the in- 
tensity of admiration for a “ favorite 
author” yields to at least the tolerant 
acceptance of many others, in a wide 
range of varied distinction. 

As a whole, this large body of fairly 
well-educated readers has been eman- 
cipated from certain traditions. A writer 
to-day could not count upon an audience 
for a novel based upon a protest against 
any particular form of creed; and he 
would have still less chance with the mor- 
bid religious sentimentalism which gave 
popularity to The Wide, Wide World. 
The silly love-romance so much in vogue 
fifty years ago would now generally seem 
positively distasteful. The old-fashioned 
didactic novel has no longer any audience. 
The mock-heroic, the morbid, and the 
obvious have disappeared from respectable 
contemporary literature. Faith and ro- 
mance have not, therefore, vanished, nor 
has their everlasting alliance with creative 
imagination been broken; they have been 
born again into that new truth and 
beauty which genius itself realizes in its 
own renascence. 

Conduct, Matthew Arnold said, is 
three-fourths of our existence; as the 
vestiture of human life, it is all of it 
that is visible. Didactic discourse can- 
not alter the springs of human action. 
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The great novelist touches these hidden 
fountains, not by precept nor by juggling 
with old formulas, but through living 
embodiments which appeal to sympathy 
rather than to formal judgment. It is 
this sympathetic quality in the treatment 
of life which especially distinguishes 
contemporary fiction, excluding the old 
satire which was so easy and seemed so 
forceful, but was, after all, arbitrary and 
superficial. The new method is more 
deeply spiritual—is it any less moral? 

Inevitably imaginative literature, in 
its advanced development, seems in some 
respects shorn of its old strength. The 
good and evil, blended as they must 
be in any true portrayal of our human 
nature, have no such dramatic present- 
ment as when they were arrayed against 
each other in mortal conflict. The elim- 
ination of unadulterated hatred and 
downright malice from the conventional- 
ly cherished villain of the play spoils the 
effect expected in the dénouement. Al- 
most entirely, too, the dramatic incident, 
as the turning-point of the story, leading 
so directly and easily to an effective 
adjustment of conditions which in the 
ordinary course of our real life are apt to 
prove hopelessly intractable, must be sur- 
rendered, and with it that objective im- 
pressiveness which the inferior craftsman 
readily turns to his advantage. 

Our advanced novelist seems unduly 
handicapped at the start, having at his 
command, apparently, only an equally ad- 
vanced portion of the vast and intelligent 
audience which is ever eagerly awaiting 
the master of its thought and feeling. 
Really it is due to the fault of his choice 
or to his lack of adequate genius if that 
mastery is not his, in the proportion of his 
own greatness, and without the sacrifice 
of any true principle of art. This au- 
dience is not willingly reactionary. But 
it cannot, or the great majority of it 
cannot, breathe the rarefied air of that 
exalted region to which too many of our 
best writers retire, making much of “ art 
for art’s sake.” Some who do not thus 
wilfully seclude themselves and who are 
most democratic in spirit yet hold them- 
selves in leash, with excessive reserve 
suppressing impulse until it atrophies, 
while the people need the full sunburst 
of their genius. 
Imaginative literature, 
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speaking peoples, must lack the inspira- 
tion of stirring outward events such as 
had poignantly heroic significance to for- 
mer generations. The struggle for civil 
and religious liberty is no longer martial. 
We hear no drum-beats and witness no 
processions of martyrs to the stake or the 
scaffold. The emancipations of the hu- 
man spirit go on peacefully; and while 
they often involve agitating inward con- 
flicts, they are not outwardly impressive. 
With this retirement from the extreme 
seenie projection, the novelist shifts the 
stress formerly given to the plot to a 
series of situations whose dramatic effect 
is quite entirely of a psychical character. 
Ilis temptation is toward a complete re- 
tirement, where he has recourse to analy- 
sis, with a view mainly to the intellectual 
satisfaction of his readers or to an ex- 
quisite «esthetic satisfaction through the 
subtle play of his fancy. But while he 
is forced to deny himself so much, he 
need not deny himself the whole throb- 
bing world outside; indeed, the more he 
admits that world, with comprehending 
sympathy, the more effective will be his 
art and the wider the popular response 
to it. What effects may be secured, and 
in how wonderful variety, may be seen in 
the fiction—the short stories and serial 
novels—of. a first-class periodical. This 
kind of periodical has reinforced the 
tendencies of the new art, with all its 
renunciations of merely outward im- 
pressive effects, but it has also saved it 
from degenerating into the production of 
an anemic and disembodied literature. 
Neither the best periodical literature 
nor the writers who are making it de- 
liberately evade popularity. It is just 
here that we see most clearly how far the 
specialization of literature corresponds to 
the specialization of culture in the pop- 
ular audience. No one can deny that an 
imperative obligation compels certain 
magazines to maintain the most advanced 
standards, and that any relaxation in 
this respect involves corruption for 
which there can be no compensating ad- 
vantage—certainly none in the interests 
of literature. Here a limitation is evi- 
dent. But are we not apt to be mistaken, 
when we consider it a fixed limitation, 
when we attempt to determine the ca- 
pacity of the audience, apparently in- 
accessible to such magazines, to appre- 


ciate the best? Let us to a magazine 
otherwise of the highest quality add the 
attraction of pictorial illustration equal- 
ly excellent. The audience is at once 
more than doubled. There has been no 
lowering of standards. The increased 
popularity is not due to the fact that 
pictures are of necessity more interesting 
than the text can be, but it is significant 
as showing a natural demand for the 
visualized embodiment, the definite ob- 
jective projection not usually attained to 
in the text. Only a few story-writers 
reach a degree of visualization that 
makes pictorial illustration superfluous 
if not impertinent. 

But there is possible to such period- 
ical literature and books as sustain the 
loftiest standards of art a much greater 
expansion of popularity through a larger 
appeal. Here we confront a positive 
condition; that which determines the 
technique of the literary art, while it is 
indispensable, is negative. Here, too, 
the magazine, the book, the audience 
ait, as perforce they must, upon the 
genius of writers. 

Some great masters of the past who 
have come under the harrow of our ad- 
vanced criticism had at least the excel- 
lence of their defects. Shall those new 
writers who accept—as indeed they must 
and ought—the dictates of this criticism 
simply or mainly show the defects of 
their excellences? 

Why is it that the sales of Dickens’s 
works, in England alone, amount in a 
single year to more than those of any 
later novelist during his whole lifetime? 
The readers of his novels do not lack 
intelligence, and a good number of them 
are of a sufficiently advanced culture to 
detect his faults. But whatever the high- 
er criticism may disclose against him, 
there still remains the fulness of his 
robust human sympathy and that mas- 
tery of genius which forever holds the 
mind even of children, as that of Shake- 
speare’s does. 

We do not want another Dickens. We 
turn him over with that other old play- 
wright, Shakespeare, to the tender mercies 
of Tolstoy. But we look, surely not in 
vain, for writers who shall weave the very 
substance of human life into their fiction, 
as all the great masters in the past have 
done, in whatever stage of the art. 
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Beverly 


AM sure, gentlemen,” said the Colonel, 
‘that all of you will be interested, 
with the possible exception of the 
Judge, who seems to be asleep—”’ 

‘T am not asleep!” the Judge broke in, 
sharply. “My eyes have been closed for 
some time past because I have been thinking. 
When I think, I always close my eyes: to the 
end that I may safeguard my mind in its 
ratiocinative processes from the disturbing 
intrusion of trivial extraneous objects of 
an annoying nature. In the present instance, 
if you desire that I shall be specific, | may 
say that the trivial extraneous object of an 
annoying nature from which I have sought 
to detach myself is the Doctor—who, during 
the past half-hour or so, has 
been twiddling his thumbs 
and fingers in a manner so 
vacuous as to be to the high 
est degree exasperating.” 

‘Stop right there, Judge!” 
said the Doctor. “I have 
been doing some ratiocina 
tive stunts myself, and in 
using the word ‘ vacuous’ 
you are away off your eggs. 
In point of fact 

‘Excuse me, Doctor,” in- 
terrupted the Colonel. “ Your 
reference to eggs is precise- 
ly in line with the matter 
to which I am in the act of 
inviting general attention. 
As I have said, I am sure 
that a'l of you will be in 
terested—” 

*Exeuse me, Colonel,” said 
the Doctor, warmly. “I am 
not going to let the Judge 
whack at me that way with- 
out having my whack back 
at him. When I was ‘ twid 
dling my fingers and thumbs,’ 
as he politely calls it, I was 
-going through the various 
eat’s-cradle motions (as 
even he would have seen if 
I'd had the string on my 
fingers) which Dr. Cunning- 
ton, the eminent English 
ethnologist, has found in use 
among certain savage tribes 
in East Africa. Dr. Cun- 
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Egg Pedigree and Dating Machine 


BY THOMAS 


JANVIER 


nington thinks that being able to do them is 
a proof of exceptional intellectuality, and I 
was trying to find out how much intellectu- 
ality it takes to put them through. My 
notion is, it takes about as much as you'll 
find in an average kitten. But that is a 
side issue. The nub of the matter is that 
what the Judge calls a vacuous performance 
really was top-notch ethnological investiga- 
tion—and I reckon it began at a point a long 
chalk ahead of where his blessed half-asleep 
ratiocinative processes stop short. The 
trouble with the Judge is, he’s too much 
given to bossing; but I want him to under- 
stand that when he tries his pig-headed 
heetoring court ways on me—” 
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“Tut! Tut! My dear Doctor,” inter 
jected the Bishop in kindly tones, “I am 
willing to concede—and I am sure that the 
Judge, on second thought, will be willing 
to concede—that a little warmth on your 
part is quite excusable. But let us not go 
too far. Remember King Solomon’s just ob 
servation that ‘he that is slow to anger is 
better than the mighty’; and the similar, 
and equally apposite, counsel given in his 
General Epistle by St. James. Forgive, my 
dear Doctor, this not wholly uncalled-for 
interpellation; and believe me when I say 
that it is prompted as much by my warm 
friendship for yourself and for the Judge as 
it is by the duty that I owe to my cloth 

And now, my dear Colonel.” continued 
the Bishop, with a winning episcopal smile, 
‘] trust that—similarly pardoning my ob 
viously well-meant interruption—you will re 
sume your narrative. You had got as far 
as stating that what you were about to add 
would interest us; and from the few other 
words which you let drop I inferred that the 
subject of your intended discourse was not 
unrelated to eggs. Much may be said about 
eggs that usefully may be listened to, and 
especially about cooking them. Personally— 
my tastes being simple both by natural dis- 
position and by cultivation—lI prefer them 
hoiled; to be exact, medium boiled. In that 
way— But it is you, my dear Colonel, from 
whom we are waiting to hear. How do you 
like them cooked vourself?” 

The matter coneerning which I have en- 





THE GREAT PEDIGREE AND DATING MACHINE 


deavored — but, so far, conspicuously have 
been unable to speak,” said the Colonel, 
wearily, “ has nothing whatever to do with 
egg-cooking: save in that, to be quite ac 
curate—the initial production of an egg be 
ing # necessary precedent condition to its 
subsequent culinary treatment—it relates to 
egg-cooking’s first cause However, I will 
take advantage of the present momentary lull 
in the very animated general conversation 
which, so far, a little has checked my effort 
to add to our common stock of rational en 
tertainment—and proceed. I repeat, gentle 
men, you all will be intereste1—” 

I am sure we will be!” interjected the 
Bishop, genially 

: in knowing that my friend Beverly, 
during one of his rare seasons of abstention 
from inventive creation, devoted his energies 
to chicken-raising. Partly for the sake of 
mental relaxation, partly that he might 
make sure of always having fresh eggs at 
breakfast, he applied himself— 

* Pardon me a single word of interruption, 
Colonel,” said the Bishop. “ But a moment 
ago I asserted that we certainly would be 
interested in what vou were about to tell us. 
Permit me now to add that the line on which 
your theme is developing makes my assurance 

so far as my own individual interest is 


concerned—doubly sure. As a boy—being 
wisely encouraged by my excellent parents to 
engage in productive industry —l myself 


raised chickens. Whatever you have to tell 
of your friend Mr. Beverly’s efforts and ex- 
periences in that avoecation 
will make to me a_ very 
strong appeal ; and the 
stronger as the perturbations 
which T am _ well satisfied 
beset him approximate to my 
own. In this connection I 
remember, and recall because 
of the amusement that a re 
cital of my boyish troubles 
will afford you, the diffieul- 
ties T had with one particu- 
lar old hen—she was brown, 
and was named * Peggy’ 
who was the most inveterate 
strayer you ever saw! To 
me, at the time, there was 
no amusement in her erratic 
performances. Her breed 
was of the best—she was 
my only Cochin-China—and 
I was keenly desirous of 
knowing both when and 
where she laid her eggs: 
that, collecting them, I might 
put them to set under a hen 
of a more stable—” 

“ Unwittingly, Bishop,” the 
Colonel broke in a little des- 
perately, “ you have touched 
upon the precise point of 
my present narrative. My 
friend Mr.Beverly found him- 
self ‘up against ’—if I may 
be permitted to use an ex- 
pressive colloquialism — the 
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EDITOR’S 


very difficulty that you have 
mentioned : and his creation 
of a simple but most effective 
mechanical device to over 
come such ovarian irregu 
larities—and thereby to re 
duce chicken - raising to an 
exact science affords vet 
another illustration of the un 
limited inventive genius and 
endless resourcefulness with 
which he was endowed.” 

* Did he patent it?” asked 
the Judge. “I trust, in his 
own interest, that he did not 
My own wide experience in 
patent causes has led me to 
the curious conclusion, gentle- 
men, that the wisest course 
to pursue for the safeguard- 
ing of a valuable invention 
is not to patent it. You see, 
the moment that specifica 
tions are filed 

“Permit me, Judge,” in 
terposed the Colonel, “to 
stay the flow of your lucidly 
inapplicable charge by the 
statement that Mr. Beverly’s 
invention was not patented; 
and to add merely, of 
course, as a suggestion—that 
you will manifest a nicer 
sense of the requirements of 
common courtesy by reserv- 
ing your interpellative ques- 
tions and comments until a 
direct request on my part shall prompt 
their deliverance. 

“To continue: Being a man of ample 
means, my friend was in a position to fill 
his poultry-yard with a superb collection of 
fowls of the finest breeds Naturally, from 
such blooded stock he expected both in 
strain and for breakfast purposes—the best 
results; and he suffered, therefore, an equally 
natural disappointment when, in the matter 
of strain, a most bewildering confusion of 
races attended his first spring hatching; 
and when, almost from the time that egg 
laying began, he encountered at his break 
fast-table a series of the most disagreeable 
surprises. Investigation on Mr. Beverly’s 
part led to the discovery—as you, Bishop, 
will infer from your experience with your 
hen * Molly ’"—” 

“* Peggy.” corrected the Bishop, and 
added: “ Yes, I see just how it was. The 
hens had been laying in each other's nest, 
and the eggs got mixed up when it came to 
setting them. The surprise eggs, of course, 
were strays. Why, I remember once—” 

“You have hit it exactly, Bishop. In 
vestigation on Mr. Beverly’s part led to the 
discovery that the annoying emergence of 
three or four different sorts of chicks from 
the same setting was due to the vagrant 
disposition of the hens to lay their eggs in 
any nest that happened to come handy, with 
a resultant uncertainty as to their genesis 
when they were put to set; and to the farther 


GENTLY 
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rT FIRMLY EJECTED THE HEN FROM THE NEST 


discovery that the surprise eggs at break 
fast had been laid in such out-of-the-way 
places that they had not been found and 
collected until long after their period of 
edible usefulness was past. His admirable 
invention was intended to remedy these ob 
jectionable conditions—” 
‘IT wish he'd got along with it on the egg 

I struck yesterday morning!” said the Doc 
tor, with feeling. ‘“ That egg was a corker! 
Why, when I eracked it—” 

and in theory, at least,” continued the 
Colonel, with insistence, “ it did compass that 
desirable result. In prineiple—as was the 
case with all of his more important inven 
tions—my friend’s Egg Pedigree and Dating 
Machine combined efficiency with simplicity 
to a very remarkable degree. Stated briefly. 
it was constructed in the following manner: 

\long the sides of the poultry-house were 
placed commodious nests—adequate to the 
requirements of all the hens on the estab 
lishment which severally were numbered, 
and also severally were colored, with a con 
spicuous clearness. Each of these nests was 
poised on a simply contrived spring balance ; 
in the bottom of each was a small hole 
just large enough for an egg to pass through 
it easily—that gave access to a padded cup 
poised on a spring lever directly beneath the 
orifice; in the rear of each was a simply 
operated wooden arm with an extensible at- 
tachment; and above each was a double- 
action spring plunger fitted at its lower ex- 
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cylinder set each morning by an auxiliary 
clockwork connection—that carried also the 
number of the nest on a supplementary rub 
ber stamp.” 

“ Did [| understand you to say, Colonel, 
that simplicity was one of the more obvi- 
ous characteristics of Mr. Beverly’s egg- 
machine?” asked the Judge. 

* You did, sir,” replied the Colonel. “ If 
there is anything that you would like me 
more fully to explain IT shall 

‘No! No! I beg of you don’t.” exclaimed 
the Judge “Tve had about as much ex 
plaining now as I can stand. Go right ahead, 
Colonel, in your own way.” 

* Motive power for the extensible arms 
and the plungers,” continued the Colonel, 
‘was supplied by a small hot-air engine: 
so contrived—Mr. Beverly's constant effort 
was toward the economical utilization of 
conserved forces —that its surplus energy 
heated the poultry-house in cold weather, 
turned a grindstone as occasion demanded, 
and drove an ingenious little machine in his 
kitehen (one of his by-inventions) that at 
one operation cleaned the table-knives and 
polished the family shoes. In addition to 
these several simple appliances, a tank of 
suitable capacity—its faucet governed by a 
simple connection with the appropriate 
plunger—was placed over each nest; and 
these tanks severally were filled with innocu 
ous fluids severally identical in color with 
the colors, severally, of the nests over which 
they were ranged Finally, to the back of 
each hen was gummed fast each morning 
a suitably proportioned sheet of paper 
tough in texture, but light in bedy and 
pliable, that carrying it around on _ their 
backs might impose upon the hens the 
minimum of annoyance—so adjusted as to 
be precisely in place for the records which 
they were destined to receive.” 

“ How did it all work?” asked the Doctor. 
“Did the hens use the jugs of different- 
colored inks to make notes with their claws 
on their backs about when they laid their 
eggs, and what they thought they were worth 
a dozen?” 

“To a mind of the most moderate appre- 
hensive grasp,” replied the Colonel, coldly, 
“the general working of Mr. Beverly’s ad- 
mirably simple mechanism is self-evident. 
However, as | obviously have to reckon with 
at least one mind of a rudimentary type, I 
will explain how it worked in terms of a 
rudimentary simplicity. The entry of a hen 
into any one of the spring-balanced nests— 
by disturbing the nest’s nicely adjusted 
equilibrium—released a spring that operated 
a simple clutch which coupled up the motive 
power with the extensible wooden arm and 
the double-action plunger. Thereafter the 
egg—being laid, and necessarily dropping 
through the orifice at the bottom of the 
nest provided for its exit—fell into the 
padded cup, and by its weight so depressed 
the lever to which the cup was attached that 
another spring was released that moved a 
crank by which the machinery was set in 





tremity with a dating apparatus—a rubber 





motion. Then, gently but firmly, the plunger 
came down upon the hen’s back: and the 
stamping apparatus there recorded—on the 
paper arranged to receive these statistics— 
the number of the nest in which, and the 
date on which, the preliminary maternal 
duties of that particular hen had been dis 
charged—a record that was transcribed from 
the nen’s back into a properly tabulated 
stock-book at a later period in the day. 

“ The dating of the hen being accomplished, 
the plunger returned to its place, and the 
extensible wooden arm gently but firmly 
ejected the hen from the nest; whereupon 
the plunger—again descending, but operating 
with a relatively greatly lengthened stroke— 
passed down through the hole in the bottom 
of the nest, and similarly numbered and 
dated the egg in the receptacle below. 
Finally—the second return upward of the 
plunger momentarily opening the appro- 
priate faucet—a few drops of the colored 
liquid in the superposed tank fell through 
the roof of the nest and through the orifice 
in its bottom upon the egg: and thus as- 
sured beyond a peradventure—the colors of 
the several liquids and the colors of the 
several nests being, as you will remember, 
identical—the egg’s positive identification. 
Date and pedigree being thus—” 

“Did Mr. Beverly take opium habitually, 
Colonel?” asked the Judge. 

“Mr. Beverly did not take opium,” the 
Colonel replied, severely, “ habitually or any 
other way. May I inquire what prompts 
a question at once so offensive and so 
joudianant ” 

“Oh, nothing in particular. It just hap- 
pened to oceur to me, that is all. Pardon 
me if I have said anything to ruffle you, 
Colonel. What you are telling us is most 
curious and most interesting. Pray continue. 
You have said that Mr. Beverly did not 
patent this very original apparatus. May 
I ask if he brought it into effective working 
erder for his own use?” 

“In theory,” replied the Colonel, “ he did; 
but I regret to add that his first—and, in- 
deed, only—attempt to make it operative 
was not crowned with a complete practical 
success. By an unfortunate error in the 
adjustment of the mechanism—a mere de- 
tail, but productive of most serious conse- 
quences—the order of the action of the 
plungers was inverted: that is to say, the 
long down stroke calculated to pass through 
the bottom of the nest and date the egg pre- 
ceded the short down stroke calculated to stop 
midway in the nest and date the hen. The 
result is painfully obvious. On that lament- 
able occasion no less than twenty-seven 
of the nests were occupied—as it happened, 
by the choicest of Mr. Beverly’s blooded 
stock —and twenty-three of their unfor- 
tunate occupants instantly perished. More- 
over, the excessive action of the plungers un- 
duly operated the faucets of the tanks: with 
the farther result that the whole quantity 
of colored liquid in each of the several tanks 
was discharged into each of the several nests 
—and in a stream so sudden and so over- 
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whelming that the crushed hens collectively 
looked like a disarranged rainbow, and the 
four which miraculously had escaped crush- 
ing simultaneously were colored tastefully 
and drowned. By way of completing this 
very general devastation, the several wooden 
arms—being set in motion by the dropping 
of the several eggs into the several poised 
cups before the catastrophe began were 
driven so irresistibly against the several 
immovable masses of pressed hen that they 
severally were snapped off short: thereby in 
ducing a sudden stoppage of all the ma- 
chinery that reacted by disloeating the con- 
necting gear—on the hot-air engine and 
caused it to explode with such violence that 
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what little remained intact of the apparatus 
was shattered, and the poultry-house was 
entirely destroyed.” 

* Well, Ull be—” began the Doctor: but, 
meeting the Bishop's cautioning reproach- 
ful glance, checked himself and substituted: 
“ What did old Beverly do, anyway, Colonel, 
when it was all over?” 

“ Perceiving the futility of attempting to 
repair material damages of so radical a na 
ture,” replied the Colonel, “ and having lost 
in the general wreck almost the whole of 
his stock of poultry, Mr. Beverly presented 
to a deserving charitable institution for 
culinary purposes the negligible remainder, 
and engaged in other pursuits.” 











The Explorer Man 


BY EDWARD 


- I were an Explorer Man 
I'd eross the lake so wide, 

The way Columbus once began; 
And, on the other side, 

I'd first discover all the land, 
Then look around to see 


HALL PUTNAM 


If there were savages at hand 
Who might discover me! 


But sunset-time is dark and cold, 
And I am only me; 


And though, of course, I’m pretty bold, 


I really need my tea! 
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Thought it was a Motor 


COUPLE of New-Yorkers, while on a 
recent visit to Baltimore, were one 

afternoun driving in a wagonette just out 
side the city, when a spark falling from 
the cigar of one of the occupants of the 
vehicle set fire to some straw at the bottom 
of the wagonette 

The flames soon drove them from their 
seats, and while they were extinguishing 
the fire, a countryman, who had been follow- 
ing them, came up to assist them. 

*“T’d been watchin’ that smoke fer some 
time,” said he 

* Then why didn’t you tell us?” demanded 
one of the New-Yorkers, astonished. 

Well,” responded the countryman, “ there 
air 30 many new-fangled contraptions nowa 
days that I thought maybe you were a-goin’ 
by steam.” 


An Example 


ITTLE JOHNNY, having in his posses- 
sion a couple of bantam hens which laid 
very small eggs, suddenly hit upon a plan 
Going the next morning to the fowl-run, 
Johnny’s father was surprised to find an 
ostrich egg tied to one of the beams, and 

above it a card, with the words: 
* Keep your eye on this, and do your best.’ 


Nothing Else to Do 
| pe ae minister tells of a little 


girl friend of his who, one day, 
proudly displayed for his admiration a 
candy cat. 
\re you going to eat it?” the minis 
ter asked 
“No, sir; it’s too pretty to eat. I'm 
going to keep it,” the little 
girl replied, as she stroked 








it with a moist little 
hand. 

Several days later the 
minister saw her again, and 
inquired about the cat. 

A regretful look came into 
her eyes. 

“It’s gone,” she sighed. 
‘You see, [ saved it and 
saved it, till it got so soiled 
that I just had to eat it.” 


Honesty 
wi you can say what you 


please, but there are a 
few honest people in the 
world,” a New York broker 
remarked to a group of 
friends the other day. “I 
had an illustration of it 
this morning. 

“It came about in this 
way: Ten years ago, before 
I was possessed of an office 
boy, I needed a postal card, 
and asked a lad who hap 
pened to be hanging about to 
step round the corner and 
get me one. I have never 
seen that boy from that day 
to this.” 

“ You don’t imply that he 
was honest?” a friend ques- 
tioned, puzzled. 

“Oh yes, I do,” the 
broker assured him, “and I 
was just coming to that 
point. You see, this morn- 
ing I received a postal 
ecard, on which was writ 





JuDGE PELICAN. “ Your grandfather was a gay old ten: ‘ Dear sir. here is your 


bird.” 
Tommy CRANE. “ That so?” 


ecard. I used your cent 
to start into business, and 


Jupar PELicaNn. “ Yes; haven't you heard about * The have prospered. Many 


Hanging of the Crane’?” 


thanks.’ ” 
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DIOGENES. “ Ah, an honest man at last!’ 


The Little Seedy Man 


(With the necessary apologies) 


BY 


NE morning, as I walked abroad, 
I met a little seedy man 
Who carried something in a hod 
And also a tomato-can. 


From time to time he’d stop and sean 
The earth and sky perplexedly, 
And peer into his hod and can; 
And finally he looked at me. 


“What do you here? What seek you here, 


Good sir?” IT asked in some alarm. 
Whereat he came on tiptoe neat 
And seized me by the arm. 


‘If I should take a hat.” said he, 
And -add a little blind-man’s-buff 
And multiply by fifty-three, 
Do you think I’d have enough?” 


“ Enough of what, good sir?” I cried; 
But he was looking in the can. 

* Objection number one,” he sighed; 
“Perhaps I’d better try a fan. 


“Tf I should take a fan,” said he, 
‘And add some Madagascar mice, 

And then divide by fifty-three, 

Do you think it would suffice?” 


B. D. 


* Would what suffice, good sir?” I cried 
But he was looking at the sky. 

“ Objection number two,” he sighed: 
“ Perhaps I'd better try a pie. 


‘If I should take a pie,” said he, 
‘And add an apoplectie hen, 
And multiply by fifty-three, 
Do you think I’d have it then?” 


* Have what, have what, good sir?” | cricd 
But he was looking at his nose 

“ Objection number three,” he sighed; 
“ Perhaps I'd better try a_ hose. 


‘If T should take a hose,” said he, 
‘And add a wretched razor-strop, 
And then divide by fifty-three, 
Do you think that I could stop?” 


“Stop what? Stop where, good sir?’ I eried 
gut he was tying up his shoe. 

* Objection number four,” he sighed: 
“Perhaps the number’s fifty-two. 


“Tf you will be so good,” he said, 
“We'll try them now with fifty-two: 

If I should take But I had fled 
And what he took I never knew. 
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A Hot Day in Bugville 


‘No wonder the thermometer into the hun- 
dreds runs; 
I never before hare seen a land that had 


pos 
SO many Suns, 


A Strategist 


LITTLE girl in Cleveland was playing 

with her trinkets on the parlor floor 
while an older sister with much persistency 
was drumming on the piano. 

‘Play louder, Eloria,” spoke up the child. 

The girl at the keys felt flattered, and, 
with an elated smile, asked, “So you like 
to hear me _ play, do you 
darling?” 

* No, I don’t,” came the unex- 
pected and emphatic reply. 7 
wanted vou to play louder so 
papa would tell you to stop.” 


Optimistic 

STORY was recently told of 

i colored servant who left a 
comfortable home and kind mis 
tress for the uncertain felicities 
of matrimony. \ few weeks 
later her former master meeting 
her on the street inquired how 
she was getting along, and if her 
husband were doing well by her. 
‘Oh yes, indeed, sir!” she 
replied with a beaming face; 


three places to wash!” 





Doglass’ !”’ 








MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


If I was Big 


WANT a ladder awful high 
Like Jack had, so that I can see 
Right where the stars are in the sky; 
1 want to sail across the sea , 
Like Sindbad did; and I want three 
Or maybe four—fat hens: they'd lay 
Some golden eggs to have for tea. , 
I wish that | was Big to-day. 


[ want to go a-riding by 
A castle with a golden key. 
fo find a princess, who will sigh 
And wait for one to come and free 
Her from the giant’s spell that he 
Has cast about her: and [ll slay 
The great big giant! Yes-sirree! 
[ wish that I was Big to-day! 


(nd sometime, maybe, if I try, 
I'll find a Dragon, too, and he 
Will try to eat me up, and | 
Will be as brave as I can be, 
And I will kill him, and, “ To thee,” 
The King will ery, “we bow! You may 
Become a Knight at once!” Oh me! 
I wish that [ was Big to-day! 


ENVOY 
Lad, life holds much of mystery, 
Beautiful visions far away! 
Oh, would that I might change with thee! 
I wish I were a lad to-day! 
CELIA Myrover Ropinson 


Negiected Johnny 


NE evening, at the circus, a small boy 
was gazing entranced at the trapeze per 
formers, when a gentleman who sat next to 
him said, “ Well, Johnny, do you wish you 
could do that?” The little fellow’s eyes 
danced, but he shook his head mournfully. 
* Yes, I guess I do!” he exclaimed, “ but my 
mother always makes me go to school, and 
never will let me learn anything.” 





POMERANIAN, “ Do you come from old Nceottish 
ancestry?” 
‘why, he’s got me already ScoTcHu 


TERRIER. = Ly, mon! From the * Black 
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